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Letter  of  Transmittal 


Hartford,  December  i,   1894. 

To  His  Excellency,  Luzon  B.   Morris, 

Governor  of  Connecticut : 

The  Tenth  Annual    Report   of   the    Bureau   of    Labor  Statistics 

is  herewith  presented.     I   have  the  honor  to  be 

Respectfully    yours, 

Robert  J.  Vance, 

Commissioner. 
George  E.  Bearn,  Clerk. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  principal  object  of  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  is  to  impart  practical  knowledge  on  practical 
subjects  that  are  being  discussed  by  the  citizens  of  Connecticut. 
One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  a  State  department  which 
has  the  range  of  topics  granted  to  this  Bureau  is  the  consideration  of 
pertinent  questions  which  are  liable  to  become  subjects  of  legislation 
and  upon  which  legislators  desire  information.  The  Act  under 
which  the  Bureau  is  formed  has  its  limitations — it  might  well  be 
amended  so  as  to  enlarge  the  plan  and  scope  of  the  department,  but 
even  under  its  present  fundamental  law  investigations  of  such  a 
nature  as  we  have  outlined  and  of  the  character  which  appear  in  the 
following  pages,  seem  to  be  fully  warranted.  All  of  the  subjects 
considered  bear  directly  upon  the  daily  life  and  well  being  of  the 
great  mass  of  working  people  of  the  State,  and  thus  the  Bureau  has 
been  enabled  to  aspire  to  the  accomplishment  of  several  purposes. 
It  endeavors  to  furnish  food  for  thought  by  the  toilers  in  the  various 
forms  of  manual  industry  and  material  for  consideration  by  those 
who  desire  the  advance  of  their  fellows,  as  well  as  lawmakers  who 
represent  the  people  and  have  the  interest  of  the  State  and  its 
citizens  at  heart. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  the  Bureau  to  advocate  the  passage  of- 
any  particular  measure,  but  it  is  its  privilege  to  furnish  material  that 
may  find  fruition  in  laws,  and  to  devote  its  energy — along  the  lines 
laid  down  for  it,  to  presenting  conditions,  the  necessity  for  changes, 
and  the  proper  method  to  approximate  ideal  results.  With  this  idea 
mainly  in  mind  the  investigations  and  inquiries  of  1894  were  con- 
ducted and  their  results  set  forth  in  the  following  pages.  The 
subjects  considered  were  those  uppermost  in  the  public  mind  with 
which  the  Bureau  could  deal,  and  the  facts  and  conclusions  presented 
summarize  a  careful  and  exhaustive  search  for  data  as  well  as  the 
best  thought  the  Bureau  could  give  to  a  study  of  information  gleaned 
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from  many  sources.  With  the  hope  that  what  it  has  done  may  be 
helpful  and  the  desire  that  some  of  its  work  may  find  expression  in 
tangible  results,  the  Bureau  presents  the  following  subjects  for 
consideration: 

BUILDING   AND  LOAN   ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  present  condition,  as  well  as  the  rise  and  the  good  accom- 
plished by  building  and  loan  associations  occupies  a  leading  position 
in  the  report.  The  history  of  former  experiments  in  this  line  in 
Connecticut  from  1854  to  the  time  when  they  were  abolished  by- 
legislative  enactment  is  given,  and  the  errors  of  that  time  in  the 
management  of  such  associations  are  used  as  illustrations  of  what 
can  and  cannot  be  safely  attempted  now.  The  disastrous  failure 
of  these  early  associations,  combining  as  they  did,  the  functions  of  a 
savings  bank  and  a  bank  of  deposit  and  discount  in  many  instances, 
brought  building  and  loan  associations  into  disrepute  in  Connecticut* 
and  it  is  only  recently  that  their  success  in  other  States  has  led  to  a 
revival  of  this  form  of  saving  here.  The  different  modes  of  man- 
agement are  outlined  in  the  report,  the  standing,  financial  condition, 
and  cost  of  management  of  each  of  the  seventeen  Connecticut  associa- 
tions is  presented,  and  the  passage  of  a  general  law,  similar  in  effect 
to  the  joint  stock  act,  under  which  building  and  loan  associations 
can  be  organized  as  well  as  controlled  by  some  State  authority,  is 
advised.  This  law  is  advocated,  not  alone  for  the  benefit  of  the 
State  associations  and  the  protection  of  the  investors  therein,  but  in 
order  to  safeguard  those  who  put  their  earnings  in  the  so-called 
national  associations,  many  of  which  are  now  doing  business  in  this 
State.  As  a  guide  to  possible  legislation  here  and  as  an  index  to  the 
restrictions  thought  to  be  necessary  elsewhere,  an  abstract  of  laws 
•passed  by  various  States  on  this  subject  is  appended  to  the  data  and 
conclusions  presented  by  the  Bureau.  This  subject  was  before  the 
last  General  Assembly  in  the  form  of  several  bills,  all  of  which  failed 
of  passage,  and  the  Bureau  now  furnishes  the  basis  for  a  careful  and 
intelligent  consideration  of  the  matter  by  the  incoming  State 
Government. 

TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

The  necessity  of  the  establishment  of  trade  and  technical  schools 
as  a  substitute  for  the  obsolete  apprenticeship  system,  for  the  train- 
ing of  mechanics  and  artisans,  is  urged  by  the  Bureau.  The  State 
provides  for  a  literary  education  leading  up  to  a  business  life  or  the 
practice  of  the  professions,  it  gives  technical  training  to  teachers  and 
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farmers,  but  ignores  the  needs  of  mechanics  and  the  necessities  of 
our  great  and  basic  industrial  enterprises.  A  plea  is  made  for  the 
education  of  the  American  mechanic  who,  in  the  absence  of  facilities 
such  as  European  nations  maintain  and  encourage,  has  to  give  way 
before  the  superior  training  of  the  foreigner.  What  has  been  done 
in  various  cities  by  private  individuals  in  this  direction  is  noted  and 
commented  on,  and  the  most  convincing  evidence  from  this  country 
and  abroad,  is  presented  as  to  the  practical  advantages  and  immense 
economic  and  educational  benefits  of  such  institutions.  The  theory 
and  practice  of  such  schools,  particularly  in  Germany  and  France,  is 
described,  and  Connecticut  is  urged  to  be  first  in  this  new  departure 
in  educational  functions  so  positively  foreshadowed  by  the  trend  of 
events  and  the  necessities  of  the  situation.  This  subject  was  con- 
sidered by  a  committee  of  the  last  General  Assembly  in  a  per- 
functory manner,  as  no  data  was  at  hand  upon  which  to  base 
conclusions  or  formulate  legislation,  and  one  object  of  the  Bureau  is 
to  supply  the  deficiency  then  experienced. 

EFFECT   OF  INDUSTRIAL  DEPRESSION. 

An  inquiry  into  the  effects  of  the  industrial  depression,  covering 
the  fifteen  months,  from  June  i,  1893,  to  August  31,  1894,  and 
extending  over  the  greater  part  of  the  mechanical  industries  of  the 
State,  shows  as  its  general  effects  that  the  industrial  establishments 
were  in  operation  about  two-thirds  of  full  time,  employed  about  85 
per  cent,  of  the  average  number  employed  in  1892,  paid  in  wages 
monthly  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  monthly  average  in  1892,  and 
produced  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  normal  output.  In  some  excep- 
tional industries  the  ratio  of  time  run,  of  people  employed,  of  wages 
paid  and  of  product,  was  much  higher  than  the  foregoing  percent- 
ages ;  and  in  some  other  industries,  notably  in  woolen  goods,  cutlery, 
firearms,  and  musical  instruments,  the  ratio  was  much  lower.  For 
the  majority  of  the  industries,  the  lowest  points  of  the  depression 
were  in  January  and  July  of  1894.  The  conditions  in  August,  1894, 
were  better  than  the  conditions  in  August,  1893,  in  fifteen  of  the 
twenty-seven  industries  in  the  classification.  A  little  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  establishments  represented  reduced  the  rate  of  wages — 
10  per  cent,  being  a  very  common  cut  in  rates.  In  a  very  few 
instances  part  of  the  wage  reduction  has-  been  restored. 

CHILD-LABOR. 

Previous  inquiries  by  the  Bureau  into  the  subject  of  child-labor 
are  supplemented   by  statistics  showing  the   proportion  of   school 
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children  who  attain  a  common  school  education,  to  which  are  added 
facts  and  arguments  from  many  sources  in  favor  of  legislative 
restriction  of  this  kind  of  labor,  the  whole  forming  a  basis  for  a 
renewal  of  the  recommendation  previously  made  that  the  age  limit 
of  employment  in  mechanical  and  mercantile  establishments  be 
raised  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  years. 

DECREASED    HOURS    AND    PRODUCTION. 

The  efforts  to  secure  decreased  working  hours  by  factory  opera- 
tives seemed  to  call  for  some  comment  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau, 
and  considerable  information  has  been  collected  in  Connecticut  on 
this  subject,  the  main  object  being  to  determine  the  relation  between 
decreased  working  hours  and  production.  The  conclusions  of  a 
number  of  manufacturers  who  have  reduced  the  hours  of  daily 
labor,  or  consented  to  a  short  day  on  Saturday,  are  given  on  this 
point,  and  the  results  show  considerable  diversity  of  opinion.  It 
seems  to  be  safe  to  assume,  from  the  returns,  that  in  many  instances 
where  mechanical  skill  enters  into  the  production  of  goods 
decreased  hours  result  in  more  concentration  of  energy  and  do  not 
decrease  product,  while  where  automatic  machinery  is  used  a  differ- 
ent result  ensues.  Recent  experiments  in  England  in  which  a 
decrease  of  working  time  has  not  been  accompanied  by  a  lessening 
of  output  are  given  and  furnish  some  interesting  data  for  those 
engaged  in  the  study  of  this  subject. 
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SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS. 


Connecticut  people  of  the  present  generation  have  shown  com- 
paratively little  interest  in  the  saving  and  loan  association  move- 
ment. Forty  years  ago,  however,  such  associations  occupied  a 
large  share  of  the  public  attention  in  Connecticut,  were  the  objects 
of  annual  inspection  by  the  Bank  Commissioners,  and  were  the  sub- 
ject of  much  legislation.  In  the  unfortunate  and  somewhat  disas- 
trous results  of  the  ill-conducted  experiment  of  those  earlier  days 
may  be  found  a  reason  for  the  present  slow  growth  in  Connecticut 
of  a  method  of  co-operation  which  has  in  it  many  advantages  for 
the  wage-earner. 

Those  earlier  associations  did  not  appear  in  the  Bank  Commis- 
sioners' reports  after  1867.  Beginning  in  1884,  one  modern  asso- 
ciation has  annually,  under  its  State  charter,  made  report  to  the 
Bank  Commissioners.  The  other  existing  associations  have  not 
hitherto  figured  in  the  report  of  a  State  department.  Because  of 
this  official  silence  on  the  subject,  it  is  assumed  that  knowledge  of 
the  methods  and  purposes  of  saving  and  loan  associations  is  con- 
fined in  Connecticut  mainly  to  those  within  the  limited  circle  of  the 
operations  of  such  associations.  To  aid,  therefore,  to  a  better 
understanding  of  what  is  to  follow  in  this  report,  a  brief  description 
of  a  saving  and  loan  association  is  here  inserted. 

GENERAL    PLAN    OF    OPERATION. 

Tersely  put,  a  saving  and  loan  association  is  co-operation  in  the 
saving  and  loaning  of  money.  The  common  use  of  the  word 
"  building  "  in  the  title  of  these  associations  may  be  a  trifle  mislead- 
ing to  the  novice.  They  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  building 
associations.  They  do  not  erect  buildings,  but  they  loan  money  to 
those  of  their  members  who  desire  to  buy  or  to  build  homes.  The 
better  title  is,  "Saving  and  Loan  Association."  But,  under  what- 
ever title,  the  object  is  practically  the  same,  and  the  methods 
similar.  It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  reference  is  here 
*5 
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made  exclusively  to  local  savings  and  loan  associations,  limited  in 
their  operations  to  a  small  circumscribed  territory,  and  that  the 
so-called  national  associations,  doing  business  in  several  States 
through  agents,  are  not  here  considered. 

The  capital  of  a  saving  and  loan  association  is  the  accumulated 
contributions  of  its  members.  Upon  the  organization  of  an  associa- 
tion, each  member  pays  an  entrance  fee,  or  not,  as  may  be 
determined,  and  subscribes  for  a  certain  number  of  shares  of  stock. 
The  ultimate  value  of  a  share  of  stock  is  generally  fixed  at  $200,' 
as  that  sum  avoids  fractions  in  calculation  of  monthly  interest  pay- 
ments at  an  annual  rate  of  six  per  cent.,  and  simplicity  of  method 
is  a  desideratum  in  a  saving  and  loan  association.  A  member  pays 
for  his  stock  in  installments,  usually  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per 
month  per  share,  which  payments  are  continued  until  the  stock 
reaches  its  matured  value  of  $200  per  share,  when  the  stockholder 
receives  the  matured  value  and  the  stock  is  canceled. 

Without  the  addition  of  interest  and  other  profits,  a  share  of 
stock,  par  value  $200,  on  which  one  dollar  is  paid  monthly,  would 
reach  its  matured  value  in  200  months.  But  the  period  of  maturity' 
is  much  lessened  by  the  operation  of  compound  interest,  and  by 
the  addition  of  other  minor  income.  '  When  sufficient  money  has 
been  accumulated  in  the  treasury  of  an  association,  it  is  offered  to 
the  members  who  may  wish  to  borrow.  A  member  may  borrow,  if 
funds  are  available,  to  the  matured  value  of  the  number  of  shares  he 
holds,  the  security  being  a  real  estate  mortgage  and  a  pledge  of  the 
shares  on  which  the  money  is  borrowed.  He  will  pay  on  the  loan 
interest  at  the  rate  of  six  (or  other)  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable 
monthly,  and  will  therefore  pay  each  month,  at  the  six  per  cent, 
interest  rate,  two  dollars  on  each  share,  one  dollar  in  dues  and  one 
dollar  in  interest.  Thus  each  month's  payments,  by  increasing  the 
value  of  the  stock,  increase  the  value  of  the  security.  When  the 
pledged  shares  reach  the  value  of  $200  each,  the  loan  and  stock  are 
canceled  and  the  mortgage  released.  Money  may  also  be  loaned  on 
a  pledge  of  stock,  but  not  in  excess  of  the  then  existing  value  of  the 
stock. 

It  may  happen  that  there  will  not  be  sufficient  funds  on  hand  to 
accommodate  all  who  wish  to  borrow.  In  that  event,  priority  of 
loan  is  generally  determined  by  bids  of  a  bonus  or  premium,  the 
money  going  to  those  who  bid  the  highest  for.  its  immediate  use. 
This  bonus  is  sometimes  added  to  the  face  of  the  loan  ;  in  other 
cases   it  is  deducted   from  the  face  of   the  Joan,  but  more  often  it 
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remains  as  a  fixed  monthly  charge,  and  thus  becomes,  in  effect,  an 
addition  to  the  interest  payment.  In  the  interest  of  simplicity  of 
statement,  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  different  systems  is 
deferred.  However  paid,  the  premium  or  bonus  is  an  added  profit, 
which  aids  in  shortening  the  period  of  maturity  of  stock. 

Other  sources  of  income  are  entrance  fees,  fees  for  the  transfer 
of  stock  and  fees  for  the  withdrawal  of  stock.  Sometimes,  also,  a 
small  portion  of  the  profits  is  withheld  from  the  withdrawing  share- 
holder. Fines  for  default  in  payment  of  dues,  interest  or  premiums 
likewise  add  a  little  to  the  income.  Default  in  payment  for  a  cer- 
tain fixed  period  involves  cancellation  of  unpledged  stock,  or  the 
foreclosure  of  a  mortgage  given  as  security  for  a  loan  ;  but  in  each 
case  the  defaulting  shareholder  is  entitled  to  the  actualvalue  of  his 
stock,  less  fines  or  other  legal  charges. 

The  expenses  in  the  conduct  of  an  association  are  comparatively 
small.  Few  officers  are  salaried,  and  only  in  small  amounts,  and  to 
this  is  added  the  rent  of  a  place  of  meeting,  printing  and  other 
minor  items. 

The  foregoing  is  a  simple  description  of  the  methods  of  a  saving 
and  loan  association  issuing  one  series  of  stock.  It  should  be 
added  that  stock  is  generally  issued  periodically  in  series,  thus 
attracting  new  members,  who  will   not  have  back   installments   to 

Pay- 
There  have  been  many  modifications,  and  there  are  some  remain- 
ing, of  the  preceding  outline  of  a  typical  saving  and  loan  association, 
but  the  modification  will  appear  more  naturally  in  a  history  of  the 
growth  of  these  associations,  and  with  less  liability  to  confusion  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader  unfamiliar  with  such  organizations. 

ORIGIN    OF    THE    ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  first  authentic  information  on  the  subject  shows  that  asso- 
ciations for  enabling  the  subscribers  to  build  or  purchase  dwelling 
houses  were  known  in  Birmingham,  England,  as  far  back  as  the 
year  1781.  They  were  similar  to  modern  associations,  in  the  require- 
ment of  periodical  payments  until  the  aggregate  of  the  sums  paid 
should  amount  to  a  specified  sum,  and  in  the  further  requirement  of 
an  interest  payment  on  the  value  of  a  share  by  those  obtaining  prop- 
erty through  the  association.  Each  share  was  to  consist  of  a 
dwelling  house,  to  be  built  by  the  association,  and  the  title  to  which 
should  remain  in  the  association  until  the  maturity  of  the  share. 
Priority  in  the  possession  of  a  dwelling  was  determined  by  lot.    This 
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description  indicates  that  the  associations  were  building  clubs,  con- 
ducted in  much  the  same  manner  as  a  modern  watch  club. 

In  the  following  century,  when  the  associations  had  become 
numerous  in  England  and  Scotland,  improvements  in  their  methods 
were  introduced.  That  these  improvements  made  the  associations 
types,  in  many  respects,  of  the  modern  associations,  is  apparent  from 
the  language  of  an  act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  1836,  authorizing 
the  establishment  of  societies  "  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
members  to  erect  and  purchase  dwelling  houses,  or  acquire  other 
leasehold  estate  ;  but  it  shall  be  mortgaged  to  the  society  until  the 
amount  or  value  of  the  share  drawn  on  shall  be  repaid,  with  interest 
and  all  other  appropriate  payments." 

According  to  another  authority,  the  association  plan  of  saving 
money  was  put  in  practice  in  China  some  2,0.00  years  ago.  The 
account  given  of  these  Chinese  associations  is.  interesting,  if  not 
pertinent.  Dr.  John  Henry  Gray,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Laws, 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  People  of  China,"  says  that  societies 
called  Lee  Woee  were  instituted  by  Pong  Koong,  an  official  of  great 
wealth,  who  flourished  200  years  b.  c.  The  members  paid  periodi- 
cally into  the  common  fund,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  for  arrears, .bid- 
additional  rates  of  interest  for  priority  of  a  loan,  and  repaid  the  loan 
in  installments,  with  interest. 

INTRODUCTION    AND    GROWTH    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

The  first  building  association  in  this  country  was  organized  in 
Frankford,  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia,  January  3,  1831,'  and  was 
named  the  "  Oxford  Provident  Building  Association."  It  issued  a 
single  series  of  stock,  which  matured  in  ten  years  and  six  months, 
when  the  association  was  dissolved.  Another  society  was  immedi- 
ately formed.  The  growth  of  similar  societies  in  Philadelphia  and 
vicinity  was  rapid  during  the  decade  ending  in  1850,  in  which  year 
laws  were  enacted  providing  for  their  incorporation.  From  Penn- 
sylvania the  associations  spread  into  the  adjoining  States,  and  then 
throughout  the  country.  Philadelphia  has  been  their  breeding- 
place  in  America,  and  in  that  city  the  results  accomplished  are 
remarkable.  It  was  estimated  in  1886  that  through  their  operations 
100,000  homes  had  been  constructed  in  Philadelphia  alone. 

The  largest  proportionate  number  of  associations  is  found  in  the 
five  Middle  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware and  Maryland.  In  the  total  number '  Ohio  ranks  next  to 
Pennsylvania,  and   is  followed  by  Illinois.       The   associations    are 
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flourishing  and  growing  rapidly  in  Massachusetts  under  a  model 
law,  and  are  found  in  lesser  numbers  in  the  other  New  England 
States,  except  Vermont.  They  are  also  numerous  in  Minnesota, 
Indiana  and  Michigan,  and  exist  in  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana and  California.  There  are  many  in  Missouri,  and  a  few  are 
reported  in  each  of  the  South  and  Southwestern  States. 

PRESENT    IMPORTANCE    OF    THE    ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  figures  in  the  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  show  the  present  importance  of  these  associa- 
tions. Their  total  number,  according  to  that  report,  is  5,838,  and 
their  total  net  assets  are  given  at  $450,667,594.  The  homes  ac- 
quired through  this  method  of  co-operation  are  estimated  at  314,755- 
The  accumulations,  made  through  the  aid  and  stimulus  of  savings 
and  loan  associations,  must  be  over  one  billion  of  dollars.  In  New 
York  State  the  417  associations  reporting  for  1892  had  a  total  mem- 
bership of  166,323,  of  whom  34,643  were  women,  and  had  aggregate 
assets  of  $31,000,000.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Social 
Science  Association  in  1888,  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn  said  that  "at  the 
rate  the  building  associations  are  now  gaining,  the  time  may  come 
when  their  accumulated  savings  at  any  one  time  will  exceed  those 
of  oui  savings  banks."  That  condition  has  already  been  reached  in 
Ohio,  in  which  State,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Inspector  of 
Building  and  Loan  Associations  for  1892,  the  assets  of  the  associa- 
tions exceeded  the  combined  capital  of  the  national,  the  savings  and 
the  private  banks  by  about  eleven  millions  of  dollars. 

CHANGES   IN    METHODS. 

As  the  associations  have  grown  in  number,  they  have  changed 
materially  the  plan  of  operation.  The  earliest  and  the  simplest 
form  of  the  scheme,  and  one  which  remains  to  a  limited  extent,  is 
known  as  the  Terminating  Plan.  Under  this  plan  stock  is  not 
issued  in  series,  and  each  share,  when  issued,  is  made  to  date  back 
to  the  first  payment  of  dues,  so  that  shares  issued  years  after  the 
origin  of  the  association  are  required  to  be  made  equal  to  those  first 
issued,  by  back  payments  equal  to  the  accumulated  value  of  the  old 
shares.  The  effect  of  this  plan  in  operation  was  to  discourage  a 
growth  in  membership,  the  first  payment  required  being  beyond  the 
means  of  many  who  might  otherwise  desire  to  be  members.  Check- 
ing the  growth  of  membership  checked  also  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  borrowers^  with  the  result  thac  capital  increased  beyond  the 
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demands  for  it  on  the  part  of  members,  thus  necessitating  less  profit- 
able investments  or  some  plan  of  forcing  the  non-borrowing  mem- 
bers either  to  withdraw  or  borrow. 

The  remedy  for  this  trouble  was  found  in  the  serial  issue  of 
stock.  This  made  the  association  continuous,  encouraged  growth 
in  membership  and  consequently  increased  the  number  of  -borrow- 
ers, thereby  lessening  the  likelihood  of  an  unprofitable  accumulation 
of  funds.  As  a  further  safeguard,  withdrawals  on  the  part  of  non- 
borrowing  members  were  encouraged  by  increasing  the  per  centage 
of  profits  on  withdrawn  stock  as  a  series  approached  maturity,  and 
provision  was  made  for  a  forced  withdrawal,  at  full  profit,  of  un- 
pledged shares  after  a  series  had  run,  a  certain  number  of  years. 
These  provisions  operated  to  materially  reduce  the  number  of  free 
or  unpledged  shares  at  the  date  of  maturity  of  a  series,  and  pre- 
vented the  recurrence  of  an  experience  which  befel  some  earlier 
associations,  which  were  under  the  harrassing  necessity  of  devoting 
the  greater  part  of  their  funds  to  the  payment  of  unpledged  mature 
shares,  instead  of  loaning  the  money  at  a  profit. 

MODIFICATIONS    IN    PREMIUM    FEATURE. 

Other  important  modifications  in  the  development  of  the  plan  of 
savings  and  loan  associations  relate  to  the  matter  of'  bonus  or  pre- 
mium. The  oldest  premium  plan  is  that  known  as  the  gross  plan, 
under  which  the  borrower  paid  the  premium  in  advance,  and  was 
charged  interest  on  the  gross  amount  of  the  loan.  Put  concretely, 
the  borrower  who  obligated  himself  for  a  loan  of  $1,000;  on  which 
he  paid  $50  bonus  or  premium,  received  $950  and  paid  interest  on 
$1,000.  The  injustice  of  requiring  the  borrower  to  pay  interest  on 
money  which  he  did  not  obtain,  led  to  a  modification  of  the  plan 
whereby  interest  was  charged  only  on  the  net  sum  received  by  the 
borrower.     This  was  called  the  net  plan. 

Lack  of  financial  skill  of  management  involved  many  associations 
conducted  on  this  plan  in  difficulties.  The  payment  of  a  loan 
before  maturity  entitled  the  borrower,  of  course,  to  a  rebate  of  a 
proportionate  amount  of  the  premium.  The  returnable  portion  of  a 
premium  should  therefore  have  been  regarded  as  a  liability.  But 
many  associations  counted  the  whole  premium  as  a  profit  earned, 
and  divided  it  in  dividends  on  the  stock.  The  result  was  an  exorb- 
itant rate  of  profit  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  life  of  an  association, 
followed  by  heavy  withdrawals  of  unpledged  stock  when  the  divi- 
dend rate  began  to  fall.     Those  who  could  withdraw  profited  at  the 
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expense  of  .those  who,  having  borrowed  on  their  shares,  could  not 
release  themselves  ;  and  in  the  event  of  the  repayment  of  a  loan 
before  maturity,  and  the  necessity  of  rebating  a  premium,  the  asso- 
ciation found  itself  in  the  condition  of  one  who  had  followed  the 
disastrous  practice  of  paying  cash  and  giving  credit. 

To  remedy  this,  and  in  the  further  very  commendable  desire  of 
simplicity  of  method,  the  installment  plan  was  devised.  As  at  first 
practiced,  the  premium  bid  was  divided  into  as  many  parts  as  there 
were  months  in  the  assumed  period  in  which  the  stock  was  to 
mature,  and  one  part  was  paid  each  month.  As  the  actual  period 
of  maturity  sometimes  exceeded  the  assumed  period,  a  gap  was  left 
between  the  time  when  premium  payments  ceased  and  the  loan 
matured,  with  the  result  that  the  repayment  of  a  loan  before  the 
assumed  time  of  maturity  involved  the  rebate  of  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  premium.  The  plan  now  generally  followed  is  to  make 
the  premium  a  rate  per  cent.,  payable  monthly  with  the  interest 
during  the  continuance  of  the  loan.  This  was  the  plan  adopted  in 
the  law  of  Massachusetts,  since  modified  by  an  amendment  to  the 
law  providing  that  the  bid  for  loans  may,  "  instead  of  a  premium,  be 
a  rate  of  annual  interest  upon  the  sum  desired,  payable  in  monthly 
installments,"  such  bids  to  "  include  the  whole  interest  to  be  paid  at 
any  rate  not  less  than  five  per  cent,  per  annum."  This  was  a  fur- 
ther step  in  the  direction  of  simplicity,  and  for  that  reason  is 
finding  favor. 

EQUITY    AND    INEQUITY    OF    THE    PREMIUM. 

Recently  a  movement  has  been  inaugurated  among  associations 
in  Ohio  to  abandon  the  premium  charge  to  borrowers,  and  thus 
further  to  simplify  the  loan.  Premiums  are  not  a  necessary  adjunct 
of  a  saving  and  loan  association.  They  were  introduced  as  the 
most  equitable  means  of  determining  priority  of  loan,  and  they  pro- 
ceed on  the  theory  that  the  one  who  anticipates  the  matured  value 
of  his  shares,  and  has  the  immediate  use  of  his  money,  should  pay  a 
bonus  for  that  privilege,  as  it  is  assumed  that  he  will  profit  by  the 
use  of  the  money.  It  should  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  he 
pays  interest  for  the  use  of  the  money,  which  interest  is,  in  itself, 
a  bonus  for  immediate  realization  of  the  value  of  his  shares.  When 
the  demand  for  money  is  not  in  excess  of  the  supply,  no  bonus  need 
be  paid.  The  premium,  then,  represents  a  higher  interest  rate 
following  upon  an  excess  of  demand  over  supply,  within  the  limited 
circle  of  operation  of  the  individual  association.     It  may  be  paid  by 
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some  and  not  by  others,  and  thus,  in  its  operation,  it  may  fail  to 
result  equitably  between  borrowing  members,  as  it  certainly  does 
not  do  equity  between  the  borrowing  and  the  non-borrowing  share- 
holders. It  is  true  that  the  payment  of  a  premium  increases  the 
profit  to  the  association,  and  that  the  one  who  pays  the  premium 
receives  back  a  portion  of  it  in  the  lessened  time  which  is  required 
to  mature  his  stock.  But  as  the  pledged  shares  are  only  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  total  number  of  shares,  it  follows  that  those  who  pay 
the  premiums  receive  only  about  one-quarter  of  the  benefit  accruing 
thereby.  As  has  been  said,  the  only  legitimate  excuse  for  the  pre- 
mium plan  is  that  it  is  the  most  equitable  means  yet  devised  to 
settle  conflicting  claims  of  would-be  borrowers.  It  is  something 
which  may  remedy  itself  in  time.  In  Ohio  the  premium  and 
interest  rates  in  the  loan  associations  have  steadily  been  falling,  and 
now  the  average  of  the  two  combined  is  less  than  the  legalized  rate 
of  interest  This  has  probably  been  the  reason  for  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  premium  by  some  Ohio  associations. 

THE    PLAN    OF    NET    REBATE. 

In  Ohio,  also,  originated  another  modification,  the  so-called 
"Ohio  plan  of  net  rebate,"  which  affects  the  interest  paid  and 
gradually  reduces  it.  It  consists  in  deducting  at  certain  stated 
periods  the  amount  of  monthly  installment  dues  paid  from  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  mortgage  loan,  and  charging  interest'  thereafter  only  on 
the  balance.  This  is  eminently  fair  to  the  borrower,  to  whom  much 
consideration  should  be  shown,  as  he  is  the  life  of  a  saving '"and  loan 
association.  Some  Pennsylvania  associations,  pursuing  this  plan  of 
net  rebate,  exclude  pledged  shares  from  participation  in  the  profits, 
on  the  theory  that  dues  credited  as  a  part  payment  on  a  loan  cannot 
also  be  regarded  as  invested  funds. 

Much  more  might  be  written  of  modifications  and  experiments 
made  in  the  life  of  the  saving  and  loan  association  movement,  but 
the  foregoing  will  suffice  for  present  purposes.  The  way  is  now 
cleared  for  a  history  of  saving  and  loan  associations  in  Connecticut. 


THE  EARLIER  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  CONNECTICUT. 

The  words  "  savings  bank  "  appeared  in  the  title  of  each  of  the 
earlier  associations  in  Connecticut.  As  the  'title  indicated,  the 
associations  were  savings  banks  as  well   as  loan  associations      The 
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first  law  authorizing  them  was  passed  in  1850.  It  provided  that 
any,  number  of  persons,  not  less  than  twenty-five,  might  associate 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  saving  and  building  association, 
entitled  "  to  receive  from  any  person  or  persons  any  deposit  or 
deposits  of  money,  in  the  form  of  stated  payments  upon  shares  of 
stock  or  otherwise,  not  exceeding  in  any  one  year  from  one,  person 
the  sum  of  $1,000  ;  to  loan  money  to  its  members  upon  real  or  per- 
sonal security,  or  upon  the  pledge  of  the  borrower's  stock  in  said 
association  ;  to  receive  interest  for  money  so  loaned  monthly,  quar- 
terly, semi-annually  or  in  advance  ;  to  receive  for  such  loan  or 
loans,  in  addition  to  the  legal  rate  of  interest  paid  as  aforesaid,  such 
a  bonus  as  the  parties  in  each  case  may  agree  upon  ;  to  loan  money 
to  persons  not  members  of  said  association  at  the  legal  rate  of 
interest,  provided  no  member  of  said  association  who  can  furnish 
good  and  sufficient  security  therefor  applies  for  it  ,"  to  purchase 
and  hold  real  estate  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  its  business,  and 
such  as  may  be  mortgaged  to  it  as  security  for  loans  ;  and  to  invest 
such  funds  as  cannot  be  loaned  to  its  members  upon  sufficient 
security  in  the  bonds  of  any  city,  the  stock  of  any  incorporated 
bank  in  Connecticut,  the  bonds  of  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  York,  and  the  bonds  of  the  United  States. 

Each  association  created  under  the  law  was  forbidden  to 
establish  any  branches  or  agencies,  or  to  do  business  at  any  other 
place  than  its  office  ;  and  was  required  to  make  annually  to  the' 
General  Assembly  a  full  and  sworn  statement  of  its  condition.  It 
was  provided,  also,  that  upon  the  application  and  affidavit  of 
depositors,  shareholders  or  creditors  of  any  association  having  inter- 
est in  or  claims  on  the  association  to  the  amount  of  $5,000,  a  judge 
of  the  superior  or  county  court  might  order  a  strict  examination  to 
be  made  of  the  affairs  of  the  association.  The  association  had,  at 
all  times,  according  to  the  law,  a  lien  upon  all  the  stock,  deposits  or 
property  of  its  members,  shareholders  or  depositors  for  all  debts 
due  to  the  association  from  such  shareholders,  depositors  or 
members. 

OF  RAPID  GROWTH. 

A  few  associations  existed  before  the  enactment  of  the  law,  the 
first  of  which  record  is  had  being  one  in  Whitneyville,  a  suburb  of 
New  Haven,  which  began  business  in  November,  1849.  Following 
the  passage  of  the  law,  the  number  of  associations  rapidly  increased. 
By  a  legislative  act  of  1853  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  Bank  Com- 
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missioners  to  visit  and  examine  once  in  each  year,  or  oftener.  each 
saving  and  building  association,  and  to  make  a  report  thereon  to 
the  General  Assembly.  In  the  following  year  the  commissioners 
reported  the  existence  of  thirty-four  associations,  which  were 
declared  to  be  "  doing  a  successful  and  prosperous  business."  They 
had  an  aggregate  of  deposits.  January  i.  1S54,  of  $1,774,904.98,  of 
which  amount  SS19.560.41  were  paid  in  by  stockholders  and  $955,- 
344.57  by  depositors.  Their  loans  to  members  at  that  date  were 
$1.659. 462. 46,  and  to  persons  not  members  $50,511.50. 

COMMENDED    BY    THE    BANK    COMMISSIONERS. 

The  report  of  the  commissioners  for  1S54  was  generally  com- 
mendatory. They  found  that  the  associations  were  "  under  the 
control  of  gentlemen  of  the  highest  respectability,  and.  so  far  as  w,e 
have  been  able  to  discover  from  a  thorough  investigation  of  their 
affairs,  are  managed  in  strict  conformity  with  the  requirements  of 
the  law.  although  one  of  them  has,  in  a  single  instance,  committed 
the  error  of  borrowing  money  and  paying  more  than  six  per  cent, 
per  annum  for  its  use.  Upon  a  careful  inquiry,  and  as  thorough  an 
examination  as  we  could  make,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
their  loans  are  made  with  great  care  and  upon  first-class  securities. 
The  object  of  the  Legislature  in  authorizing  their  formation  seems  to 
have  been  to  hold  out  the  strongest  inducements  to  the  laboring 
classes  to  provide  themselves  with  homes  and  the  means  of  future 
support  by  making  gradual  savings  from  their  earnings.  The  sav- 
ings banks  had  done  much  in  furtherance  of  that  object,  but  had 
not  fully  accomplished  it.  It  is  claimed  that  the  new  svstem  fully 
answers  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  established." 

Elsewhere  in  the  report  the  commissioners  said  :  "  The  new 
principle  in  the  law  to  which  we  have  alluded,  authorizing  a  greater 
rate  of  interest  than  six  per  cent,  per  annum  to  be  taken  by  these 
associations  upon  their  loans,  appeared  to  us  at  the  commencement 
ir  official  examination  to  be  founded  in  wrong,  and  calculated 
to  do.  in  many  cases,  injustice.  But,  on  inquiry,  we  learned  that 
those  who.  as  we  supposed,  most  needed  the  protection  which  usury 
laws  afford  were  the  strongest  supporters  of  the  principle.  They 
urged,  in  support  of  their  position,  that  they  had  been  compelled  to 
r  the  houses  which  they  had  lived  in  for  many  years  a  rent 
equal  to  :en  or  twelve  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  their  cost,  and 
that  they  would  be  enabled,  by  paying  to  these  associations  a  rate  of 
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interest,  including  the  bonus,  much  less  than  that,  to  build  comfort- 
able tenements  for  themselves,  and  pay  for  them  in  six  or  eight 
years.  That  these  associations  hold  out  the  strongest  inducements 
to  oersons  in  middling  circumstances,  and  to  those  who  would  wish 
to  provide  for  themselves  and  families  in  case  of  accident  or  mis- 
fortune to  save  their  surplus  income,  must  be  admitted." 

OX    INSECURE    FOUNDATION. 

Lack  of  comprehension  of  the  true  purposes  of  a  saving  and  loan 
association,  and  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  should  be  conducted, 
is  apparent,  both  in  the  provisions  of  the  Connecticut  law  of  1850 
and  in  the  first  report  of  the  Bank  Commissioners  on  the  subject. 
The  law,  in  the  first  place,  made  the  associations  banks  without 
throwing  about  them  any  of  the  safeguards  of  banks.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  a  bank  to  receive  deposits,  repayable  at  any  time.  It  is  the 
business  of  a  saving  and  loan  association  to  safely  invest  the 
accumulated  savings  of  its  members.  Its  funds,  consequently, 
should  be  tied  up  in  mortgages  of  a  fixed  nature.  It  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  two  businesses  under  one  management.  Either  so 
large  a  reserve  must  be  maintained  as  to  make  the  undertaking 
unprofitable,  or  else,  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  large  demand  for 
money,  the  association  must  collapse.  There  is  the  further  danger 
involved  in  the  fact  that  men  may  not  be  as  careful  in  investing 
other  people's  money  as  when  they  are  handling  their  own.  and 
that  advances  for  speculative  purposes  may  result  in  disaster. 

As  has  been  seen,  the  deposits  in  the  Connecticut  associations  at 
the  beginning  of  1854  were  in  excess  of  the  capital  stock  paid  in. 
and  were  vastly  in  excess  of  the  negotiable  securities  held.  The 
legitimate  banks  at  that  date  were  not  paying  over  five  per  cent, 
interest  on  deposit.  The  associations  organized  under  the  act  of 
1850  promised  six  per  cent.  So  abundantly  did  the  money  pour  in 
that  it  became  necessary  to  loan  in  large  sums  to  individuals,  which 
a  saving  and  loan  association  cannot  prudently  do.  One  associa- 
tion reported  a  loan,  or  loans,  to  one  individual  of  Sio.ooo,  another 
association  one  of  Si 2,000,  and  two  other  associations  each  individ- 
ual loans  of  Si 6,000.  Even  this  liberality  to  possible  speculators 
did  not  avail  to  reduce  the  surplus,  and  money  was  loaned  freelvto 
parties  not  members  of  the  associations.  Loans  on  personal 
security  grew  until  in  1S58  they  exceeded  the  mortgage  loans  :  large 
investments  were  made  in  stocks  and  bonds  :  railroads  out  of  the 
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State  were  aided  with  loans  ;  questionable  real  estate  security,  in 
and  out  of  the  State,  was  accepted  ;  and  paper  was  even  discounted 
on  the  street. 

THE    RESULTS    OF    LOOSE    METHODS. 

Natural  results  followed  from  these  loose  financial  methods.  A 
partial  report  of  suspended  paper  in  1855  showed  a  total  of  over 
$16,000,  which  had  grown  (still  only  partially  reported)  to  $75,000 
in  1856,  and  to  $165,000  in  1S57.  Foreclosures  became  common,  a 
total  of  forty-four  in  suit  being  reported  in  May,  1859.  The  losses 
from  this  source  were  large.  The  association  in  Bristol  reported,  in 
1S57,  that  it  had  suspended  $41,850  of  permanent  loans  and  $30,712 
of  temporary  loans,  and  had  taken  $10,875  worth  of  real  estate  for 
loans,  making  a  total  of  $83,437  of  unavailable  assets,  on  which  a 
loss  of  $30,000  was  estimated.  Another  example  was  furnished  by 
a  New  Haven  association,  which  had  matured  its  first  series  of  stock 
in  six  years  and  eleven  months,  the  shareholders  receiving  about 
sixty  per  cent,  interest.  This  series,  the  Bank  Commissioners 
reported  in  1858,  "was  paid  off  without  deducting  any  per  centage 
for  possible  or  probable  losses,  by  which  serious  injustice  was  done  • 
to  holders  of  the  after  series  of  stock.  The  second  series  is  now 
nearly  full,  and  the  dividends  have  been  credited  regularly  to  the 
stock  without  retiring  losses  or  making  any  provision  for  them.  The 
association  now  holds  real  estate  amounting  to  over  $6o,oco,  which 
has  fallen  into  their  hands  either  by  surrender  or  .foreclosure.-  On 
this  amount  a  serious  loss  must  be  sustained,  and  they  should  be 
restrained  from  paying  up  any  further  series  of  stock  until  their 
losses  are  provided  for." 

EXCESSIVE    PREMIUM. 

An  explanation  of  how  an  association  could  mature  stock  in  less 
than  seven  years  involves  the  details  of  a  feature  of  operation 
which  contributed  largely  to  the  failure  and  downfall  of  the  associa- 
tions. That  feature  was  the  excessive  bonus  collected  on  loans, 
and  the  manner  of  accounting  employed  in  connection  therewith. 
From  that  alone  flowed  the  results  which  the  Bank  Commissioners, 
in  1854,  described  as  a  successful  and  prosperous  business.  The 
law  of  1850  placed  no  limit  on  the  amount  of  bonus  that  could  be 
accepted.  Excessive  rates  were  paid,  the  reports  for  1853  and  1854 
showing  for  many  associations  larger  receipts  from  bonus  than  from 
interest.     Where   the   bonus    was    paid   in   monthly   installments   it 
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varied  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  one  per  cent,  per  month 
on  real  estate  loans  ;  on  other  loans  it  was  one  and  a  half  to  two 
per  cent,  per  month.  When  it  was  paid  in  advance  for  the  whole 
period  of  the  loan,  which  was  a  common  method,  it  rose  in  many 
associations  to  twenty-five  per  cent.,  in  one  exceptional  case  to 
twenty-six  per  cent,  and  in  another  to  twenty-seven  per  cent.  So 
glaring  became  the  evil  that,  on  the  request  of  the  Bank  Commission- 
ers in  1855  for  additional  legislation,  the  General  Assembly  fixed  the 
maximum  bonus  on  real  estate  loans,  when  taken  for  the  whole 
period  of  the  loan,  at  twenty-five  per  cent.,  or  one-half  of  one  per 
cent,  when  taken  monthly.  At  the  same  time  it  limited  the  maxi- 
mum bonus  on  a  temporary  loan  to  one-half  of  one  per  cent, 
monthly,  and  decreed  six  per  cent,  per  annum  to  be  the  maximum 
interest  rate  at  which  a  loan  of  any  kind  could  be  made  to  any  per- 
son not  a  stockholder. 

PHENOMENAL    DIVIDENDS. 

Great  as  was  the  evil  of  unrestricted  usury  in  the  shape  of 
excessive  bonus,  a  greater  evil,  in  its  effect  upon  the  life  of  the  asso- 
ciations, was  the  method  by  which  the  bonus,  taken  in  advance  for 
the  entire  period  of  the  loan,  was  accounted  for.  The  entire 
amount  was  immediately  entered  as  a  profit  earned,  and  was  dis- 
tributed to  the  stock  in  the  shape  of  dividends.  The  dividends, 
under  this  system  of  finance,  were,  in  many  cases,  phenomenal.  An 
annual  rate  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  was  frequent ; 
several  associations  credited  stockholders  with  from  forty  to  fifty 
per  cent.,  while  one  reported  the  exceptional  and  gilt-edged  rate  of 
seventy-five  per  cent.  A  Waterbury  association  which,  during  the 
year  ending  in  April,  1855,  had  reduced  the  number  of  its  share- 
holders from  7.25  to  700,  and  the  number  of  shares  of  stock  from 
3,530  to  3,502,  reported  an  increase  for  the  year  of  capital  stock 
from  $52,559  to  $122,475.  A  New  Haven  association  doubled  its 
capital  in  a  year,  though  its  shares  of  stock  only  increased  from 
5,263  to  5,724  ;  while  a  Bridgeport  association,  with  an  increase  of 
only  fifty-three  in  the  shares  of  stock  issued — from  835  to  888 — 
more  than  trebled  its  capital  stock  in  fifteen  months. 

It  was  "  a  prosperous  and  successful  business  "  for  stockholders 
who  were  shrewd  enough  to  withdraw  early  and  take  the  large  divi- 
dends credited  to  their  stock.  An  incomplete  report  for  1854  of 
the  shares  withdrawn  makes  the  aggregate  value  $11,277.  This 
movement  assumed  large  proportions  in  the  succeeding  years,  when 
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the  nature  of  the  business  and  restrictive  legislation  reduced  the 
bonus  rates,  and  dividend  rates  rapidly  fell  until  in  some  associa- 
tions they  were  less  than  savings  bank  dividends.  For  the  last 
quarter  of  1855  the  amount  of  shares  withdrawn  was  $124,453,  and 
one  association  reported  that  all  its  receipts  for  the  quarter  had 
been  used  in  paying  depositors  and  withdrawing  shareholders.  The 
depositors  dropped  out  even  faster  than  did  the  stockholders.  In 
the  last  quarter  of  1856  the  stock  withdrawn  aggregated  $110,846. 
A  Meriden  association  reported  a  deficiency  of  2.77  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  stock,  "  caused  by  amount  of  bonus  allowed  withdrawing 
members."  In  the  light  of  these  developments,  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  in  later  reports  announcements  that  many  stockholders, 
especially  those  who  were  borrowers,  had  defaulted  in  their  pay- 
ments. The  borrowers,  who  could  not  withdraw,  were  beginning 
to  see  how  they  had  been  fleeced. 

MORE    LEGISLATIVE    RESTRICTIONS. 

To  return  to  the  chronological  history  of  the  associations  :  They 
numbered  forty-eight  on  January  1,  1855,  according  to  the  Bank 
Commissioners'  report,  had  in  capital  stock  a  total  of  $1,876,063, 
and  a  total  in  deposits  of  $1,635,395.  The  General  Assembly  of 
that  year,  in  addition  to  limiting  bonus  and  interest  rates,  endeav- 
ored to  confine  the  associations  more  closely  to  their  legitimate 
membership  and  purpose.  It  required,  under  a  penalty  of  $500 
forfeit  for  each  offense,  that  all  installments  of  stock  be  payable  at 
the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  month  per  share  ;  and  that  three-fourths 
of  all  the  moneys  received,  whether  as  installments  on  stock,  as 
deposits  or  otherwise,  be  loaned  to  stockholders  holding  such  num- 
ber of  shares  of  stock  as,  when  full,  would  equal  the  amount  loaned, 
and  that  all  such  loans  be  secured  by  mortgage  on  unincumbered 
real  estate  situate  in  Connecticut. 

The  Bank  Commissioners,  in  their  report  in  May,  1856,  state 
that  these  enactments  were  judicious  aud  had  removed  some  of  the 
objections  against  the  associations,  but  there  was  need,  the  commis- 
sioners added,  of  more  legislation.  The  class  of  associations  issuing 
series  of  shares  of  $200  each,  on  which  one  dollar  was  paid 
monthly,  and  loaning  their  funds  mostly  to  shareholders  on  real 
estate  security,  taking  the  bonus  out  for  the  whole  time,  were 
reported  to  be  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition,  and  to  be  adminis- 
tering their  affairs  strictly  in  accordance  with  law.  .'  The  associations 
taking  a  monthly  bonus  were  also  reported  as  equally  well  managed, 
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but  as  having  got  into  difficulty  because  of  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
that  the  bonus  so  taken  was  usurious  and  illegal.  Loans  so  made, 
in  good  faith,  were  liable  to  be  contested  on  the  ground  of  usury, 
and  the  commissioners  recommended  that  the  loans  be  legalized, 
pointing  out  that  any  other  legislation  looking  to  the  closing  up  of 
the  associations  and  the  foreclosing  of  the  mortgages  would  be 
attended  with  great  loss  on  the  part  of  the  borrowers.  A  further 
recommendation  was  made  that  no  more  series  of  stock  should  be 
issued  except  to  those  who  wished  actually  to  become  borrowers  for 
the  amount  of  stock  subscribed. 

OPERATING    AS    BANKS    OF    DISCOUNT. 

The  commissioners  thus  denounced  the  organizations  having  a 
nominal  capital,  with  a  certain  amount  paid  in  :  "  Their  business 
has  been  to  receive  all  the  deposits  they  could  obtain  at  six  per 
cent.,  and  to  loan  them  at  the  best  rate  they  could  get,  principally 
on  notes  and  personal  security,  without  much  reference  as  to 
whether  they  loaned  to  stockholders,  as  the  law  requires,  when  the 
rate  of  interest  is  above  six  per  cent.,  or  to  indifferent  persons. 
They  have  no  monthly  payments  on  stock,  and  very  few  loans  upon 
real  estate — and  we  cannot  regard  them  in  any  other  light  than 
simply  banks  of  discount  and  deposit,  organized  under  a  law  which 
they  have  construed  to  suit  their  own  views,  and  under  which,  with 
the  aid  of  large  deposits,  they  have  succeeded  in  making  very  large 
dividends  upon  a  very  small  cash  capital — some  of  them  as  high  as 
forty  and  fifty  per  cent.  These  banks  have  generally  for  directors 
and  managers  men  of  the  first  standing  for  probity  and  wealth  in 
the  community,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  they  have  been  able  to 
obtain  large  amounts  of  deposits  at  six  per  cent.,  more  especially  as 
the  regular  banks  are  prohibited  from  paying  more  than  four  per 
cent.,  and  the  chartered  savings  banks,  until  recently,  have  rarely 
paid  more  than  five  per  cent.  This  class  of  institutions,  although 
organized  under  the  law  establishing  savings  banks  and  building 
associations,  cannot  lay  the  slightest  claim  to  the  title  of  building 
associations,  for  they  have  but  very  little  loaned  upon  real  estate, 
and  very  little  to  their  own  shareholders.  .  The  Fairfield  County 
Association,  at  Norwalk,  has  closed.  The  Mechanics  and  Farmers', 
at  New  London,  is  now  closing,  and  we  think  it  for  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  State  that  the  institutions  which  we  have  thus  specified 
should  be  prohibited  from  transacting  further  business." 
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There  were  at  this  date  about  six  of  these  associations.  The 
nominal  capital  was  generally  $100,000,  from  five  to  fifteen  per  cent, 
of  which  was  paid  in,  the  balance  being  notes  indorsed  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  directors.  The  first  of  this  class  was  the  Hart- 
ford County  Savings  Association,  and  it  will  serve  as  a  specimen,  as 
it  was  probably  a  pattern.  It  began  business  in  February,  185 1, 
with  a  nominal  capital  of  $100,000,  fifteen  per  cent,  paid  in.  The 
directors  elected  were  men  of  the  highest  standing  and  responsi- 
bility, and  they  solicited  deposits  at  six  per  cent.  At  the  first 
examination  made  by  the  commissioners,  it  was  found  that  the 
association  had  obtained  $390,000  in  deposits,  and  had  indorsed 
upon  the  stock  notes  and  credited  to>  the  capital  stock  $27,500  of 
earnings  in  less  than  four  years.  The  association  paid  no  attention 
to  the"  provisions  of  the  law  requiring  that  three-quarters  of  the 
funds  be  loaned  to  stockholders  on  real  estate  security,  and  prohib- 
iting loans  to  other  than  stockholders  at  more  than  the  legal  rate  of 
interest.  It  made  loans  to  railroads  out  of  the  State,  and  discounted 
paper  on  the  street,  being  solely  solicitous  to  get  a  high  rate  of 
interest.  Its  managers  were  grossly  careless,  and  its  treasurer 
absconded  in  January,  1858,  leaving  a  deficit  of  over  $150,000. 

The  General  Assembly  did  not  adopt  the  recommendation  of 
the  commissioners  to  legislate  this  class  of  associations  out  of  exist- 
ence, and  they  remained,  in  the  words  of  the  .commissioners,  "to 
distract  the  minds  of  the  whole  community  on  the  subject  of  inter- 
est, and  to  give  a  fictitious  value  to  money." 

At  the  date  of  the  1856  report  fifty  associations  were  in 
existence,  and  this  was  the  high-water  mark  in  number  of  associa- 
tions. Reports  from  forty-three  associations,  the  others  not  - 
reporting,  showed  aggregate  capital  of  $2,537,332,  deposits  of 
$1,630,995  (which  amount  would  have  been  swollen  to  over  $2,000,- 
000  if  all  the  associations  had  reported),  real  estate  loans  $2,741,013, 
loans  on  personal  security  $1,141,821,  number  of  shareholders 
9,060,  of  whom  3,532  were  borrowers,  and  number  of  depositors 
9,061. 

LEGISLATIVE    RELIEF    FOR    THE    BORROWERS. 

At  the  legislative  session  of  1856  the  healing  act,  recommended 
by  the  Bank  Commissioners,  was  adopted,  validating  all  association 
loans,  which  were  not,  because  of  the  bonus  collected,  to  be  held 
as  usurious  or  illegal.  But  it  was  also  provided  that  upon  loans  so 
legalized  no  bonus  was  thereafter  to  be  taken  of  a  greater  rate  than 
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one-half  of  one  per  cent,  per  month,  and  if  a  greater  rate  was 
taken  the  contract  or  loan  would  not  be  confirmed  or  rendered 
valid  by  the  healing  act. 

It  was  further  made  lawful  for  any  party  holding  such  legalized 
contract  or  loan  to  withdraw  from  the  association  making  the  loan 
on  or  before  January  i,  1857,  upon  surrendering  to  the  association 
his  shares  of  stock  upon  which  the  loan  was  predicated,  and  paying 
to  the  association  such  sum  as  was  found  to  be  due,  by  charging 
the  party  with  the  principal  sum  loaned  to  him  with  interest  thereon 
at  the  rate  of  twelve  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  crediting  the  party 
with  the  amount  of  all  his  payments  to  the  association,  whether  by 
way  of  interest,  bonus,  installments  on  stock  or  otherwise,  together 
with  interest  upon  such  installments  of  stock,  from  their  respective 
payments,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  and  if  the 
association  should  refuse  to  accept  the  sum  so  found  to  be  due  and 
to  execute  a  valid  release  of  the  security,  then  the  association  should 
be  entitled  to  receive  only  the  principal  amount  loaned. 

Section  2  of  the  act  of  1856  was  as  follows  : 

"  No  corporation  shall  be  hereafter  organized  under  the  law 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  savings  and  building  associations, 
approved  June  22,  1850,  unless  all  the  stock  shall  be  owned  and 
held  by  borrowers  of  such  corporation  to  an  equal  amount  of  their 
respective  stock  when  fully  matured,  nor  shall  any  such  corporation 
heretofore  organized  increase  its  capital  stock,  by  the  issue  of  new 
shares,  except  to  such  persons  as  shall  borrow  upon  permanent  loan 
of  such  corporation  a  sum  of  money  not  less  than  the  amount  of 
their  respective  shares  of  stock  when  so  matured,  the  bonus  being 
payable  monthly,  or  deducted  from  said  sum  in  advance,  as  the  case 
may  be." 

The  foregoing  enactment  was  naturally  followed  in  1858  by  a 
repeal  of  the  section  of  the  act  of  1855,  which  required  that  three- 
quarters  of  the  money  received  be  loaned  to  stockholders  holding 
such  number  of  shares  as  when  matured  would  equal  the  amount 
loaned. 

No  considerable  number  of  borrowers  took  advantage  of  the  act; 
giving  them  the  privilege  of  settling  their  loans  by  the  payment  of 
twelve  per  cent,  per  annum.  -There  was  a  notable  decrease,  how- 
ever, in  the  number  of  shareholders  and  in  the  number  of  share- 
holders indebted  for  loans,  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  associations  to 
cancel  stock  of  the  earlier  series.  January  1,  1857,  the  number  of 
shareholders  had  been  reduced  to  7,229  and  the  number  of  share- 
holders indebted  for    loans  to  3,169.     There  was  a  reduction  also, 
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from  the  date  of  the  previous  report,  in  the  amount  of  capital  stock 
and  of  real  estate  loans,  but  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  deposits  . 
and  of  loans  on  personal  security.     Four  associations  were  reported 
as  having    closed.      This  significant    paragraph    was    found    in   the 
report  of  the  Bank  Commissioners  for  1857: 

"  In  our  regular  banks  no  person  is  allowed  to  be  a  director  in 
two  institutions  at  the  same  time,  and  in  our  judgment  this  rule 
should  apply  to  building  associations  also.  We  find  that  many  of 
our  bank  directors  are  presidents,  vice-presidents  and  directors  .in 
the  building  associations,  and  we  consider  this  is  bringing  six  per 
cent,  and  twelve  in  altogether  too  intimate  a  connection  to  preserve 
the  proper  proportion  of  both." 

Forty-two  associations  reported  before  the  legislative  session  of 
1858,  thirty-six  of  them  doing  business  according  to  law,  the  Bank 
Commissioners  said,  and  six  disregarding  the  law.  The  capital 
stock  remained  about  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year,  being  a 
total  of  $2,391,302  ;  deposits  were  increased  by  about  $150,000  to  a 
total  of  $2,390,643  ;  loans  on  personal  security  were  swollen  to 
$2,644,208,  the  balance  of  assets  being  loans  on  real  estate  or  invest- 
ments in  stocks  and  bonds  ;  shareholders  had  fallen  in  number  to 
6,156,  and  shareholders  indebted  for- loans  to  2,450. 

LEGISLATING    THE    SOCIETIES    OUT    OF     EXISTENCE. 

Steps  were  taken  at  the  legislative  session  of  1858  to  wind  up 
the  associations.  A  law  was  passed,  making  it  the  duty  of  the 
directors  of  any  association,  upon  the  request  of  ten  stockholders 
therein,  to  order  the  secretary  to  notify  the  Bank  Commissioners  to 
examine  the  affairs  of  the  association.  The  Commissioners  should 
forthwith  make  an  examination  and  an  appraisal  of  the  stock  of 
each  stockholder  at  its  just  value,  and  when  an  association  had 
received  a  bonus  on  its  loans  for  the  whole  period  at  the  time  of 
making  a  loan,  such  deduction  should  be  made  from  the  profits 
credited  to  the  earlier  series,  and  such  additions  made  to  the  later 
series  as  should  equalize,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  the  profits  of  the 
institution  among  the  different' series  of  stockholders.  The  Com- 
missioners were  directed  to  lodge  a  copy  of  their  appraisal  and 
adjustment  with  the  treasurer  of  the  association,  from  which  adjust- 
ment an  appeal  might  be  taken  by  any  aggrieved  party,  within  ten 
days,  to  any  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  whose  decision  should  be 
final. 
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When  such  adjustment  should  have  been  made  any  stockholder 
who  had  made  a  permanent  loan  could  have  the  whole  of  such 
ascertained  value  of  his  stock  applied  to  such  loan,  and  on  the  bal- 
ance, if  any,  remaining  due  on  his  loan,  no  bonus  of  a  greater  than 
one  quarter  of  one  per  cent,  a  month  should  be  payable,  and  he 
should  thereupon  cease  to  be  a  stockholder  in  the  association  ;  but 
if  the  stock  of  any  such  borrower  should  be  more  than  sufficient  to 
pay  his  note  or  loan,  then  enough  to  cancel  said  note  or  loan  should 
be  applied  to  that  purpose,  and  the  remainder  should  be  treated  as 
the  stock  of  a  non-borrowing  stockholder.  It  was  further  provided 
that  any  borrower  should  at  all  times  have  the  privilege  of  paying 
the  amount  due  on  any  loan  theretofore  made  ;  and  in  case  no 
application  should  be  made  for  appraisal  and  adjustment,  all  pay- 
ments made  on  stock  by  the  borrower,  with  interest  at  six  per  cent, 
per  annum,  payable  semi-annually  in  advance,  should  be  credited  on 
said  loan  ;  and  if  the  value  of  the  stock  should  be  found  to  be 
greater  than  the  payments  made  on  the  same,  with  the  interest 
added,  then  the  whole  value  of  the  stock  should  be  credited  on  the 
loan. 

It  was  also  provided  that  no  new  association  should  be  there- 
after formed  under  the  act  of  1850,  and  that  no  existing  association 
should  take  any  bonus  on  any  loan  thereafter  made,  or  a  greater 
rate  of  interest  than  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  that  no  associa- 
tion should  thereafter  issue  any  new  stock.  Any  association 
refusing  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  was  forbidden  to 
receive  any  further  deposits,  or  to  make  any  further  loans,  upon  a 
penalty  of  a  forfeiture  of  $100  for  each  and  every  offence. 

The  law  also  provided  that  any  association  desiring  to  close  its 
business,  after  having  ascertained  the  value  of  its  stock  in  the  man- 
ner provided  by  the  law,  should  first  pay  or  secure  to  be  paid  all 
debts  due  depositors,  to  the  satisfaction  and  acceptance  of  de- 
positors. Any  stockholders  who  were  borrowers  might  then  have 
the  value  of  their  stock  applied  upon  their  loans,  in  the  manner 
provided  by  the  law,  and  the  balance  remaining  due  on  such  loans 
unless  paid  in  cash,  was  to  remain  a  loan,  with  interest  at  the  rate 
of  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually  in  advance.  All 
payments  upon  stock  in  the  association  should  thereupon  cease,  and 
all  stock  should  be  cancelled,  and  the  value  of  the  stock  of  each 
stockholder  should  be  made  a  claim  against  the  association,  and  all 
the  assets  of  the  association,  after  first  securing  the  depositors, 
should  be  held  by  the  association  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of   the 
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stockholders,  and  the  avails  thereof  should  be  collected  and  distri- 
buted ratably  among  them  from  time  to  time  as  the  association 
should  order ;  but  so  long  as  any  depositor  should  remain  unpaid, 
the  funds  should  be  applied  to  that  purpose.  Any  association 
might  accept  the  provisions  of  this  part  of  the  act  by  a  major  vote 
of  the  stockholders,  voting  by  shares' of  stock,  and  the  association 
should  thereafter  cease  to  receive  deposits,  and  should  only  make 
such  loans  as  should  be  necessary  in  the  judicious  management  of 
its  affairs  while  liquidating  the  same,  and  such  loans  should  be  .at  a 
rate  not  exceeding  six  per  cent,  per  annum  payable  semi-annually 
in  advai 

THE    END    OF    THE    EXPERIMENT. 

In  the  following  May  the  Bank  Commissioners  reported  tha1»  the 
act  of  the  previous  legislative  session  was  fast  accomplishing  its 
purpose,  and  that  the  associations  would  wind  up  and  disappear 
quite  as  rapidly  as  could  be  done  without  inflicting  great  injustice 
upon  the  borrowers. 

To  further  discourage  deposits  in  the  associations,  the  General 
Assembly  of  1859  levied  a  tax  of  one  fourth  of  one  per  cent,  upon 
the  total  amount  of  deposits  and  stock  in  such  associations.  This 
was  followed  in  i860  by  a  law  forbidding  any  association  to  receive 
after  January  1,  1862,  any  deposits  of  money  "whatever,  the  penalty 
being  a  forfeiture  for  each  offence  of  a  sum  not  less  than  $1.00. 

In  May  of  i860  there  were  27  associations  in  existence,  all 
except  five  of  which  were  in  process  of  liquidation.  A  year  later 
the  number  was  four  less,  and  those  remaining  were  making 
arrangements  to  transfer  what  was  left  of  their  business  to  the 
savings  banks.  The  number  in  1862  was  19.  This  was  reduced  to 
16  in  1863  and  to  nine  in  1864.  The  deposits  at  that  date 
amounted  to  $27,419,  the  bulk  of  which  belonged  to  parties  who 
could  not  be  found.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Bank  Commissioners 
the  Legislature  in  1865  decreed  that  associations  pay  to  their 
depositors  what  was  due  them  on  or  before  July  1,  1866,  and  if  any 
depositors  could  not  be  found,  to  deposit  the  sums  due  such 
depositors  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  State,  who  was  required  to 
advertise  the  deposits  and  to  pay  the  depositors  when  found.  In 
May,  1866,  three  associations  remained,  one  in  Hartford,  one  in  New 
Haven  and  one  in  Norwich.  The  latter  was  the  only  one  to  report 
in  May,  1867,  and  that  association  came  to  an  end  during  that  year. 
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EXISTING  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  CONNECTICUT. 

The  present  associations  in  Connecticut  are  vastly  different  from 
those  whose  disastrous  history  has  been  briefly  narrated  in  preced- 
ing pages.  Organized  on  a  different  basis,  conducted  on  business 
principles,  and  profiting  by  the  experience  of  older  associations  else- 
where, the  existing  associations  in  Connecticut  have  been  mod- 
estly doing  good  work,  encouraging  thrift  and  aiding  in  the  creation 
of  Connecticut  homes.  There  are  sixteen  of  these  local  associations 
in  the  State,  and  their  names  (omitting  the  generic  part  of  the  titles 
and  giving  only  the.  specific,  which,  in  each  case,  indicates  locality) 
appear  in  the  following  table,  together  with  the  date  of  organization, 
the  legal  status  and  the  authorized  capital. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  CAPITAL. 


ASSOCIATION. 

When 
Organized. 

Chartered 

or 
Voluntary. 

Total 

Authorized 

Capital. 

New  Haven  Co-operative, 

New  Britain, 

Meriden  First  Mutual,   . 

Meriden  Second  Mutual, 

Meriden  Permanent, 

Bridgeport, 

Middletown, 

Shelton,      .... 

New  Haven, 

New  Haven  Progressive, 

Willimantic, 

Manchester, 

Stamford  Co-operative, 

April    14,  1881 
April    27,  1886 
April      2,  1887 
Jan.       20,  1888 
Oct.       16,  1888 
Dec.        5,  1888 
March  19,  1889 
May      — ,  1889 
June       5,  1889 
Aug.     20,  1889 
Jan.       — ,  1890 
Oct.       23,  1890 
Dec.      31,  1890 
March  — ,  1891 
April    — ,  1891 
June      5,  1893 

Chartered. 

Chartered. 

Chartered. 

Chartered. 

Chartered. 

Chartered. 

Chartered. 

Chartered. 

Chartered. 

Chartered. 

Chartered. 

Chartered. 

Chartered. 

Chartered.* 

Voluntary. 

Chartered. 

$    500,000.00 

1,000,000.00 

500,000.00 

500,000.00 

1,000,000.00 

300,000.00 

Unlimited. 

600,000.00 

300,000.00 

300,000.00 

1,000,000.00 

1,000,000.00 

500,000.00 

1,000,000.00 

1,000,000.00 

Unlimited. 

All  except  one  of  the  associations  are  chartered,  and  the  com- 
bined authorized  capital  of  the  associations — omitting  two  in  which 
the  amount  is  not  limited — is  $9,500,000.     The  first  of  the  associa- 


*  In  1893. 
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tions  has  been  in  existence  over  thirteen  years,  but  the  majority  of 
them  are  not  yet  six  years  old.  Yet,  in  their  brief  life,  they  have 
accumulated  much  capital,  the  combined  assets  at  the  end  of  the 
last  fiscal  year  of  each  association  being  nearly  $800,000,  which 
amount,  at  the  date  of  the  issuance  of  this  report,  has  probably  been 
swollen  to  a  million  dollars.  Something  over  eighty-nine  per  cent, 
of  the  assets  are  mortgages  on  real  estate  in  Connecticut,  for  the 
most  part  homes  of  members  of  the  association.  Despite  the  busi- 
ness depression,  the  forfeited  shares  and  the  arrears  of  members 
constitute  comparatively  trifling  amounts.  These  and  other  facts  of 
equal  interest  are  stated  in  this  tabulation  of  assets  and  liabilities  : 

ASSETS  AT  CLOSE  OF  LAST  FISCAL  YEAR. 


ASSOCIATION. 

Mortgage 
Loans. 

Stock 
Loans. 

Cash  on 
Hand. 

Arrears 

of  Dues, 

Etc. 

All 
Other 

Assets. 

Total. 

New  Haven  Co-op., 

$  46,400.00 

$  3,475.00 

$  3,440  65 

* 

$      20.00 

$  53,335.65 

New  Britain,     . 

75,514.15 

625.00 

5,022  24 

455.09 

233.35 

81,849.83 

Meriden  First  Mut., 

58,185.82 

1,763  27 

t  .... 

59,949.09 

Meriden  Second  Mut. 

58,261.05 

1,069  82 

t  .... 

•  363.09 

59,693.96 

Meriden  Permanent, 

49,242.24 

3,918.24 

2,213  22 

t  .... 

55,373.70 

Bridgeport, 

79,175.00 

4,625.00 

6,311  94 

84.00 

J5,342.26 

95,538.20 

Hartford,  . 

56,144.87 

7,370.60 

5,098  28 

124.66 

68,738.41 

Middletown, 

51,400.00 

3,450.00 

6,671  22 

317.00 

179.53 

62,017.75 

Shelton, 

9,900.00 

250.00 

1,617  00 

72.25 

196.96 

12,036.21 

Norwalk,    . 

61,400.00 

2,100.00 

5,474  40 

100.14 

69,074.54 

Rockville, 

71,700.00 

1,275.00 

1,991  47 

117.90 

160.34 

75,244.71 

New  Haven, 

27,400.00 

265.00 

391  40 

134.54 

170.00 

28,360.94 

New  Haven  Prog., 

11,600.00 

565.00 

477  34 

213.18 

209.93 

13,065.45 

Willimantic,     . 

20,800.00 

3,582  34 

t  .... 

93.66 

24,476.0^ 

Manchester, 

27,400.00 

525.00 

2,808  41 

254.20 

185.37 

31,172.98 

Stamford  Co-op.,     . 

352  14 

75.46 

250.00 

677.60 

Totals,      . 

704,523  13 

28,443  84 

48,285  14 

1,948.42 

7,404  49 

790,605.02. 

*  Arrears  of  dues  not  considered  an  asset, 
t  Not  considered  an  asset. 
J  Real  estate. 
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ASSOCIATION. 

Capital  or 

Share 
Account. 

$  53,277.20 

Forfeited 

Shares 

Account. 

$  .... 

Undivid- 
ed Profit. 

Advance 
Pay- 
ments. 

All 
Other. 
Liabili- 
ties. 

Total. 

New  Haven  Co-op., 

$         58.45 

$  .... 

$  .... 

$  53,335.65 

New  Britain,     . 

78,514.27 

25.85 

193.63 

187.00 

*2,929.08 

81,849.83 

Meriden  First  Mut., 

49,675.09 

1,708.47 

405.13 

f8,160.40 

59,949.09 

Meriden  Second  Mut. 

51,970.38 

1,027.56 

|6,696.02 

59,693.96 

Meriden  Permanent, 

35,678.27 

227.55 

4,708.71 

§14,759.17 

55,373.70 

Bridgeport, 

95,037.81 

500.39 

95,538.20 

Hartford, 

67,293.20 

1,311.73 

91.98 

41.50 

68,738.41 

Middletown, 

61,594.21 

312.72 

4.82 

106.00 

62,017.75 

Shelton, 

10,381.00 

1,625.21 

30.00 

12,036.21 

Norwalk, 

63,454.25 

369.82 

50.47 

||5,200.00 

69,074.54 

Rockville, 

67,488.00 

168.84 

7,470.87 

117.00 

75,244.71 

New  Haven, 

24,814.23 

39.07 

13.64 

42.00 

TT3,452.00 

28,360  94 

New  Haven  Prog.,  . 

11,544.01 

26.84 

2.60 

57.00 

**1,435.00 

13,065.45 

"Willimantic,     • 

22,476.00 

2,000.00 

24,476.00 

Manchester, 

28,632.00 

.... 

2,515.98 

25.00 

31,172.98 

Stamford  Co-op.,     . 

610.10 

67.50 

677.60 

Totals,      . 

722,440.02 

800.87 

21,511.88 

1,149.08 

44,703.17 

790,605.02 

Semi-annual  reports,  issued  six  months  from  the  date  for  which 
the  preceding  figures  were  compiled,  show  that  the  assets  of  the 
Bridgeport  association  have  grown  to  $100,890,  of  the  Hartford 
association  to  $78,224,  and  of  the  Middletown  association  to 
$70,261. 

The  cash  receipts  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  including  cash  on  hand 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  were  $419,047.33.  Omitting  repay- 
ments of  loans  and  cash  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the 
receipts  for  the  year  were   $272,447,58 — over  a  quarter  of  a  million 


*  Borrowed  money. 

t  Including  $7,302.21  of  unearned  premiums. 
J  Including  $5,846.02  of  unearned  premiums. 

§  Including  $14,658.17  of  unearned  premiums  and  money  due  borrowers. 
||  Due  borrowers. 
U  Due  borrowers  $3,450. 
*"*  Tncluding  $1,400  borrowed  money. 
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dollars  from  fees,  dues,  interest,  premiums  and  fines.  During  the 
year  over  $225,000  were  loaned  to  members,  and  $134,000  were 
paid  to  members  who  withdrew  their  stock.  Of  the  total  disburse- 
ments for  the  year,  sixty-one  per  cent,  was  for  loans  and  thirty-six 
per  cent  for  withdrawals.  The  contrast  between  the  percentages 
indicates  the  prosperity  of  the  associations  even  during  a  year  of 
business  depression.  The  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  year 
have  been  thus  grouped  : 

CASH  RECEIPTS  LAST  FISCAL  YEAR. 


ASSOCIATION. 

Cash,  on 

Hand  at 

Beginning 

of  Year. 

Dues 
and  Fees. 

Interest 

and 

Premiums. 

Fines. 

Loans 
Repaid. 

Total. 

New  Haven  Co-op., 

$  9,489.55 

$  18,048.00 

$  2,424.94 

$.... 

$     7,649.97 

$  37,612.46 

New  Britain,     . 

1,740.12 

23,023.26 

3,889.99 

128.27 

6,150.97 

34,932.61 

Meriden  First  Mut., 

4,568.08 

7,109.19 

1,446.04 

14.95 

8,853.25 

21,991.51 

Meriden  Second  Mut. 

2,315.88 

*9,721.49 

954.28 

5,983.85 

18,975.50 

Meriden  Permanent, 

2,439.31 

11,859.10 

2,563.40 

U98.46 

14,438.23 

31,498.50 

Bridgeport, 

3,321.99 

28,896.25 

5,270.51 

129.36 

8,560.72 

46,178.83 

Hartford, 

4,579.97 

25,805.32 

4,074.72 

187.13 

16,272.00 

50,919.14 

Middletown, 

2,236.00 

19,597.70 

3,353.79 

76.27 

8,128.00 

33,391.76 

Shelton, 

1,503.47 

2,367.00 

929.25 

.50 

4,000.00 

8,800.22 

Norwalk, 

2,106.74 

20,531.00 

4,122.59 

90.61 

12,700.00 

39,550.94 

Rockville, 

3,677.13 

23,276.50 

3,846.68 

55.03 

875.00 

31,730.34 

New  Haven, 

3,220.04 

11,419.25 

1,031.71 

28.64 

4,814.00 

^23,313.64 

New  Haven  Prog.,  . 

1,450.80 

6,524.50 

703.04 

51.03 

1,068,00 

§10,677.37 

Willimantic,     . 

1,928.68 

9,397.09 

1,163.83 

2,500.00 

14,989.60 

Manchester, 

28.00 

||12,249.00 

1,587.67 

17.92 

13,882.59 

Stamford  Co-op.,     . 

601.00 

1.32 

602.32 

Total, 

44,605.76 

230,425.65 

37,362.44 

979.49 

101,993.99 

419,047.33 

*  Including  quarterly  assessment  for  management  expense. 

t  Including  fees. 

t  Total  includes  $2,800  of  money  borrowed. 

§  Total  includes  $880  of  money  borrowed. 

||  Including  $5  for  pass  books. 
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ASSOCIATION. 

Real 

Estate 
Loans. 

Share 
Loans. 

With- 
drawals. 

Expense 
Account. 

$    617.88 

Balance 

on 

Hand. 

$  3,440.65 

Total. 

New  Haven  Co-op., 

$     8,100.00 

$  1,775.00 

$  23,678.93 

$  37,612.46 

New  Britain,     . 

13,400.00 

200.00 

15,810.03 

500.34 

5,022.24 

34,932.61 

Meriden  First  Mut., 

17,275.00 

2,513.99 

439.25 

1,763.27 

21,991.51 

Meriden  Second  Mut. 

15,750.00 

1,649.27 

506.41 

1,069.82 

18,975.50 

Meriden  Permanent, 

8,322.68 

8,513.28 

*11,875.62 

573.70 

2,213.22 

31,498.50 

Bridgeport, 

19,800.00 

3,564.10 

16,184.17 

318.62 

6,311.94 

46,178.83 

Hartford,  . 

25,350.00 

9,827.54 

9,561.83 

fl,081.49 

5,098.28 

50,919.14 

Middletown, 

18,150.00 

3,150.00 

5,028.69 

391.85 

6,671.22 

33,391.76 

Shelton, 

2,850.00 

250.00 

1,939.61 

143.61 

1,617.00 

{8,800.22 

Norwalk,    . 

8,900.00 

1,700.00 

23,354.44 

122.10 

5,474.40 

39,550.94 

Rockville, 

21,800.00 

1,750.00 

5,911.72 

277.15 

1,991.47 

31,730.34 

New  Haven, 

13,900.00 

665.00 

5,056.57 

500.67 

391.40 

§23,313.64 

New  Haven  Prog.,  . 

6,100.00 

878.00 

2,901.69 

240.34 

477.34 

||10,677.37 

Willimantic,     . 

9,100.00 

2,235.96 

71.30 

3,582.34 

14,989.60 

Manchestsr, 

4,150.00 

525.00 

6,341.43 

57.75 

2,808.41 

13,882.59 

Stamford  Co-op.,     . 

192,947.68 

1T250.18 

352.14 

602.32 

Total, 

32,797.92 

134,043.95 

6,092.64 

48,285.14 

419,047.33 

The  net  gains  of  the  associations  from  the  business  of  the  last 
fiscal  year  were  about  $38,000,  or  just  about  the  amount  of  receipts 
from  interest  and  premiums,  the  receipts  from  fines  and  fees  and 
the  gains  by  withdrawals  meeting  the-  expense  of  management. 
These  gains  and  their  sources  for  each  association,  are  here  stated: 


*  Including- $360.68  stock  retired  by  the'board. 
f  Including  $93.64  permanent  expense. 
t  Total  includes  $2,000,  borrowed  money  repaid. 
§  Total  includes  $2,800,  borrowed  money  repaid. 
||  Total  includes  $80,  borrowed  money  repaid. 
V  Permanent  expense. 
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ASSOCIATION. 

Undivid- 
ed Profit 

from 
Old  Ac- 
count. 

Interest 
and  Pre- 
miums 
Received. 

Fines 
and  Fees 
Re- 
ceived. 

By  With- 
drawals. 

Total 
Gross. 

Net  (Ex- 
pense   of 
Manage- 
ment De- 
ducted.) 

New  Haven  Co-op., 

$  8.07 

$  2,424.94 

$  .... 

$  .... 

$2,433.01 

$  1,815.13 

New  Britain,     . 

3,889.99 

129.52 

873.01 

4,892.52 

4,507.30 

Meriden  First  Mut., 

1.33 

1,446.04 

14.95 

22.41 

.     1,484.73 

1,078.81 

Meriden  Second  Mut. 

954.28 

426.25 

1,380.53 

989.12 

Meriden  Permanent, 

143.12 

2,563.40 

198.46 

2,904.98 

2,331.28 

Bridgeport, 

295.38 

5,270.51 

225.61 

673.04 

*6,491.54 

6,172.92 

Hartford,   . 

f4,230.46 

187.13 

230.48 

4,648.07 

3,660.22 

Middletown, 

2.95 

3,353.79 

710.97 

228.32 

4,296.03 

3,955.71 

Shelton. 

929.25 

.50 

38.65 

968.40 

824.79 

Norwalk,    . 

186.48 

J4,096.62 

144.61 

§   .... 

4,427.71 

4,305.61 

Rockville, 

}3,807.18 

71.53 

.68 

3,879.39 

3,751.17 

New  Haven, 

1,031.71 

177.94 

67.64 

1,277.29 

918.82 

New  Haven  Prog., 

3.03 

703.04 

131.53 

57.77 

895.37 

750.39 

Willimantic,     . 

19.05 

1,163.83 

57.75 

§  .... 

1,240.63 

1,184.33 

Manchester, 

1,587.67 

32.90 

99.03 

. 1,719.60 

1,661.85 

Stamford  Co-op.,     . 

40.32 

40.32 

40.32 

Total, 

659.41 

37,452.71 

2,549.97 

2,291.03 

42,980.12 

37,947.77 

OVER    SEVEN     HUNDRED     HOMES. 

The  foregoing  tables  show  the  financial  status  of  the  associa- 
tions. Now  as  to  their  work  as  a  whole.  During  their  existence 
they  have  made  over  i,8oo  loans,  704  of  which  were  to  pay  for 
homes,  the  majority  of  which  would  probably  not  have  been  ob- 
tained were  it  not  for  the  aid  and  incentive  of  the  associations. 
Over  600  of  these  loans  to  pay  for  homes  were  made  within  the  last 
six  years,  an  average  of  100  homes  per  year  secured  through  the 
co-operation  of  the  members  of  these  16  associations.  The  num- 
ber and  purpose  of  loans  are  thus  stated  by  years: 

*  Total  includes  $27.00  insurance  repaid. 
f  Including  $155.74  interest  on  deposits. 
X  Excluding  interest  received  in  advance. 
§  Not  obtainable. 
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NUMBER  AND  PURPOSE  OF  LOANS,    ALL  ASSOCIATIONS. 


YEAB. 


1883,  . 

1884,  . 

1885,  . 

1886,  . 

1887,  . 

1888,  . 

1889,  . 

1890,  . 

1891,  . 

1892,  . 

1893,  . 
*1894,  . 

Total, 


Number  of  Loans. 


To  Pay  for 
Homes. 


4 
9 

12 

9 

17 

30 

50 

72 

139 

151 

152 

59 


For  Other 
Purposes. 


6 

13 

16 

15 

44 

38 

50 

95 

145 

219 

352 

157 


1,150 


There  were  advanced  on  these  mortgage  loans,  during  the  exist- 
ence of  the  associations  $961,412,  to  which  should  be  added  an 
amount  estimated  at  about  $16,000,  representing  loans  in  the  early 
years  of  one  association  of  which  accurate  record  could  not  be  ob- 
tained. Only  two  of  the  more  than  700  securities  taken  have  been 
defaulted,  these  two  within  the  past  two  years.  The  loss  thereby  is 
infinitesimal.  In  addition  there  were  loaned  on  stock  security 
$119,205,  and  $378,789  were  paid  to  withdrawing  members;  the 
total  of  investments  and  repayments  on  stock  being  nearly  one  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  dollars.  The  investments  represent  about  three 
times  the  amount  of  withdrawals.  The  increase  of  investments  by 
years  appears  in  the  subjoined  table: 


*  The  decreased  amounts  for  this  year  are  explained  by  the  fact  that  all  the  asso- 
ciations are  not  included,  the  last  fiscal  year  reported  -for  several  associations  not 
embracing  any  part  of  the  calendar  year  1894. 
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INVESTMENTS  AND  LOSSES,  ALL  ASSOCIATIONS. 


Defaulted  Securities. 

Paid  on 

Shares 

Withdrawn. 

Total 

Mortgage 

Loans. 

Total 
Stock 
Loans. 

Fiscal 
Yeae. 

Number.    Amount. 

- 

"  -  Losses 
Thereby. 

1883, 

$     1,505.00 

$     7,400.00 

$  .3,740.00 

1884, 

3,795.31 

10,800.00 

986.00 

1885, 

3,289.40 

14,450.00 

1,745.00 

1886, 

7,758.26 

8,950.00 

1,195.00 

1887, 

7,648.70 

19,970.00 

7,060.00 

1888, 

14,857.87 

41,749.50 

8,775.00 

1889, 

23,313.46 

65,036.70 

4,627.55 

•  ■  -, 

1890, 

28,999.11 

113,134.90 

6,321.71 

1891, 

44,234.42 

155,015.00 

10,795.34 

1892, 

65,128.56 

206,206.40 

25,262.01 

1893, 

88,099.07 

233,537.15 

32,804.97 

1 

$5,342.26 

*1894, 

90,159.73 

85,162.80 

15,893.28 

1 
2 

1,050.00 

$30.00 

Tc 

>tal, 

378,788.89 

961,412.45 

119,205.86 

6,392.26 

30.00 

The  increase  in  the  amount  of  shares  withdrawn  in  1893  and  in 
1894  is  very  striking,  particularly  so  for  1894,  as,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  fiscal  year  of  some  of  the  associations  corresponds  with  the 
calendar  year,  the  figures  given  for  1894  do  not  include  all  the  with- 
drawals for  that  calendar  year.  During  the  business  depression  im- 
mediate cash  was  of  more  importance  to  many  members  than  future 
gain.  'That  the  associations  were  able  to  meet  the  unusual  drain 
upon  them  is  good  evidence  of  their  stability. 

About  twenty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  amount  loaned  on  mort- 
gages has  been  repaid,  and  over  seventy-six  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
loaned  on  stock.  Loans  of  the  latter  class  are  generally  to  meet 
temporary  emergencies.  They  largely  increased,  in  number  and  in 
amount,  in  the  last  two  years.  The  number  and  amount  of  loans 
repaid  by  associations  are  : 


*  The  decreased  amounts  for  this  year  are  explained  by  the  fact  that  all  the  asso- 
ciations are  not  included,  the  last  fiscal  year  reported  for  several  associations  not- 
embracing  any  part  of  the  calendar  year  1894. 
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LOANS  REPAID. 


ASSOCIATION.* 


New  Haven  Co-operative, 
New  Britain,  .... 
Meriden  First  Mutual, 
Meriden  Second  Mutual,     . 
Meriden  Permanent,   . 
Bridgeport,     .... 

Hartford 

Middletown 

Shelton, 

Norwalk,  .... 

Rockville,  .  .  .  . 
New  Haven,  .... 
New  Haven  Progressive,  . 
Willimantic, 

Total,      . 


Number 
Repaid. 


72 

5 

4 

255 

94 
214 

47 
2 

31 
7 

21 

16 
2 


1,078 


Amount  Repaid. 


Mortgage 
Loans. 


$  69,100.00 

31,185.85 

t24,786.68 

124,118.95 

11,170.90 

30,375.00 

34,047.38 

12,650.00 

6,000.00 

20,000.00 

600.00 

4,350.00 

400.00 

4,500.00 

273,284.76 


Stock 
Loans. 


37,666.00 
6,255.00 


18,398.23 
5,464.10 

14,730.09 
4,350.00 

800.00 

775.00 

1,364  00 

928.00 


90,730.42 


$106,766.00 

37,440.85 

24,786.68 

24,118.95 

29,569.13 

35,839.10 

48,777.47 

17,000.00 

6,000.00 

20,800.00 

1,375.00 

5,714.00 

1,328.00 

4,500.00 


364,015.18 


One  difference  in  the  system  of  operations  is  shown  by  the  per- 
manency of  the  loans  in  the  First  and  Second  Mutual  associations 
of  Meriden,  in  which  the  amounts  repaid  represent  largely  repay- 
ments on  existing  loans.  They  make  no  stock  loans,  and  though 
they  have  been  in  existence  longer  than  several  other  of  the  associa- 
tions, the  number  of  their  loans  repaid  and  discharged  is  compara- 
tively small.  In  the  number  of  loans  repaid  the  New  Haven  Co- 
operative association  leads,  naturally  because  of  its  longer  life.  It 
is  followed  closely  by  the  Meriden  Permanent  and  the  Hartford 
associations,  but  the  bulk  of  the  repayments  in  the  Meriden  Perma- 
nent has  been  of  stock  loans,  that  association  filling  largely  for  its 
members  the  position  of  a  savings  bank. 


*  No  loans  repaid  in  Manchester  and  Stamford  associations. 
t  Including  periodical  repayments  on  loans. 
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The  number  and  amount  of  loans  outstanding  at  the  end  of  the 
last  fiscal  year  follows,  with  a  statement  of  the  guarantee  fund, 
which,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  is  merely  a  balance  of  profits 
after  division  : 

LOANS  OUTSTANDING  AT  END  OF  LAST  FISCAL  YEAR. 


Mortgage  Loans. 

Stock 

Loans. 

Guarantee 

ASSOCIATION. 

Fund. 

Number. 

Amount. 

Number. 

Amount. 

New  Haven  Co-operative, 

37 

$  46,400.00 

14 

$  3,475.00 

New  Britain,        .... 

61 

75,514.15 

6 

625.00 

$  193.63 

Meriden  First  Mutual, 

61 

58,185.82 

700T00 

Meriden  Second  Mutual, 

58 

58,261.05 

Meriden  Permanent, 

46 

49,242.24 

51 

3,918.24 

Bridgeport, 

49 

79,175.00 

36 

4,625.00 

500.39 

Hartford, 

34 

56,144.87 

75 

7,370,60 

1,311.73 

Middl^town,         .... 

46 

51,400.00 

19 

3,450.00 

Shelton, 

6 

9,900.00 

1 

250.00 

Norwalk 

53 

61,400.00 

6 

2,100.00 

369.82 

Rockville,             .... 

40 

71,700.00 

11 

1,275.00 

New  Haven,         .... 

15 

27,400.00 

8 

265.00 

13.64 

New  Haven  Progressive, 

9 

11,600.00 

6 

565.00 

Willimantic,         .        .        .        . 

9 

20,800.00 

Manchester, 

15 

27,400.00 

5 

525.00 

Total, 

539 

704,523.13 

238 

28,443.84 

3,089.21 

The  amount  of  loans  outstanding,  plus  the  amount  repaid, 
should  balance  the  total  of  all  investments  made.  That  it  does  not 
balance,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  early  records  of  a  few  of 
the  associations  are  not  complete.     The  number  of  loans  balances. 

The  table  following  gives  the  number  of  shares  of  stock  in 
existence  at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  their  prospective 
value  at  maturity.  If  none  of  the  existing  shares  should  be  with- 
drawn, and  no  more  stock  should  be  issued,  the  stock  now  out- 
standing would  promise  a  saving,  within  a  few  years,  of  something- 
over  four  millions  of  dollars. 
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SHARES  OUTSTANDING  AT  END  OF  LAST  FISCAL  YEAR. 


ASSOCIATIONS. 


New  Haven  Co-operative, 

New  Britain, 

Meriden  First  Mutual,     . 

Meriden  Second  Mutual, 

Meriden  Permanent, 

Bridgeport, 

Hartford,     .... 

Middletown, 

Shelton,        .... 

Norwalk,      .... 

Rockville,    .... 

New  Haven, 

New  Haven  Progressive. 

Willimantic, 

Manchester, 

Stamford  Co-operative, 

Total, 


Total 
Number. 

Value  at 
Maturity. 

1,230 

$  246,000.00 

1,767 

353,400.00 

600 

300,000.00 

1,256 

314,000.00 

865 

216,250.00 

2,203 

440,600.00 

1,941 

485,250.00 

1,542 

308,400.00 

204 

40,800.00 

3,812 

381,200.00 

1,812 

362,400.00 

910 

182,000.00 

548 

109,600.00 

687 

137,400.00 

949 

189,800.00 

167 

41,750.00 

20,493 

4,108,850.00 

ONE    MATURED    SERIES. 

Only  one  series  of  stock  in  any  of  the  existing  associations  has 
reached  maturity.  That  was  the  first  series  of  the  New  Haven  Co- 
operative Savings  Fund  and  Loan  Association.  It  was  issued  July 
18,  1881,  and  matured  June  28,  1894,  since  the  date  of  the  statistical 
report  to  this  Bureau.  The  time  of  maturity  was  155-J  months.  Of 
the  475  shares  issued  in  this  series,  only  twenty-five  were  outstand- 
ing at  the  date  of  maturity,  and  of  the  101  shareholders  in  the 
series,  only  seven  remained  to  the  end.  Of  these  seven  three  drew 
the  $200  per  share  to  which  they  were  entitled,  the  other  four  leav- 
ing the  money  in  the  hands  of,  the  association  at  four  per  cent, 
interest. 

VARIATIONS    IN    METHODS    OF    OPERATION. 


The    Connecticut    associations   differ    in    methods,    sometimes 
radically.    Two  of  the  associations  are  terminating,  the  others  being 
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serial  or  continuous.  The  terminating  associations  are  the  First 
and  Second  Meriden  Mutual  Benefit  Building  and  Loan  Associa- 
tions. In  the  language  of  the  by-laws,  each  of  these  terminating 
associations  "  shall  continue  until  each  member  has  had  the  loan 
due  on  his  share,  and  has  received  back  the  money  subscribed  for 
such  share,  less  any  working  expenses  that  may  be  due."  "A  novel 
feature  of  these  associations  is  that  loans  are  made  alternately  by 
lot  and  sale,  and  the  member  awarded  a  loan  by  lot  may  transfer  it 
or  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  directors  for  sale,  in  which  event  he 
is  entitled  to  any  subsequent  loan  coming  due  by  sale.  A  member 
who  has  obtained  a  loan  on  any  share  is  excluded  from  any  farther 
loan  upon  such  share,  and  in  the  Meriden  Second  those  receiving  a 
free  loan  may  not  share  in  the  profit  from  premiums.  There  is  no 
interest  charge  for  loans  in  either  association,  aside  from  the 
premiums  (money  not  being  loaned  on  stock),  and  repayment  "of 
loans  is  made  weekly,  in  the  first  Meriden  10  per  cent,  per  year  of 
the  sum  advanced,  and  in  the  Second  Meriden  at  the  rate  of  $2-  per 
week  on  each  $1,000  advanced,  and  pro  rata  on  the  premium.  In 
each  association  a  member  holding  a  mortgage  loan  may  turn  over 
the  real  estate  security  to  the  association,  being  obligated  for  any 
balance  of  assessments  not  met  by' the  income  from  rent  of  the 
property.  In  the  Meriden  Second,  when  payments  on  shares  are  in 
arrears  for  two  years,  the  amount  paid  in,  less  working  expenses,  is 
returned  at  the  rate  at  which  it  was  paid  into  the  association 
weekly.  In  both  associations  shares  may  be  withdrawn  at  their  full 
value  after  three  years.  The  shares  are  not  cancelled,  however,  but 
are  held  to  be  sold  to  new  members. 


PREMIUM    ADDED    TO    THE    LOAN. 

Another  somewhat  peculiar  association  is  the  Meriden  Perma- 
nent, in  which  association  the  premium  is  added  to  the  loan  (there 
being  no  interest  charge  on  mortgage  loans),  and  the  whole  is  repaid 
in  weekly  installments  of  one  five-hundredth  part.  In  default  of  six 
consecutive  weekly  payments  on  a  loan  the  balance  is  payable  on 
demand.  In  addition  to  real  estate,  stock  of  other  Meriden  savings 
and  loan  associations,  or  bonds  of  the  United  States,  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut  or  of  the  city  of  Meriden,  are  taken  as  security.  Loans 
on  stock  are  payable  in  as  many  equal  installments  as  the  borrower 
may  elect,  not  to  exceed  500.     Unpledged  shares  may  be  withdrawn 
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at  any  time,  the  amount  paid  being  the  full  value  up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  six  months'  term  in  which  the  application  for  with- 
drawal is  made. 

WITHDRAWAL    PROVISIONS. 

The  withdrawal  provisions  in  the  other  associations  are:  Full 
value  at  any  time — New  Haven  Co-operative,  Shelton,  Willimantic, 
Stamford  ;  all  profits  less  one-half  of  the  preceding  six  months 
earnings — Manchester,  Rockville  ;  during  the  first  year  no  profit, 
during  the  second  year  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  profit,  and  thereafter 
eighty  per  cent. — Bridgeport ;  during  the  first  two  years  no  profit, 
during  the  third  year  fifty  per  cent.,  during  the  fourth  year  seventy- 
five  per  cent.,  during  the  fifth  year  eighty-seven  and  one-half  per 
cent.,  thereafter  all  the  profit — Middletown  ;  during  the  first  year 
no  profit,  during  the  second  year  fifty  per  cent.,  during  the  third 
year  eighty  per  cent.,  and  thereafter  all — New  Haven  ;  during  the 
first  year  fifty  per  cent.,  during  the  third  and  fourth  years  seventy- 
five  per  cent.,  during  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  years  ninety 
per  cent.,  and  thereafter  all — New  Haven  Progressive  ;  withdrawal 
at  any  time,  with  three-quarters  of  the  earnings — New  Britain  ; 
withdrawal  not  permitted  during  first  six  months,  during  second  six 
months  subscriptions  only,  during  second  and  third  years  subscrip- 
tions with  five  per  cent,  interest,  and  thereafter  a  larger  percentage 
of  the  earnings — Hartford. 

POWER    TO    RETIRE    UNPLEDGED    SHARES. 

Power  to  compel  the  retirement  of  unpledged  shares  is  possessed 
by  the  New  Haven  Co-operative,  the  Meriden  Permanent,  the 
Bridgeport,  the  Hartford,  the  Middletown,  the  Norwalk,  the  New 
Haven,  the  New  Haven  Progressive,  the  Willimantic  and  the  New 
Britain  associations,  while  in  the  Rockville  and  Manchester  associa- 
tions stockholders  may  be  forced  to  borrow,  with  the  privilege  of 
withdrawing. 

FORECLOSURE  PROCEEDINGS. 

Foreclosure  proceedings  are  in  order,  after  six  months  default, 
in  the  New  Haven  Co-operative,  the  Shelton,  the  Norwalk,  the  New 
Haven  Progressive,  the  Willimantic,  the  Manchester  and  the  Rock- 
ville   associations,  and   after  three   months   in  the   Bridgeport,  the 
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New  Haven  and  the  Stamford  associations.  In  this  connection  this 
unique  provision  from  the  by-laws  of  the  New  Haven  Progressive 
association  may  be  quoted  : 

"  The  Board  shall  have  power,  on  receiving  a  written  application 
from  any  member,  who  from  want  of  employment,  temporary  em- 
barrassment, or  from  any  other  cause,  shall  be  unable  to  "continue 
the  subscriptions,  to  grant  a  suspension  of  payments  for  a  limited 
period.  The  member  shall  be  allowed  to  continue  his  subscriptions 
as  if  no  such  suspension  had  taken  place,  or  he  shall  pay  up  the 
arrears  as  the  Board  of  Management  may  determine." 

THE  INTEREST  REBATE  PLAN. 

The  practice  of  crediting  upon  a  loan  the  payments  made  in 
dues,  when  they  amount  to  the  maturing  value  of  a  share  of  stock, 
thereby  reducing  the  interest  and  premium  charges,  is  followed  *by 
the  New  Haven  Co-operative  and  the  Stamford  associations.  The 
Hartford  association  permits  the  repayment  of  a  loan  at. any  time, 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  correspondingly  reducing  interest  and  pre- 
mium charges  when  the  repayment  amounts  to  the  maturing  value 
of  a  share,  and  reducing  interest,  though  not  premium,  when  the 
repayments  amount  to  one-half  or'  one-quarter  of  the  maturing 
value  of  a  share.  In  the  New  Haven,  the  Bridgeport,  the  Williman- 
tic,  the  New  Haven  Progressive  and  the  Norwalk  associations,  a 
borrower  may  repay  at  any  time  an  amount  equal  to  the  maturing 
value  of  one  or  more  shares,  and  thus  obtain  a  reduction  of  interest 
charges. 

None  of  the  associations  take  money  on  deposit,  though  several 
of  them  borrow  money  in  order  to  accommodate  those  desiring 
loans,  and  the  Shelton  association  is  authorized  by  its  charter  to 
borrow  up  to  a  certain  percentage  of  its  assets. 

PAID     UP    STOCK. 

A  by-law  of  the  Stamford  association  makes  it  discretionary  with 
the  Board  of  Management  whether  or  not  to  accept. the  offer  of  a 
member  to  pay  in  the  full  face  value  of  his  shares.  In  the  event  of 
acceptance,  the  holder  of  the  paid-up  shares  will  be  required  to  pay 
the  regular  dues,  and  will  receive  in  cash  any  dividends  declared 
thereon.  .  Under  one  plan  the  Hartford  association  sells  shares  of 
the  face  value  of  $250  for  $225,  credits  the  stock  with  dividends  at 
the  rate  of  three  per  cent,  semi-annually,  and  permits  the  holder  to- 
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draw  semi-annual  dividends  in  cash  equal  to  five  per  ce*nt.  per 
annum,  the  balance  of  earnings  remaining  to  mature  stock. 

The  financial  officers  of  each  association  are  required  to  give 
bonds.  It  is  also  provided  in  the  rules  of  the  New  Haven  Pro- 
gressive and  the  Stamford  associations  that  no  two  persons  who  are 
related  by  the  ties  of  blood  or  marriage,  or  who  are  associated  in 
business,  shall  be  eligible  to  offices  of  trust  at  the  same  time. 

Some  other  features  of  management  have  been  grouped  in  the 
three  following  tables  : 

STOCK-HOLDING  PEOVISIONS. 


ASSOCIATION. 


New  Haven  Co-operative, 

New  Britain, 

Meriden  First  Mutual, 

Meriden  Second  Mutual, 

Meriden  Permanent, 

Bridgeport, 

Hartford,      . 

Middletown, 

Shelton, 

Norwalk, 

Rockville,    . 

New  Haven, 

New  Haven  Progressive, 

"Willimantic, 

Manchester, 

Stamford  Co-operative, 


How  Often  Series 
are  Issued. 


Annually, 

Semi-annually, 

Not  Serial, 

Semi-annually, 

f  Semi-annually, 

Semi-annually, 

Annually, 

Not  Serial, 

Annually, 

Semi-annually, 

At  any  time, 

Not  Serial, 

Semi-annually, 

Not  Serial, 


Maturing 

Value 
per  Share. 

Share  Limit  op  Individ- 
ual Holding  per 
Series. 



$200.00 

Pledged. 

Un- 
pledged. 

Both. 

*25 

*25 

*25 

200.00 

*15 

*15 

*15 

500.00 

12 

12 

12 

250.00 

24 

24 

24 

250.00 

25 

25 

25 

200.00 

30 

15 

45 

250.00 

25 

25 

25 

200.00 

*25 

*25 

*25 

200.00 

*25 

*25 

*25 

100.00 

50 

25 

50 

200.00 

%.... 

25 

J.... 

200.00 

25 

25 

25 

200.00 

*20 

15 

*20 

200.00 

25 

25 

25 

200.00 

25 

25 

25 

230.00 

40 

40 

40 

:J  In  all  series. 

■  f  Will  be  quarterly  hereafter. 
+  Unlimited. 
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ASSOCIATION. 

Membership 
Fee. 

Dues  per 
Share. 

Transfer  Fee. 

Withdrawal 
Fee. 

New  Haven  Co-op., 

None. 

$1.00  monthly. 

None. 

•  .None. 

New  Britain,   . 

1.00         " 

.25  cents. 

<• 

Meriden  First  Mut., 

.25  per  share. 

.25     weekly. 

.50      •• 

" 

MeridenSecondMut. 

.50  cents. 

.12Jg 

.50       ". 

"     - 

Meriden  Permanent. 

.15  per  share. 

.25            " 

.25       " 

« 

Bridgeport, 

.25 

1.00  monthly. 

.25       •• 

Hartford, 

None. 

.25  weekly. 

.25       - 

" 

Middletown,    . 

1.00  monthly. 

.25       " 

'« 

Shelton,    . 

.50  cents. 

1.00          " 

.25       « 

Norwalk,  . 

None. 

.50          " 

§1.00 

"     * 

Rockville. 

1.00          " 

.10  per  share. 

- 

New  Haven,     . 

.25  per  share. 

1.00 

.25  cents. 

*-.10  per  share. 

New  Haven  Prog., 

.25           " 

1.00 

.25      " 

None. 

"Williniantic,   . 

.25            '• 

1.00          " 

.25       « 

« 

Manchester,     . 

None. 

1.00           " 

.10  per  share. 

Stamford  Co-op.,   . 

$1.00 

.25  weekly. 

$1.00 

i 

In  a  large  majority  of  the  associations  the  dues  are  one  dollar 
monthly,  which  aids  to  simplicity  in  accounts.  Where  the  dues  are 
paid  weekly  the  amount  is  a  divisor  of  one  dollar. 

There  is  little,  or  no  obstruction  in  the  way  of  fees  to  the  with- 
drawal of  an  investment.  Only  one  of  the  associations  charges  a 
withdrawal  fee,  and  then  only  on  shares  less  than  three  years  old. 

INTEREST     AND     FINES. 

Six  per  cent,  is  the  rate  of  interest  in  the  majority  of  the 
associations,  both  on  mortgage  and  on  stock  loans,  only  a  few  hav- 
ing reduced  the  rate  to  five  per  cent.  Of  course,  the  premium  rate 
added  increases  the  actual  interest  rate.  Premium  rates  for  each 
association  are  given  in  succeeding  pages. 

The  fines  for  arrears  of  payments,  as  appears  from  the  succeed- 
ing table,  are  not  excessive,  nor  on  the  tontine  plan,  while  being 
large  enough  to  insure  reasonable  promptness.   . 


*  On  shares  less  than  three  years  from  date  of  is&ue. 
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INTEREST  RATES  AXD  FINES. 


ASSOCIATION. 


New  Haven  Co-operative. 
New  Britain,  . 
Meriden  First  Mutual, 
Meriden  Second  Mutual, 
Meriden  Permanent,    . 
Bridgeport,     . 
Hartford. 
Middletown,   . 
Shelton,    . 
Norwalk, 
Rockville. 
New  Haven.     . 
New  Haven  Progressive, 
Willimantic,  . 
Manchester,    . 
Stamford  Co-operative, 


Axxi-al  Interest 
Rate. 

On  Mort- 
gage. 

On  Stock 
Loans. 

6 

6 

*5 

*5 

t   •• 

t  •• 

t  •• 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 

Fines   on  Arrears  of 
Pavments. 


2  per  cent,  per  month. 
2         <i  « 

5  cents  each  arrear. 

2}-&  cents  per  share. 

2  to  i  cents  per  share. 

5  per  cent,  per  month. 

2  cents  per  share  per  week. 

2  per  cent,  per  month. 

2  cents  per  share  per  month. 

5  per  cent,  per  month. 


MANAGEMENT    EXPENSE. 

The  expense  of  management  is  generally  met  from  the  general 
receipts,  but  the  First  and  Second  Meriden  associations  and  the 
Middletown  association  have  a  special  management  fund,  the  last 
named  association  including  in  that  fund  all  the  receipts  from  fines. 
The  Hartford  association,  on  one  class  of  stock,  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  charging  an  entrance  fee  of  S^,  which  was  devoted  to  ex- 
pense, and  which  was  not  to  be  returned  to  the  investor.  It  is  un- 
derstood, however,  that,  by  a  modification  of  the  rule,  everything 
paid  into  the  association  hereafter,  is  for  the- benefit  of  the  investor. 
The  annual  salaries  paid  by  the  several  associations  have  been  thus 
tabulated  : 


*  Plus  a  premium  bid. 

t  Premium,  instead  of  interest. 
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ASSOCIATION. 

Secre- 
tary. 

Treas- 
urer. 

Presi- 
dent. 

Vice- 
President. 

First 
Trustee. 

New  Haven  Co-operative,  . 

$350.C0 

$ 

$  .... 

$  ....    . 

"$  .... 

New  Britain,   .... 

180.00 

Meriden  First  Mutual, 

200.00 

50.00 

Meriden  Second  Mutual,     . 

225  00 

50.00 



Meriden  Permanent,    . 

300.00 

35.00 

15.00 

5.00 

15.00 

Bridgeport,      .... 

200.00 

Hartford,         .... 

* 

50.00 

50.00 

Middletown,    .... 

200.00 

50.00 

Shelton,    ..... 

50.00 

Norwalk,          ..... 

tioo.oo 

..*. . 

Kockville,        .... 

50.00 

New  Haven,    .... 

1185.00 

New  Haven  Progressive,    . 

60.00 

Willimantic,   .... 

§50.00 

Manchester 

50.00 



Stamford  Co-operative, 

As  a  rule,  only  the  offices  of  secretary  and.  treasurer  are  salaried, 
though  two  associations  pay  small  amounts  to  the  president,  and 
one  association  also  recompenses  in  a  very  moderate  degree  the 
vice-president  and  the  first  trustee.  Only  five  of  the  associations 
pay  the  treasurer,  the  salary  in  no  case  being  higher  than  $50,  and 
in  one  association  being  as  low  as  $35  annually.  Salaries  paid 
secretaries  vary  from  $50  annually  to  $350,  or  to  the  uncertain,  but 
probably  much  larger  amount  to  be  paid  the  secretary  of  the  Hart- 
ford association,  who  gives  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  the 
office,  and  receives  annually  as  compensation  one  per  cent,  of  the 
average  assets.  The  bookkeeping  in  these  associations  is  intricate, 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  secretaries  are  over-paid.  The 
services  they  render,  largely  gratuitously,  would  command  very 
much  higher  compensation  elsewhere. 

The  per  cent,  of  management  expense,  as  figured  in  this  report, 
is  the  ratio  of  running  expense  to  the  receipts  from  dues,  interest, 

*  One  per  cent,  of  average  assets. 
t  Since  1891. 


t  Since  1891. 

t  To  financial  secretary,  $150;  to  recording  secretary,  $35. 

5  Beerinniner  in  1893. 


§  Beginning  in  1893 
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premiums  and  fines,  the  receipts  from  fees  being  omitted,  as  that  is 
an  irregular  source  of  income.  The  per  cent,  is  given  first  of  each 
association  by  years,  followed  by  the  aggregate  for  all  the  associa- 
tions by  years.  It  will  be  observed  that,  grouping  all  the  associa- 
tions, the  expense  of  management  during  their  existence  has  been 
less  than  two  per  cent. 

The  variation  by  years,  in  expense  of  management  for  all 
associations,  was  from  3.54  percent,  to  1.64  per  cent.  The  variation 
as  between  the  different  associations  was  much  larger — from  5.10 
per  cent,  in  the  first  year  of  one  association,  when  the  expense 
would  naturally  be  high,  to  four  one-hundredths  of  one  per  cent,  in 
another  association  in  a  year  during  which  no  salaries  were  paid. 
As  a  rule,  the  smaller  the  association  the  less  the  expense  ratio. 

PER  CENT.  EXPENSE  OF  MANAGEMENT. 


ASSOCIATIONS. 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

New  Haven  Co-operative, 

2.11 

1.69 

1.89 

1.87 

2.33 

3.12 

2.53 

1.36 

Meriden  First  Mutual 

3.12 

ASSOCIATIONS. 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893, 

1894 

New  Haven  Co-operative, 

4.05 

3.91 

3.60 

3.63 

1.94 

3.02 

New  Britain, 

1.57 

1.69 

1.54 

1.33 

1.26 

1.25 

Meriden  First  Mutual,    . 

3.04 

3.04 

2.80 

3.09 

4.77 

Meriden  Second  Mutual, 

3.76 

4.14 

3.11 

3.22 

3.78 

Meriden  Permanent, 

3.61 

2.80 

3.93 

Bridgeport, 

2.49 

1.13 

1.06 

.85 

.93 

Hartford,     .... 

5.10 

3.80 

3.06 

2.26 

3.33 

Middletown, 



2.86 

1.76 

1.72 

1.49 

1.52 

Shelton,        .... 

1.21 

3.36 

3.36 

3.15 

4.36 

Norwalk,      . 

.78 

.07 

.47 

.50 

.49 

Rockville,   .... 

.79 

.54 

.56 

.47 

New  Haven, 

2.53 

1.97 

2.49 

2.30 

New  Haven  Progressive, 

2.64 

2.10 

2.01 

Willimantic, 

.69 

.04 

.54 

Manchester,        .... 

.48 

.51 

.42 
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RATIO  EXPENSE  TO  RECEIPTS,  ALL  ASSOCIATIONS. 


Fiscal  Yeab. 

Receipts 

froni  Interest, 

Dues.  Fines  and 

Premiums. 

Total 

Management 

Expense. 

Per  Cent. 

Expense 

of 
Receipts. 

*1SS3, 
1884. 
1885, 
1886, 
1887, 
1888, 
1889, 
1890, 
1S91. 
1892, 
1893. 

±1S94. 

$  12,637.47 

11,336.20 

14.869.72 

15,357.77 

21,550.52 

35,208.53 

73.049.66 

119,013.50 

fl78,743.58 

232,789.03 

260,373.74 

139,6S3.23 

$  266.75 

192.00 

281.78 

286.50 

758.09 

1,247.69 

2,254.06 

2,765.86 

f3,325.66 

3,843.96 

4,427.34 

2,291.75 

2.11 

1.69 

1.89    - 

1.87 

3.52 

3.54 

3.09 

2.32 

1.86     * 

1.65 

1.70 

1.64 

Total, 

1,114,612.95 

21,941.44 

1.97 

RATIO    OF    BORROWERS    TO    SHAREHOLDERS. 

It  has  been  said  regarding  savings  and  loan  associations  else- 
where, that  the  ratio  of  borrowers  to  shareholders  was  about  one  to 
four.  That  ratio  is  closely  approached  in  the  Connecticut  associa- 
tions, the  exact  percentage  for  all  associations  being  22,03.  It 
varies  widely,  however,  as  between  the  associations,  the  range  being 
from  9  to  39  per  cent.  In  the  following  table  which  presents  these 
percentages,  the  number  of  shareholders  represents  the  number  who 
have  been  members  during  the  life  of  each  association,  and  the 
number  of  borrowers  represents  the  number  who  contracted  loans 
during  that  time,  the  fact  that  "many  of  them  borrowed  more  than 
once  not  being-  considered  in  this  connection  : 


*  For  one  association  (the  New  Haven  Co-operative)  from  date  of  organization 
in  July.  1881,  to  March,  1883. 

t  Including  Shelton  for  1890. 

X  The  decreased  amounts  for  this  year  are  explained  by  the  fact  that  all  the 
associations  are  not  included,  the  last  fiscal  year  reported  for  several  associations 
not  embracing  any  part  of  the  calendar  year  1894. 
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ASSOCIATIONS. 


Number  of       Number 
Share-  of 

holders.        Borrowers. 


Per  Cent. 
Borrowers 
of  Share- 
holders. 


New  Haven  Co-operative. 
New  Britain,     . 
Meriden  First  Mutual, 
Meriden  Second  Mutual, 
Meriden  Permanent, 

Bridgeport 

Hartford,   .... 

Middletown ,    „. 

Shelton,      .... 

Norwalk,    .... 

Rockville, 

New  Haven, 

New  Haven  Progressive. 

Willimantic.     . 

Manchester, 

Total, 


985 
734 
251 
298 
261 
449 
668 
272 
33 
447 


166 
117 

66 

62 
103 
153 
210 

65 
9 

67 


16.85 
15.94 
26.29 
20.S1 
39.46 
34.08 
31.44 
23.90 
27.27 
14.99 


2a5 

53 

18.60 

221 

37 

16.74 

153 

28 

18.30 

124 

11 

8.87 

116 

20 

17.24 

5.237 

1,167 

22.03 

The  highest  percentage  of  borrowers  of  shareholders  is  found  in 
the  Meriden  Permanent  association,  due  largely,  as  explained  here- 
tofore, to  the  large  number  of  stock  loans  made  in  that  association. 
Xext  in  the  amount  of  percentage  of  borrowers  is  the  Bridgeport 
association,  followed  in  the  order  named,  by  the  Hartford,  the 
Shelton  and  the  Meriden  First  associations.  The  lowest  ratio  is 
found  in  the  Willimantic  association.  The  comparatively  low  per- 
centages in  the  Meriden  Mutual  associations,  in  which  each  member 
must,  at  some  time  or  another,  be  a  borrower,  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  in  these  associations  no  loans  are  made  on  stock.  In  total 
number  of  shareholders  since  organization,  the  New  Haven  Co- 
operative, the  New  Britain  and  the  Hartford  associations  stand  at 
the  head,  the  combined  number  in  the  three  associations  named 
being  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  in  all  associations.  The  smallest 
association  in  the  State  is  the  one  in  Shelton. 

In  the  succeeding  table  the  number  of  shareholders  contains 
some  duplications  of  individuals,  as  several  hold  shares  in  more  than 
one    series.     Thev  are   counted   as   shareholders,  however,  in   each 
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series,  as  separate  accounts  are  kept  with  them  for  each  series.  The 
number  of  loans  exceeds  the  number  of  individual  borrowers,  as 
many  borrowed  more  than  once.  In  this  table  the  per  cent,  of 
loans  to  shareholders  rises  to  over  twenty-eight.  It  also  appears 
from  the  table  that  about  one  share  in  six  of  the  total  number  of 
shares  issued  has  been  pledged  for  loans. 

PER  CENT.  PLEDGED  SHARES  OF  TOTAL,  AND  LOANS  OF 
SHAREHOLDERS,  ALL  ISSUES. 


Per 

ASSOCIATION. 

Number 

of 
Shares 
Issued. 

Number 

of 

Shares 

Pledged. 

Per  Cent. 
Pledged 
, Shares 

of  Total. 

Number 
of  Share- 
Holders. 

Number 

of 
Loans. 

Cent. 
Loans 

of 
Share- 
hold- 
ers. 

New  Haven  Co-operative, 

6,157 

552 

8.97 

1,026 

359 

34.99 

New  Britain, 

5,243 

576 

10.99 

978 

139 

14.21 

Meriden  First  Mutual, 

607 

144 

23.72 

251 

66 

26.29 

Meriden  Second  Mutual,    . 

1,374 

300 

21.83 

298 

62 

20.81 

Meriden  Permanent,    . 

1,459 

342 

23.44 

465 

352 

75.70- 

Bridgeport,    .... 

3,715   . 

607 

i6.34 

828 

179 

21.62 

Hartford,         .... 

3,136 

1,197     - 

38.17 

764 

323 

42.28 

Middletown,  .... 

2,094 

381 

18.19 

333 

112 

33.63 

Shelton, 

566 

88 

15.55 

33  • 

9  . 

27.27 

Norwalk,         .... 

6,859 

845 

12.32 

509 

89 

17.49 

Rockville,       . 

2,235 

386% 

17.30 

327 

,58 

'  - 17.74 

New  Haven,   .... 

1,551 

170 

10.96 

258 

44 

17.05 

New  Haven  Progressive,    . 

879 

154 

17.52 

165 

31 

18.79 

Willimantic,  .... 

992 

135 

13.61 

124 

11 

8.87 

Manchester,   .... 

1,467 

157 

10.70 

138 

20 

14.49 

Stamford  Co-operative, 

167 

39 

Total,      .... 

38,501 

6,034% 

15.67 

6,536 

1,854 

28.37 

The  number  of  shares  issued,  compared  with  the  total  member- 
ship, shows  an  average  of  about  seven  shares  for  each  member  ; 
while  the  number  of  shares  pledged  for  loans,  compared  with  the 
number  of  borrowers,  shows  an  average  of  about  five  shares  pledged 
for  each  loan.  The  largest  ratio  of  shares  issued  to  members  is  in 
the  Shelton  association,  where  it  is  17.  The  next  highest  is  in  the 
Norwalk  association,  where  it  is  15.  In  the  Manchester  association 
the  ratio  is  12.     In  no  other  association  is  it  higher  than  eight. 
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Percentages  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  calculated  for  each 
series  of  stock  in  the  serial  associations,  are  given  in  the  two  tables 
which  follow.  It  is  notable  that  in  two  associations — the  Shelton 
and  the  New  Haven  Progressive — the  entire  issue  of  stock  in  two 
series  was  pledged  for  loans.  Aside  from  these  exceptional  cases, 
the  highest  ratio  of  shares  pledged  to  shares  issued  (over  an 
extended  number  of  series)  is  found  in  the  Hartford  association. 
In  the  Manchester  association  nearly  92  per  cent,  of  the  shares 
issued  in  one  series  were  pledged  for  loans. 


PER  CENT.  PLEDGED  SHARES  OF  TOTAL,  BY  SERIES. 


Series. 

ASSOCIATION.* 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

New  Haven  Co-op. 

7.79 

19.42 

18.33 

13.15 

9.97 

16.90 

13.90 

7.87 

5.12 

New  Britain, 

12.88 

4.07 

14.83 

9.19 

10.58 

8.61 

12.46 

Meriden  Perman't, 

21.58 

26.59 

28.16 

23.91 

29.38 

23.75 

16.44 

9.89 

Bridgeport,  . 

16.46 

15.80 

11.49 

22.06 

7.57 

4.70 

18.62 

36.49 

14.84 

25.20 

Hartford, 

51.49 

48.61 

61.25 

33.14 

27.72 

37.95 

36.13 

22.69 

29.04 

31.21 

Middletown, 

27.34 

5.58 

11.62 

14.38 

39.70 

10.96 

21.86 

19.63 

9.54 

15.12 

Shelton, 

13.41 

100.00 

100.00 

Rockville,     . 

5.83 

22.67 

55.31 

30.96 

New  Haven, 

7.00 

11.43 

3.92 

7.87 

30.91 

6.20 

44.70 

New  Haven  Prog., 

25.09 

50.00 

35.71 

100.00 

Manchester, 

9.29 

10.66 

91.67 

10.29 

Series. 

ASSOCIATION. 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

New  Haven  Co-op. 

7.57 

4.36 

9.28 

5.41 

.... 

New  Britain, 

7.47 

10.95 

16.20 

18.32 

16.38 

33.01 

New  Haven  Prog., 

16.67 

20.83 

61.54 

23.08 

100.00 

Sbr 

IES. 

ASSOCIATION. 

- 

23          27 

28 

30 

31 

32 

New  Haven  Prog., 

13.70 

9.09 

50.00 

21.43 

33.33 

33.33 

Associations  not  serial  omitted. 
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PER  CENT.  LOANS  OF  SHAREHOLDERS,  BY  SERIES.* 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Series 


New  Haven  Co-op., 
New  Britain, 
Meriden  Perman't, 
Bridgeport,  . 
Hartford, 
Middletown, 
Shelton, 
Rockville.     . 
New  Haven, 
New  Haven  Prog 
Manchester. 


83.51 
1.81 
55.17 
37.33 
19.23 
16.67 
18.37 
29.79 
12.90 


94.23 

7.76 

70.59 

23.33 

21.13 

8.70 
50.00 
21.05 


89.09 
12.04 

85.71 
24.24 


31.88 
14.29 
70.73 
20.24 
56.82 
25.00 


100.00  100.00 
17.39  16.95 
29.03        11.11 


26.21  [  32.79  100.00 
9.28  !  34.21  28.00 
22.22 
47.54 
25.00 
31.43 


30.77 


84.31 

46.15 

19.35 

22.39 

37.04 

32.00 

55.17 

42.11 

27.27 

8.70 

62.90 
6.41 
14.29 
50.00 
21.84 
34.62 


41.43 

.47 


'58.57 
9.09 

82.14 
21.13 
43.75 


ASSOCIATION. 

Series. 

!      - 
11          12 

13 

14    • 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19  . 

.      20 

New  Haven  Co-op., 
New  Britain, 
New  Haven  Prog., 

31.07    32.94 
14.47  i  13.85 
16.67 

52.24 
25.76 

20.00 

21.74 
25.00 

17.95 

28.57 

50.00 

66.67 

100.00 

ASSOCIATION. 

Series. 

23 

27 

28 

30 

31 

32 

New  Haven  Prog., 

8.33 

25.00 

50.00 

16.67 

100.00 

50.00 

The  total  number  of  shareholders  at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal 
year  for  each  association  lacked  only  twelve  of  being  3,000,  which 
number  has  presumably  been  increased  at  the  date  of  the  issuance 
of  this  report.  A  little  over  three-fourths  of  the  members  are  men, 
about   one-fifth  women   and   one-eighteenth    minors.       Women  are 


*  In  some  instances  the  number  of  loans  per  series  exceeded  the  number  of 
shareholders.  The  explanation  is  that  several  shareholders  borrowed  more  than 
once. 

t  Associations  not  serial  omitted. 
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found  in  the  membership  in  each  association,  and  in  fourteen  of  the 
sixteen  associations  minors  are  saving  money.  The  number  of  men, 
women  and  minors  in  each  association  appears  in  the  table  which 
follows  : 

SHAREHOLDEES  AT  END  OF  LAST  FISCAL  YEAR. 


ASSOCIATION. 

Men. 

Women. 

Minors. 

Total. 

New  Haven  Co-operative, 

126 

34 

11 

171 

New  Britain, 

220 

42 

262 

Meriden  First  Mutual, 

212 

37 

2 

251 

Meriden  Second  Mutual, 

184 

35 

1 

220 

Meriden  Permanent,  . 

159 

48 

14 

221 

Bridgeport,    . 

161 

78 

31 

270 

Hartford,        .        .        . 

289 

54 

6 

349 

Middletown, 

210 

38 

24 

272 

Shelton, 

29 

4 

33 

Norwalk, 

128 

52 

24 

204 

Rockville, 

185 

83 

17 

285 

New  Haven,  . 

91 

16 

14 

121 

New  Haven  Progressive, 

59 

16 

5 

80 

Willimantic, 

72 

10 

12 

94 

Manchester,  . 

89 

20 

7 

116 

Stamford, 

37 

1 

1 

39 

Total,     . 

1 

2,251 

568 

169 

2,988 

In  the  Rockville,  Bridgeport  and  Norwalk  associations  women 
constitute  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  membership.  The  smallest 
proportion  of  women  is  in  the  Stamford  association,  which,  being 
the  latest  of  the  associations  to  organize,  has  done  little  business 
as  yet. 

The  largest  proportion  of  minors  is  found  in  the  Willimantic,  the 
Norwalk,  the  New  Haven  and  the  Bridgeport  associations. 
Strangely  enough,  there  are  no  minors  among  the  large  membership 
of  the  New  Britain  association.  Shelton  is  another  association  with- 
out minors.  The  Meriden  First  Mutual  has, two,  and  the  Meriden 
Second  Mutual  and  the  Stamford  associations  one  each. 

The  largest  association,  in  the  point  of  existing  membership,  is 
the  Hartford,  with  a  total  of  349  members.  Rockville  is  next  with 
285,  followed  closely,  in  the  order  named,  by  the  Middletown,  the 
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Bridgeport,  the  New  Britain  and  the  Meriden  First  Mutual  associa- 
tions. In  the  number  of  men  in  the  membership,  the  Hartford, 
association  is  first,  followed  by  the  New  Britain,  the  Meriden  First 
Mutual  and  the  Middletown  associations. 

All  told,  there  were  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  2,251  men,  568 
women  and  169  minors  interested  in  the  aggregate  assets  of  the  six- 
teen local  building  and  loan  associations  in  Connecticut.  The  per- 
centage of  men,  women  and  minors  in  each  association  is  here  given: 

SHAREHOLDERS  AT  END  OF  LAST  FISCAL  YEAR  BY 
PERCENTAGES. 


ASSOCIATION. 

Men. 

Women. 

Minors. 

New  Haven  Co-operative, 

73.69    ■ 

19.S8 

6.43 

New  Britain, 

83.97 

16.03 

Meriden  First  Mutual,    . 

84.46 

14.74 

.80 

Meriden  Second  Mutual, 

83.64 

15.91 

.45 

Meriden  Permanent, 

71.95 

21.72 

6.33 

Bridgeport,         .... 

59.63 

28.89 

11.48. 

Hartford,     .        .        .       . 

82.81 

15.47 

1.72 

Middletown, 

77.21 

•     13.97 

8.82 

Shelton,       .... 

87.88 

12.12 

Norwalk,      .... 

62.75 

25.49 

11.76 

Rockville,    .... 

64.91 

29.12 

5.97 

New  Haven, 

75.21 

13.22 

11.57 

New  Haven  Progressive, 

73.75 

20  00 

6.25 

Willimantic, 

76.59 

10.64 

12.77 

Manchester, 

76.72 

17.24 

6.04 

Stamford,    .... 

94.S8 

2.56 

2.56 

Aggregates, 

75.33 

19.01 

5.66 

The  men  have  been  further  classified  in  successive  tables,  as  to 
occupation,  by  which  it  appears  that  over  54  per  cent,  of  them  are 
mechanics,  31  per  cent,  are  in  business  (which  classification  includes 
those  in  clerical  employment)  and  9  per  cent,  are  laborers.  Eighty 
per  cent,  at  least,  of  the  men  are  wage  earners.  The  highest  per 
cent,  of  skilled  workers  in  the  membership  is  found  in  Meriden  and 
New  Britain,  and  the  highest  per  cent,  of  laborers  in  Manchester, 
Rockville  and  Middletown. 
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As  saving  and  loan  associations  are  only  to  be  found  in  centers 
of  population,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  number  of  farmers  in  the 
membership  should  be  so  small.  Professional  men  also  constitute  a 
small  proportion  of  the  membership.  For  them  the  opportunities 
for  investment  are  more  numerous. 

The  bulk  of  the  membership  is  composed  of  skilled  mechanics, 
of  men  in  business  in  a  small  way,  of  clerks  and  of  laborers.  The 
skilled  mechanics  naturally  predominate,  as  they  have  generally  a 
surplus  of  earnings  which  may  be  saved. 

In  only  three  of  the  associations  do  the  men  in  business  or  in 
the  professions  exceed  the  number  of  skilled  mechanics  and  of 
laborers.  Strangely  enough,  there  is  in  the  association  in  Wiliiman- 
tic — a  distinctively  manufacturing  town — the  largest  percentage  of 
men  in  business  or  in  clerical  employment,  and  a  comparatively 
small  percentage  of  mechanics.  It  is  curious  also  that  the  percent- 
age of  skilled  mechanics  should  be  the  lowest  in  the  association  in 
Rockville — another  distinctively  manufacturing  city. 

OCCUPATION  OF  ADULT  MALE  SHAREHOLDERS. 


ASSOCIATION. 

In  the 
Pro- 
fessions. 

In 
Business. 

Me- 
chanics. 

Laborers. 

Farmers. 

New  Haven  Co-operative,  . 

6 

51 

62 

7 

New  Britain,    .... 

1 

50 

168 

1 

Meriden  First  Mutual, 

5 

31 

169 

2 

5 

Meriden  Second  Mutual,     . 

2 

29 

149 

2 

2 

Meriden  Permanent,     . 

8 

42 

98 

9 

2 

Bridgeport 

8 

40 

89 

23 

1 

Hartford,          .... 

1 

106 

155 

25 

2 

Middletown,    .... 

6 

78 

72 

53 

1 

Shelton, 

2 

10 

12 

2 

3 

Norwalk,           .... 

6 

65 

55 

2 

Rockville,        .... 

7 

82 

43 

49 

4 

New  Haven,     .... 

11 

42 

36 

2 

New  Haven  Progressive, 

4 

9 

41 

5 

Willimantic,    .... 

3 

41 

,     25 

1 

2 

Manchester,     .... 

3 

26 

33 

25 

2 

Stamford,          .... 

2 

8 

26 

1 

Total,       .... 

75 

710 

1233 

208 

25 
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OCCUPATION"  OF  ADULT  MALE    SHAREHOLDERS,  BY  PER- 
CENTAGES. 


ASSOCIATION. 


In  the  j  -y- 

fes^o'ns.     *»*«».      «*«*"<»•   ,  Lab°rerS-     FarmerS- 


New  Haven  Co-operative,  . 

4.76 

40.48 

49.21 

5.55 

New  Britain,    .... 

.45 

22.73 

76.37 

.45 

Meriden  First  Mutual, 

2.36 

14.62 

79.72 

.94 

2.36 

Meriden  Second  Mutual.     . 

1.09 

15.76 

80.97 

1.09 

1.09 

Meriden  Permanent,     . 

5.03 

26.41 

61.64 

5.66 

1.26 

Bridgeport,      .... 

4.97 

24.84 

55.28 

14.29 

.62 

Hartford,          .... 

.35 

36.68 

53.63 

8.65 

.69 

Middletown,    .... 

2.S6 

37.14 

34.28 

25.24 

.48 

Shelton,    .        .        .        . 

6.90 

34.48 

41.38 

6.90 

10.34 

Norwalk,          .... 

4.69 

50.78 

42.97 

1.56 

Rockville,        .... 

3.78 

44.32 

23.25 

26.4S 

2.16 

New  Haven,     .... 

12.09 

46.15 

39.56 

2.20 

New  Haven  Progressive, 

6.78 

15.25 

69.49 

8.48 

"Willimantic,    .... 

4.17 

56.94 

34.72 

1.39 

2.78 

Manchester, 

3.37 

29.21 

37.08 

.  28.09 

'     2.25 

Stamford,         .        .        . 

5.41 

21.62 

70.27 

2.70 

Aggregate, 

3.33 

31.54 

54.78 

9.24 

1.11 

Interesting  facts  and  figures  concerning  each  association,  which 
could  not  conveniently  be  grouped,  appear  in  successive  pages. 

THE  NEW  HAVEN  CO-OPERATIVE  SAVINGS  FUND  AND  LOAN. 

The  New  Haven  Co-operative  is  first  in  chronological  order. 
Its  charter  is,  in  many  respects,  a  model  one,  notably  in  its  limita- 
tion of  the  premium  bid,  which  must  not  exceed  one-quarter  of  one 
per  cent,  per  month.  Mortgages  on  real  estate  must  not  exceed 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  ascertained  value.  In  addition  to  real  estate 
security,  pledge  may  be  made,  at  par,  of  bonds  of  the  United  States. 
of  any  of  the  New  England  States,  of  New  York  State,  or  of  any 
city  or  town  in  Connecticut,  or  of  the  stock  of  any  national  bank  in 
Connecticut.  The  corporation  is  empowered  to  purchase  any  real 
estate  on  which  it  may  have  a  mortgage,  judgment  or  lien,  or  in 
which  it  may  have  an  interest,  but  it  must  sell  the  property  within 
five  years  from  the  date  of  purchase.     Another  notable  charter  pro- 
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THE  NEW  HAVEN  CO-OPERATIVE.— Continued. 

vision  is  that  no  series  of  stock,  issued  after  the  date  of  a  loss,  shall 
participate  in  or  contribute  to  such  loss.  The  charter  further  pro- 
vides that  the  corporation  shall  be  examined  by  the  Bank  Commis- 
sioners in  the  same  manner  and  be  subject  to  the  same  regulations 
as  are  by  law  provided  in  the  case  of  savings  banks  ;  shall  make 
annual  returns  to  the  Bank  Commissioners  and  to  the  State  Comp- 
troller, and  shall  be  subject  to  taxation  as  is  provided  in  the  case  of 
savino-s  banks.     Statistics  of  this  association  follow  : 


SHARE  ACCOUNT. 


Issue. 

Shares 
Issued. 

At  End  Last  Fiscal 
Year. 

Total 
No. 
of 
Share- 
hold- 
ers. 

Total 

No. 

of 

Loans. 

Total 
No.  of 

Series. 

Date  of 

Shares 
Out- 
stand- 
ing. 

Holding 
Value 

per 
Share. 

Gain 
per 

Share. 

Shares 
Pledged 

for 
Loans. 

1 

July 

18,  1881 

475 

25 

$196.38 

$45.38 

101 

3 

37 

2 

March, 

1882 

239 

15 

183.83 

39  83  ' 

55 

0 

0 

3 

Sept., 

1882 

103 

5 

174.61 

37.61 

23 

9 

20 

4 

March, 

1883 

300 

23 

165.29 

33.29 

69 

22 

55 

5 

' 

1884 

502 

33 

147.16 

27.16 

103 

27 

66 

6 

' 

1885 

321 

11 

129.72 

21.72 

61 

20 

32 

7 

1886 

284 

23 

U2.95 

16.95 

47 

52 

48 

8 

' 

1887 

482 

32 

96.82 

12.82 

62 

39 

67 

9 

' 

1888 

508 

50 

81.31 

9.31 

70 

29 

40 

10 

1889 

488 

52 

66.40 

6.40 

70 

41 

25 

11 

' 

1890 

581 

105 

52.06 

4.06 

103 

32 

44 

12 

' 

1891 

527 

121 

38.27 

2.27 

85 

28 

23 

13 

' 

1892 

571 

181 

25.01 

1.01 

67 

35 

53 

14 

1 

1893 

776 

554 

12.26 

.26 

110 

22 

42 

Only  the  first  two  loans  of  this  association  were  sold  at  a 
premium,  and  the  amounts  or  rate  paid  could  not  be  obtained. 
Premiums,  when  bid,  are  to  be  paid  monthly. 
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THE  NEW  HAVEN  CO-OPERATIVE.— Continued. 
INTEREST,  DUES  AND  EINES. 


Inte 

Amount 
Received. 

REST. 

Dues. 

Fines. 

Fiscal  Year. 

Amount 
in  Arrears. 

Amount 
Received. 

Amount 
in  Arrears. 

Amount 
Received. 

Amount 
in  Arrears. 

1882, 

.... 

188C, 

$    382.07 

*$12,218.00 

.... 

$37.40 

1884, 

723.08 

10,608.00 

.... 

5.12 

1885, 

1,208.16 

13,660.00 

1.56 

1SS6, 

1,526.61 

13,831.00 

.» 

1887, 

1,875.78 

i      13,593.00 

1888, 

2,105.67 

j      14,347.00 

.... 

1889, 

2,272.08 

14,781.00 

•%« 

1890, 

2,160.60 

14,888.00 



1891, 

2,143.34 

16,974.00 

1892, 

2,146.71 

16,407.00 

1893, 

2,272.32 

17,634.00 

■ 

1894, 

2,424.94 

18,048.00 

RATIO  EXPENSE  TO  RECEIPTS. 


Fiscal  Year. 

Receipts  from 
Interest,  Dues, 
Fines  and  Pre- 
miums. 

Total 

Management 

Expense. 

Per  Cent. 
Expense  of 
Receipts. 

*1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

$  12,637.47 
11,336.20 
14,869.72 
15,357.77 
15,468.78 
16,452.67 
17,053.08 
17,048.60 
19,117.34 
18,553.71 
19,906.32 
20,472.94 

$  266.75 
192.00 
281.78 
286.50 
359.92 
513.90 
691.08 
666.70 
688.80 
673.70 
386.52 
617.88 

2.11 
1.69 
1.89 
1.87 
2.33 
3.12 
4.05 
3.91 
3.60 
3.63 
1.94 
3.02 

Total, 

198,274.§0                                5,625.53 

2.84 

*  From  July,  1881,  to  March,  1883. 
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Fiscal  Yeak. 

Paid  on  Shares 
Withdrawn. 

Total  Mortgage 
Loans. 

Total    Stock 
Loans. 

1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

$    1,505.00 
3,795.31 
3,289.40 
7,758.26 
7,510.25 
13,969.36 
15,085.26 
18,529.03 
13,874.76 
17,657.82 
12,946.34 
23,678.93 

%     7,400.00 
10,800.00 
14,450.00 

8,950.00 

9,400.00 
14,150.00 
11,900.00 

4,900.00 
10,000.00 

5,050.00 
10,400.00 

8,100.00 

$    3,740.00 
986.00 
1,745.00 
1,195.00 
6,960.00 
8,250.00 
2,595.00 
2,460.00 
3,445.00 
6,175.00 
1,815.00 
1,775.00 

Total, 

139,599.72 

115,500.00 

41,141.00 

PURPOSE  AND  SIZE  OF  LOANS. 


Number  of 
Loans. 

Mortgage  Loans. 

Stock  Loans. 

Fiscal 
Year. 

To  Pay 

for 
Homes 

For 
Other 
Purp's. 

Largest. 

Smallest 

Average. 

Largest. 

Smallest 

Average. 

1883 

4 

6 

$3,000.00 

$500.00 

$1,850.00 

$2,500.00 

$50.00 

$748.00 

1884 

9 

13 

1,800.00 

600.00 

1,080.00 

200.00 

20.00 

75.00 

1885 

12 

16 

2,500.00 

100.00 

1,204.00 

370.00 

15.00 

109.00 

1886 

9 

15 

3,000.00 

300.00 

994.00 

150.00 

25.00 

79.00 

1887 

7 

41 

1,800.00 

200.00 

1,175.00 

1,000.00 

5.00 

174.00 

1888 

6 

31 

3,000.00 

200.00 

1,088.00 

5,000.00 

10.00 

343.00 

1889 

7 

24 

3,000.00 

200.00 

1,322.00 

1,500.00 

20.00 

117.00 

1890 

5 

36 

1,300.00 

400.00 

816.00 

200.00 

10.00 

70.00 

1891 

7 

26 

1,800.00 

75.00 

833.00 

2,000.00 

25.00 

164.00 

1892 

4 

24 

1,800.00 

250.00 

721.00 

4,000.00 

20.00 

294.00 

1893 

9 

26 

2,000.00 

200.00 

866.00 

300.00 

15.00 

79.00 

1894 

6 

16 

1,800.00 

500.00 

1,157.00 

300.00 

25.00 

118.00 

Tot 

1IN0. 
Loans. 

85 

274 
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THE    NEW    BRITAIN    CO-OPERATIVE    SAVINGS    AND    LOAN. 

The  figures  for  the  New  Britain  association — the  second  to  be 
organized — are  : 

SHARE  ACCOUNT. 


Date  of  Issue. 

Shares 
Issued. 

At  End  Last  Fiscal 
Year. 

Total 
No. 
of 
Share- 
hold- 
ers. 

Total 

No. 

of 

Loans. 

Total 
No.  of 

Series 

Shares 
Out- 
stand- 
ing. 

Holding 

Value 

Per 
Share. 

Gain 

Per 

Share. 

Shares 
Pledged 

for 
Loans. 

1 

April, 

1886 

392 

90 

$121.74 

$25.74 

79 

2 

Oct., 

1886 

248 

48 

112.74 

22.74 

43 

3 

April, 

1887 

183 

17 

103.71 

19.71 

46 

8* 

26* 

4 

Oct., 

1887 

264 

77 

94.86 

16.86 

56 

■  8 

34 

5 

April, 

1888 

467 

36 

86.25 

14.25 

97 

9 

19 

6 

Oct., 

1888 

209 

52 

77.90 

11.90 

38 

13 

31 

7 

April, 

1889 

272 

66 

69.78 

9.78 

50 

14 

25 

8 

Oct., 

1889 

397 

79 

61.87 

7.87 

78 

5 

42 

9 

April, 

1890 

302 

74 

54.21 

6.21 

59 

5 

26 

10 

Oct., 

1890 

329 

117 

46.74 

4.74 

66 

6 

41 

11 

April, 

1891 

509 

199 

39.47 

3.47 

76 

11 

38 

12 

Oct., 

1891 

338 

119 

32.39 

2.39 

65 

■     9 

37 

13 

April, 

1892 

395 

170 

25.53 

1.53 

66 

17 

64 

14 

Oct., 

1892- 

262 

127 

18.87 

.87 

46 

10 

48 

15 

April, 

1893 

470 

256 

12.40 

.40 

'      78      . 

14 

17 

16 

Oct., 

1893 

206 

180 

6.11 

.11 

35 

10 

68 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  New  Britain  association  that  bids  for 
loans  must  be  in  sums  of  five  cents,  or  its  multiple,  per  share  per 
month,  and  that  stock  loans,  as  well  as  real  estate,  loans,  are  sold  at 
a  premium.  Interest  and  premiums  are  payable  monthly  in  ad- 
vance. In  the  first  of  the  three  tables  following,  the  interest,  dues 
and  fines  are  given,  in  the  second  the  premium  rate  paid  on  mort- 
gage loans,  and  in  the  third  the  rate  paid  on  stock  loans. 


*  Sum  of  three  series. 
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THE  NEW  BRITAIN  CO-OPERATIVE.— Continued. 
INTEREST,  DUES  AND  FINES. 
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Interest. 

Dues. 

Fines. 

Fiscal  Yeas. 

Amount 
Received. 

Amount 

in 
Arrears. 

Amount 
Received. 

Amount 

in 
Arrears.* 

Amount 
Received. 

Amount 

in  • 
Arrears. 

1887, 
1888, 
1889, 
1890, 
1891, 
1892, 
1893, 
1894, 

$  162.25 
789.42 
1,241.85 
1,687.93 
2,149.18 
2,676.42 
3,316.15 
3,476.51 

53.84 
229.82 
293.80 
604.59 

$  5,881.00 
9,919.00 
14,786.00 
16,108.00 
17,972.00 
21,143.00 
23,263.00 
23,022.01 

$  18.34 
39.61 
72.79 
64.18 
73.82 

101.77 
99.63 

128.27 

$  .... 

7.78 
24.60 
37.12 

77.64 

PREMIUMS.— ON  MORTGAGE  LOANS. 


Amount 
Received. 

Amount 

in 
Arrears. 

Rate 

Paid  Per  Share. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Average. 

1887, 

$  20.15 

$  .... 

.05 

.05 

.05 

1888, 

81.83 

.25 

.05 

.095 

1889, 
1890, 

133.32 
308.12 

.50 
.55 

.05 
.05 

.1625 
.1875 

1891, 

221.85 

2.94 

.55 

.05 

.23 

1892, 

324.81 

19.65 

.30 

.05 

.1214 

1893, 

388.51 

36.60 

.15 

.05 

.0857 

1894, 

413.48 

77.14 

.20 

.05 

.10 

ON  STOCK  LOANS. 


1887, 
1888, 
1889, 
1890, 
1891, 
1892, 
1893, 
1894, 


*  Not  considered  an  asset  and  not  reported. 
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THE  NEW  BRITAIN  CO-OPERATIVE.— Continued. 
RATIO  EXPENSE  TO  RECEIPTS. 


Fiscal    Year. 

Receipts  from 
Interest,    Dues, 

Fines 
and  Premiums. 

Total  Management 
Expense. 

Per  Cent. 

Expense  of 

Receipts. 

1887, 

1890, 

1891 

1894,     .        .        .        .''■'. 

$  6,081.74 
10,829.86 
16,233.96 
18,168.23 
20,416.85 
24,246.00 
27,067,29 
27,040.27 

$  153.69 
147.77 
255.08    - 
306.89 
313.90 
322.52 
340.38 
339.26 

2.53 
1.36 
1.57 
1.69 
1.54 
1.33 
1.26 
1.25    » 

Total, 

150,084.20 

2,179.49 

1.45 

INVESTMENTS. 


•Ptc^.t     v„.„                  Paid  on  Shares 
Fiscal    Year.                   Withdrawn. 

Total  Mortgage 
Loans. 

Total  Stock  Loans. 

1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

$  138.45 

888.51 

7,671.20 

7,510.36 

10,941.24 

12,011.61 

10,946.55 

15,800.17 

$  5,000.00 
9,600.00 
9,100.00 
12,800.00 
15,150.00 
18,300.00 
23,350.00 
13,400.00 

$  100.00 

525.00 

1,850.00 

600.00 

515.00 

.  1,750.00 

1,340.00 

200.00 

Total, 

65,908.09 

106,700.00 

6,880.00 

In  this  New  Britain  association  the  loans  on  stock  constitute 
only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total  amount  loaned.  Even 
during  the  period  of  industrial  depression,  the  stock  loans  decreased, 
when  they  might  have  been  expected  to  increase.  The  effect  of  the 
depression  is  shown,  however,  in  the  increase  of  the  amount  paid  on 
shares  withdrawn. 

The  average  of  the  yearly  amounts  loaned  on  mortgage  shows  a 
steadily  increasing  ratio,  which  may  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  an 
improved  quality  of  the  homes  built  or  purchased. 
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THE  NEW  BRITAIN  CO-OPEEATIVE.— Concluded. 
PURPOSE  AND  SIZE  OF  LOANS. 


Number  of 
Loans. 

Mortgage  Loans. 

Stock  Loans. 

Fiscal 
Yeak. 

To  Pay 

for 
Homes 

For 
Other 
Purp's. 

Largest. 

Smallest 

Average. 

Largest. 

Smallest 

Average. 

1887,  . 

5 

? 

$2,000.00 

$1,000.00 

$1,000.00 

$  50.00 

$    50.00 

$    33.33 

1888,  . 

10 

7 

2,400.00 

300.00 

960.00 

200.00 

50.00 

75.00 

1889,  . 

8 

19 

1,800.00 

600.00 

1,137.50 

300.00 

25.00 

97.37 

1890,  . 

4 

6 

3,600.00 

1,000.00 

3,200.00 

300.00 

50.00 

100.00 

1891,  . 

10 

7 

2,600.00 

400.00 

1,515.00 

200.00 

40.00 

73.57 

1892,  . 

14 

12 

2,000.00 

300.00 

1,307.00 

600.00 

40.00 

145.83 

1893,  . 

14 

10 

2,400.00 

100.00 

1,639.00 

150.00 

30.00 

134.00 

1894,  . 

7 

3 

3,600.00 

200.00 

1,914.00 

75.00 

50.00 

66.67 

Total  No. 
of  Loans, 

72 

67 

•    [J 

THE    FIRST    MERIDEN    MUTUAL    BENEFIT    BUILDING    AND    LOAN. 

The  statistical  tables  for  the  First  Meriden  Mutual  are  short,  as 
compared  with  those  of  some  of  the  other  associations,  for  the 
reason  that  it  does  not  issue  stock  in  series,  has  no  interest  charge 
(other  than  premium)  and  makes  no  loans  on  stocks.  The  holding 
value  per  share  and  the  gain  per  share  could  only  be  figured  on  one 
of  the  first  shares  issued.  As  each  share,  however,  dates  from  the 
beginning  of  the  association,  the  value  given  may  be  applied  to  each 
of  the  existing  shares.  Withdrawals  not  being  permitted  during 
the  first  three  years  of  the  association,  the  statement  of  amount 
paid  on  shares  withdrawn  begins  with  1890.  All  the  loans  made  by 
this  association  are  to  pay  for  homes,  and  in  no  case  was  the 
amount  loaned  less  than  $1,000. 

SHARE  ACCOUNT. 


Shares 
Issued. 

At  End  Last  Fiscal  Year. 

Total 
Number  of 
Share- 
holders. 

Total 

Number 

of 

Loans. 

Total 

Number 

of  Shares 

Pledged 

for 

Loans. 

Date 

op 
Issue. 

Shares 
Out- 
stand- 
ing. 

Holding 

Value 
Per  Share. 

Gain 

Per 

Share. 

April,  1887 

607 

600 

*  $93.00 

*  $5.00 

251 

66 

144 

*  An  original  share. 
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BUREAU    OF     LABOR    STATISTICS. 

THE  FIRST  MERIDEN  MUTUAL.— Continued. 
DUES  AND  FINES. 


Dues. 

Fines. 

Fiscal  Year. 

Amount 
Received. 

Amount 
in   Arrears.* 

Amount 
Received. 

Amount 
in  Arrears* 

1887, 

$  5,963.10 

$11.05 

1888, 

7,766.10 

16.10 

1889, 

6,552.85 

9.65 

- 

1890, 

7,285.41 

18.45' 

1891, 

8,386.15 

21.70 

1892, 

8,180.92 

38.20 

1893, 

7,109.19 

14.95 

PREMIUMS. 


Fiscal  Year. 

Amount 
Received. 

Amount 

in 
Arrears. 

Rate  Per  Cent.  Paid. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Average. 

1887, 

1888, 

1889, 

1890,           .        . 

1891, 

1892, 

1893, 

$ 

143.80 
296.18 
489.10 
636.48 
768.41 
1,377.32 

5.75 
5.20 
6.00 
4.25 
5.50 
4.50 

4.125 

3.50 

2.50 

2.75 

2.00 

2.50 

4.94 
•  4.35 
4.25 
3.50 
3.75 
3.50 

RATIO  EXPENSE  TO  RECEIPTS. 


Fiscal    Year. 

Receipts  from 
Interest,    Dues, 

Fines, 
and  Premiums. 

Total 

Management 

Expense. 

■      Per  Cent. 
Expense   of 
Receipts. 

1887, 

1888 

1889,     

1890,  ..... 

1891,  ..... 

1892,     

1893,     

$     

7,926.00 
6,858.68 
7,792.96 
9,038.33 
8,987.53 
8,501.46 

$    244.48 
247.52 
208.66 
236.56 
252.84 
277.95 
405.92 

3.12 
3.04 
3.04 
2.80 
3.09 
4.77 

Total,       , 

49,104.96 

1,873.93 

3.32 

Not  stated. 
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THE  FIRST  MERIDEN  MUTUAL,.—  Concluded. 

INVESTMENTS. 


Fiscal.  Ykar. 

1887, 

1888, 

1889, 

1890, 

1891, 

1892, 

1893, 

Total, 

Paid    on    Shares 
Withdrawn. 


Total    Mortgage 
Loans. 


$  5,570.00 
9,205.00 
14,600.00 


870.00 

10,372.50 

1,438.20 

11,960.00 

1.438.28 

12,512.50 

2,513.99 

18,752.50 

S,260.47 

82,972.50 

PURPOSE  AND   SIZE  OF  LOANS. 


Number 

of  Loans. 

Mortgage  Loans. 

Fiscal 
Year. 

To  Pay 

for 
Homes. 

For 

other 

Purposes. 

Largest. 

Smallest. 

Average. 

1887, 

.     5 

.... 

$1,330.00 

$1,000.00 

$1,115.00 

1888, 

8 

.... 

1,390.00 

1,000.00 

1,150.00 

1889, 

13 

2,115.00 

1.000.00 

1,123.00 

1890, 

8 

.... 

2,077.50 

1,000.00 

1,296.00 

1891, 

9 

2,025.00 

1,000.00 

1,329.00 

1892, 

9 

2,185.00 

1,000.00 

1,390.00 

1893, 

14 

2,220.00 

1,000.00 

1,339.00 

Total  No. 

Loans, 

66 

THE      SECOND      MERIDEN     MUTUAL      BENEFIT     BUILDING      AND     LOAN. 

The   Second   Meriden  Mutual  is  another    association,  which   is 
not  serial,  and  which  does  not  make  stock  loans. 
SHARE  ACCOUNT. 


Shares 
Issued. 


At  End  Last  Fiscal  Year. 


Shares 
Out- 
standing. 


Holding 

Value 

Per  Share. 


•  $41.2634 


Gain  Per 

Share. 


$2.7614 


Total  No. 
of 
Share- 
holders. 


Total  No. 

of 

Loans. 


Total  No. 

of  Shares 

Pledged 

for  Loans. 


:An  original  share. 
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THE  SECOND  MERIDEN  MUTUAL— Continued. 
INTEREST  AND  DUES. 


Interest. 

Dues. 

Fiscal  Year. 

Amount                 "Amount 
Received.        |     in   Arrears.* 

Amount 
Received. 

Amount 
in  Arrears.* 

1888, 

$ 

$  7,563.00 

1889, 

34.30 

7,757.18 

1890, 

91.89 

8,464.26 

1891, 

83.21 

8,764.94 

1892, 

217.50 

10,076.91 

1893, 

195.12 

9,402.18 

PREMIUMS. 


Amount 
Received. 

Amount 

in 
Arrears.* 

Amount  Paid  Per  Share. 

Fiscal  Year. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Average. 

1888,  .... 

1889,  .      .  . 

1890,  .... 
1891, .... 

1892,  .... 

1893,  .... 

$  48.04 
244.86 
458.96 
534.94 
548.52 
759.16 

$100,00 
101.75 
107.50 
58.50 
58.00 

$76.27}£ 
75.00 
47.50 
53.75 
37.50 

$91.73 
96.80 
82.22 
56.60 

'53.70 

RATIO  EXPENSE  TO  RECEIPTS. 


Fiscal  Year. 

Receipts  from 

Interest,  Dues,  Fines 

and  Premiums. 

Total                    Percent. 
Management         1     Expense 
Expense.            1     _     °*.    , 
Receipts. 

1888,        

1889 

1890 

1891,        .    '    . 

$  8,036.34 
9,015.11 
9,383.09 
10,842.93 
10,356.46 

$  396.50 
302.27 
372.82 
292.27 
348.54 
391.41 

3.76 
4.14 
3.11 
3.2£ 
3.78 

Total, 

47,633.93 

2,046.81 

3.59 

*  Not  stated. 
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THE  SECOND  MERIDEN  MUTUAL.— Concluded. 

.INVESTMENTS. 


Fiscal  Year. 

Paid  on 
Shares  Withdrawn. 

Total 
Mortgage  Loans. 

1888,       

1889,  ...... 

$  .... 

1,120.87 
1,291.08 
1,649.27 

$  8,794.50 
9,501.00 
17,237.00 
13,780.00 
14,949.00 
18,118.50 

Total,        .         ...     !                        4,061.22 

82,380.00 

In  this  association  also  withdrawals  were  nor  permitted  during 
the  first  three  years  after  organization. 

All  the  loans  of  the  association  are  to  pay  for  homes,  and  with 
few  exceptions,  the  smallest  amount  loaned  is  $i,ooo. 
PURPOSE  AND  SIZE  OE  LOANS. 


Number  op  Loans. 

Mortgage  Loans. 

Fiscal  Year. 

To  Pay  for 
Homes. 

For  Other 
Purposes. 

Largest. 

Smallest. 

Average. 

1888, 
1889, 
1890, 
1891, 
1892, 
1893, 

6 

8 
12 
11 
12 
13 

. 

$1 ,957.50 
2,100.00 
2,110.00 
2,145  00 
1,734.00 
1.848.00 

$1,000.00 

1,000.00 

475.00 

800.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

$1,465.75 
1,187.62 
1,436.41 
1,252.72 
1,245.75 
1,393.73 

Total  No.  of 
Loans, 

62 

THE    MERIDEN     PERMANENT     BUILDING    AND    LOAN. 

Statistical  details  could  not  be  obtained  from  the  Meriden  Per- 
manent association  for  the  first  three  years  of  its  existence,  because 
of  deficiencies  in  the  keeping  of  the  accounts.  Even  in  later  years 
the  accounts  lack  some  of  the  particulars  common  to  the  bookkeep- 
ing of  many  of  the  other  associations.  In  the  report  as  presented 
premiums  had  to  be  combined  with  interest,  the  premium  rate 
could  not  be  ascertained,  and  fees  could  not  be  separated  from 
fines. 
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THE    MKKIMvN    L'ERM  ANENT. — CONTINUED. 

SHA11H    ACCOUNT. 


i  iiti.e  ..(   Imhik 


So,, I. 


8      I    .1 


"II.  ISSS 

i.  1890 

B,  1801 

Oct.         i'.  L881 

\ t«. ii     i,  isoa 

Oct.  i.  1883 

Vpiii      i,  1803 

Oot.        :;.  is;':; 


Nlllll  I'M 

I  |       n,   ,1 


178 

i,  i 
138 

"ii 


\t  End  Last  Fist 

Y  i:  ■.  Ii. 


Shares 

Out 

I  stand 

i  1 1 K  • 


108 
108 
86 
183 

■17 


Holding 
Value 

per 
Snare. 


$  s:i.  i" 
58.40 
46.88 
86.16 

■'.-.ii 

'.'(I.  Hi 

18,42 

6.00 


per 
Snare. 


*I2.<!7 
7.16 
4.68 
2.66 

1.70 

.ill! 


Total 

No. 

Totfl  i 

of 

No. 

Share 

of 

hold 

I  ,1111  OK. 

era. 

M 

L62 

52 

111 

55 

IS) 

•11 

29 

51 

48 

26 

12 

is 

l 

i    * 

■1     I 

Total 

No.  of 

Shares 

'  *  i  •  •  I  r.  •  •  ' 

for 

JtOIIIlB. 


112 
46 
19 
8S 

19 


[NTBRBST,   PREMIUMS,   DUES,  FEES  AND  FINES. 


iNTHHl'ST      A  Nil 

Premiums. 

i>i'i-s.                       Pines    s.nd  Fees. 

FlSCAl     V  BAR. 

AuuMinl 

K.TcMNe.t. 

Vnuniiil 

in 
Arrears, 

>  — 
444,87 

Amount 

Received. 

Anunim 

in 

Arrears. 

Amount 
Received. 

Amount 

in 
Arrears. 

MS9".                          sf  1,038  00 

l.Si'-l  SI 

1884,  -       •       .          8,881  >'1 

$  8^10,82         I  421.08 

L2.9SS.-t  >             789.83 
ll.SS9.10     ,         596.59 

*  141.64 
198.91 
197.68             

RATIO    EXPENSE    TO   RECEIPTS. 


SCAl      \  uk. 


Receipts  from 

Interest.     Pites. 

Vines 
and  Premiums. 


Total 
Management 

Expense. 


Per  Cent. 

Expense  of 

Receipts. 


- 


- 

14,894  aa 

S*,Q1&78 


$  838,75 
taaas 

538.70 


5.61 

i 
S.98 


Nine  mouths. 
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THE  MERIDEN  PERMANENT.— Co.va.r.DKo. 
INVESTMENTS  AND    LOSSE 


Paid  on 

Shares 
Withdrawn. 

$  2,441  .o:: 
2,914.71. 
11, 514.94 

Total 

Mortgage 

Loan 

.-.£>  SECCaiT.    - 

Total 

YEAR. 

Loans.          jfranber.    Amount. 

Lo  a 
There  . 

*1892,  . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

•'   12,988.75 

19,616.15 
11,462.80 

$5,11                    it.... 

8,7!'.    :.                ....                   

8,513     -                1              :   I504W 

., 

Total, 

16,870.68 

44,017.70 

22,:;  J-     '                 1               1,050.00 

PURPOSE  AXD  SIZE  OF  LOANS. 


Fiscal 
Year. 


I 

§1892, 
1893, 
1894, 


Number  of 
Loans. 


Mortgage   Loass. 


- 


To  Pay 

I     for 
Homes 


For 
Other  [ !  Largest.  Smallest  Average.    Largest.  Smallest  Average. 
Purp's. 


32 

58 

100 

105 


Total  No. 
of  Loans, 


57 


S  .... 
4,125.00 
3,437.50 
2,480.00 


390.00 
313.65 
315.00 


1,617.34 
1,401.15 

1,146.27 


462.23 

475.00 

.'I.:',. :".■'": 


6.46 
5.00 
12.00 


87.16 
81.08 


THE    BRIDGEPORT    SAYINGS    AXD    LOAN. 

The  Bridgeport  association  has  the  uncommon  feature  of  divid- 
ing the  premium  bid  into  one  hundred  equal  parts,  one  part  of 
which  is  payable  monthly  with  the  dues  and  interest.  This  is  an 
old  idea  in  saving  and  loan  associations,  and  is  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  shares  will  mature  in  ioo  months.  This  expecta- 
tion is  not  always  realized,  with  the  result  that  premium  payments 
end  before  the  cancellation  of  the  loan.  In  the  Bridgeport  asso- 
ciation, as  appears  from  the  tables,  loans  are  sometimes  made 
without   the  requirement  of  a  premium.     The  receipts  from  pre- 


*  Nine  months. 

t  Legal  expense. 

|  From  organization  to  July  1,  1891. 

§  Nine  months. 
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THE  BRIDGEPORT.— Continued. 

miums  are  also  small,  a  very  small  ratio  of  the  annual  receipts  from 
interest,  and  in  some  years  not  exceeding  the  receipts  from  the 
imposition  of  fines.  These  latter  facts  do  not  imply  a  slow-going 
association,  the  Bridgeport  association,  on  the  contrary,  being 
active  and  progressive,  and  keeping  its  management  expense  down 
to  a  low  ratio.  This  association  holds  one  defaulted  security,  which 
came  into  its  hands  during  the  business  depression,  but  it  hopes  to 
escape  any  loss  thereby. 

SHARE    ACCOUNT. 


Date  of  I 

ssue. 

Shares 
Issued. 

At  End  Last  Fiscal 
Year. 

Total 
No. 
of 
Share- 
hold- 
ers. 

Total 

No. 

of 

Loans. 

Total 
No.  of 

Series. 

Shares 
Out- 
stand- 
ing. 

Holding 
Value 

per 
Share. 

Gain 

per 

Share. 

Sjhares 
Pledged 

for 
Loans. 

1 

January, 

1889 

656 

418 

$  70.95 

$  10.95 

166 

3 

108 

2 

July, 

1889 

538 

277 

62.68 

8.68 

116 

9 

85 

3 

January, 

1890 

470 

228 

54.69 

6.69 

108 

13 

54 

4 

July, 

1890 

399 

227 

47.08 

5.08 

'  84 

17 

88 

5 

January, 

1891 

396 

203 

39.69 

3.69 

93 

18 

30 

6 

July, 

1891 

298 

128 

32.54 

2'.54 

67 

15 

14 

7 

January, 

1892 

290 

212 

25.64 

1.64 

61 

29  - 

54 

8 

July, 

1892 

285 

222 

18.94 

.94 

50 

'     25 

104 

9 

January, 

1893 

256 

196 

12.43 

.43 

55 

27 

38 

10 

July, 

1893 

127 

92 

6.12 

.12 

28 

23 

32 

INTEREST,  DUES,  AND  FINES. 


Interest. 

Dues. 

Fines. 

Fiscal  Year. 

Amount 
Received. 

Amount 

in 
Arrears. 

Amount 
Received. 

Amount 

in 
Arrears. 

Amount 
Received. 

Amount 

in 
Arrears. 

1889,  . 

1890,  . 

1891,  . 

1892,  . 

1893,  . 

$    321.91 
1,271.83 
2,635.21 
3,892.53 
5,140.92 

$10,821.50 
20,813.50 
26,609.00 
29,355.00 
28,800.00 

$     .50 
77.00 
84.00 

$  32.76 
25.55 
53.03 

75.47 
129.36 

SAVINGS    AND    LOAN    ASSOCIATIONS. 
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1 

Rate  Paid  Per  Share. 

Year. 

Amount 
Received. 

Amount  in 
Arrears. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Average. 

1889, 

$     3.58 

.... 

.02 

0 

.004 

1S90, 

•       - 

28.06 

.25 

0 

.075 

1891, 

. 

95.53 

.15 

0 

.05 

1892, 

135.89 

.07 

0 

.06 

1S93, 

.129.59 

.23 

0 

.055 

RATIO  EXPENSE  TO  RECEIPTS. 


Fiscal,    Year. 

Receipts  from 
Interest,    Dues, 

Fines, 
and  Premiums. 

Total 

Management 

Expense. 

Per  Cent. 

Expense   of 

Receipts. 

1889, 

1890,     

1891,  . 

1892,     

1893, 

*  11,179.75 
22,138.94 
29,392.77 
33,458.89 
34,199.87 

$    277.91 
249.51 
311.97 
283.30 
318.62 

2  49 

1.13 

1.06 

.85 

.93 

Total, 

130,370.22 

1,441.31 

1.11 

INVESTMENTS  AND  LOSSES. 


Paid 
on  Shares 
With- 
drawn. 

Total 

Mortgage 

Loans. 

Total 
Stock 
Loans. 

Defaulted  Securities. 

Fiscal  Year. 

Number. 

Amount. 

Losses 
Thereby. 

1889,  . 

1890,  . 

1891,  . 

1892,  . 

1893,  . 

$      405.00 

1,037.78 

6,238.38 

5,749.97 

16,184.17 

$    9,850.00 
18,975.00 
24,625.00 
36,300.00 
19,800.00 

$      125.00 

1,250.00 

-      1,775.00 

3,375.00 

3,564.10 

1 

1 

$        .... 
5,342.26 

Total, 

29,615.30 

109,550.00 

10,089.10 

1 

5,342.26 

78 
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PURPOSE  AND  SIZE  OF  LOANS. 


Number  of 
Loans. 

1 

Mortgage  Loans. 

Stock  Loans. 

Fiscal 
Year. 

To  Pay 

for 
Homes 

For 
other 
Purp's. 

4 

Largest. 

Smallest 

Average. 

Largest. 

Smallest  Average. 

1889,  . 

8 

$3,000.00 

$500.00 

$1,231.00 

$  50.00 

$25.00 

$31.00 

1890,  . 

12 

18 

3,000.00 

200.00 

1,459.00 

200.00 

25.00 

73.D0 

1891,  . 

11 

22 

5,800.00 

300.00 

1,759.00 

500.00 

25.00 

93.00 

1892,  . 

22 

32 

4,000.00 

600.00 

1,579.00 

650.00 

25.00 

109.00 

1893,  . 

12 

38 

2,000.00 

100.00 

1,320.00 

650.00 

25.00 

102.00 

Total  No. 
of  Loans, 

65 

114 

, 

THE    HARTFORD    BUILDING    AND    LOAN. 

The  Hartford  association  has  a  minimum  premium  bid  of  one 
cent  per  share  per  week,  interest  also  being  paid  weekly.  In  the 
figures  as  reported  premium  is  included  with  interest.  The  premium 
rate  ranges  from  one  and  one-half  to  two  cents  per  share.  The 
association  accepts  as  security  United  States,  Connecticut  or  Hart- 
ford bonds. 

SHARE  ACCOUNT. 


Date  of  Issue. 

Shares 
Issued. 

At  End  Last  Fiscal 
Year. 

Total 
No. 
of 
Share- 
hold- 
ers. 

Total 

No. 

of. 

Loans. 

Total 
No.  of 

Series. 

Shares 
Out- 
stand- 
ing. 

Holding 
Value 

Per 
Share. 

Gain 

Per 

Share. 

Shares 
Pledged 

for 
Loans. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

March    19,  1889 
Oct.        10,  1889 
January  1,  1890 
July          1,  1890 
January  1,  1891 
July         1,  1891 
January  1,  1892 
July          1,  1892 
January  1,  1893 
July         1,  1893 

808 
216 
80 
169 
101 
332 
238 
357 
489 
346 

427 

104 

46 

76 

42 

179 

101 

259 

370 

337 

$71.98 
62.18 
58.32 
50.52 
42.34 
34.71 
27.30 
20.13 
13.20 
6.50 

$9.48 
7.18 
6.32 
4.77 
3.34 
2.21 
1.30 
.63 
.20 

232 
68 

21 
44 
27 
75 
48 
87 
91 
71 

128 
48 
18 
25 
10 
24 
12 
19 
24 
15 

416 

105 

49 

56 

28 

126 

86 

81 

142 

108 

SAVINGS    AND     LOAN    ASSOCIATIONS. 
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THE  HARTFORD.— Continued. 
INTEREST,  PREMIUMS,  DUES  AND  FINES. 


Fiscal  Year. 

Interest  and  Pre- 
miums. 

Dues.                                  Fines. 

Amount 
Received. 

Amount 
in  Arrears. 

Amount 
Received. 

Amount      1  Amount 
in  Arrears.*  Received. 

Amount  in 
Arrears.* 

1889,  . 

1890,  .        .        . 

1891,  . 

1892,  . 

1893,  . 

$    106.07 

711.57 

1,714.11 

3,141.22 

4,074.72 

176.42 

63.82 

124.66 

$  8,919.71 
15,237.95 
17,917.28 
21,951.53 
25,445.21 

$  52.90 
108.51 
134.33 
175.33 
187.13 

RATIO  EXPENSE  TO  RECEIPTS. 


Fiscal  Year. 

Receipts  from 

Interest,  Dues,  Fines 

and  Premiums. 

Total 

Management 

Expense. 

Per  Cent. 

Expense  of 

Receipts. 

1889 

1890,     

1891 

1892,  . 

1893,  .        .        ,        .        . 

$  9,078.68 
16,058.03 
19,765.72 
25,268.08 
29,707.06 

$    463.37 
610.72 
605.57 
571.79 
987.85 

5.10 
3.80 
3.06 
2.26 
3.33 

Total, 

99,877.57 

3,239.30 

3.24 

INVESTMENTS. 


Fiscal  Year.                   Pw?t^™eS 

Withdrawn. 

Total  Mortgage 
Loans. 

Total  Stock 
Loans. 

1890,    

1891 

1893,    

655.49 
1,548.52 
9,852.81 
9,561.83 

$    8,085.70 
11,100.40 
22,350.00 
23,306.15 
25,350.00 

$       57.55 
2,011.71 
4,180.34 
6,023.55 
9,827.54 

Total, 

21,618.65 

90,192.25 

22,100.69 

*  Not  considered  an  asset. 


BUREAU    OF     LABOR    STATISTICS. 
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PURPOSE  AND  SIZE  OE  LOANS. 


Number  op 
Loans. 

Mortgage  Loans. 

Stock  Loans. 

Fiscal 
Year. 

To  Pay 

for 
Homes 

For 

Other 
Purp's. 

Largest. 

Smallest 

Average. 

Largest. 

Smallest 

Average. 

1889,   . 

5 

3 

$2,500.00 

$550.00 

$1,617.14  1 

$  25.00 

$15.00 

$19.18 

1890,   . 

6 

35 

3,500.00 

750.00 

1,850.06 

250.00 

15.00 

57.46 

1891,    . 

14 

48 

4,250.00 

250.00 

1,596.43 

300.00 

10.00 

87.09 

1892,   . 

16 

69 

3,000.00 

250.00 

1,456.64 

350.00 

20.00 

87.30 

18C3,   . 

11 

116 

3,500.00 

500.00 

2,304.54 

600.00 

8.00 

84.72 

Total   No. 

• 

of  Loans, 

52 

271 

THE  MIDDLETOWN  BUILDING  AND  LOAN. 

In  the  Middletown  association  premiums  must  be  in  sums  of 
five  cents,  or  its  multiple,  per  month,  interest  and  premium  being 
payable  monthly  in  advance. 

SHARE  ACCOUNT. 


At  End  Last  Fiscal 

Date  of  Issue. 

Shares 
Issued. 

Year. 

Total 
No. 
of 
Share- 
hold- 
ers. 

Total 

No. 

of - 

Loans. 

Total 
No.  of 

Series. 

Shares 
Out- 
stand- 
ing. 

Holding 
Value 

per 
Share. 

Gain 

per 

Share. 

Shares 
Pledged 

for 
Loans. 

1 

May,       1889 

384 

275 

$70.76 

$12.76 

75 

28 

105 

2 

Nov.,      1889 

197 

122 

62.22 

10.22 

30 

7 

11 

3 

March,  1890 

241 

161 

56.68 

8.68 

33 

8 

28 

4 

Sept.,     1890 

153 

126 

48.61 

6.61 

32    . 

8 

22 

5 

March,  1891 

164 

132 

40.82 

4.82 

29 

16 

65 

6 

Sept.,     1891 

146 

76 

33.31 

3.31 

19 

8 

16 

7 

March,  1892 

247 

209 

26.09 

2.09 

35 

11 

54 

8 

Sept.,    1892 

214 

144 

19.15 

1.15 

26 

9 

42 

9 

March,  1893 

262 

211 

12.50 

.50 

38 

10 

25 

10 

Sept.,     1893 

86 

86 

6.12 

.12 

16 

7 

13 

SAVINGS    AND    LOAN    ASSOCIATIONS. 
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Interest. 

Dues.  • 

Fines. 

Fiscal  Year. 

Amount 
Received. 

Amount 
in  Arrears. 

Amount 
Received. 

Amonnt 
in  Arrears. 

Amount       Amount 
Received,  [in  Arrears. 

1890,     .        .        . 

$    106.00 

$  4,501.00 

$  .... 

$17.32 

1891,     . 

486.75 

9,677.00 

39.54 

1892,     . 

1,358.80 

12,639.00 

51.98 

1893,     . 

2,238.25 

16,180.00 

55.32 

1894,     . 

3,076.59 

18,963.00 

317.00 

76.27 

PREMIUMS. 


Fiscal  Year. 

Amount 
Received. 

Amount 
in  Arrears. 

Rate  Paid  Per  Share. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Average. 

1890, 

$  17.90 

'   .40 

.05 

.21 

1891, 

74.05 

.50 

.05 

.12^ 

1892, 

181.45 

.25 

.05 

.11 

1893, 

242.25 

.10 

.05 

.06 

1894, 

277.20 

.05 

.05 

.05 

RATIO  EXPENSE  TO  RECEIPTS. 


Fiscal  Year. 

Receipts  from 

Interest,  Dues,  Fines 

and  Premiums. 

Total 

Management 

Expense. 

PerCent. 
Expense  of 
Receipts. 

1892,     

1893,     

$  4,642.22 
10,277.34 
14,231.23 
18,715.82 
22,393.06 

$    132.73 
180.60 
244.16 
278.20 
340.32 

2.86 
1.76 
1.72 
1.49 
1.52 

Total,       .        . 

70,259.67 

1,176.01 

1.67 

BUREAU    OF    LABOR    STATISTICS. 

THE   MIDDLETOWN.— Concluded. 
INVESTMENTS. 


Fiscal  Year. 

Paid  on  Shares 
Withdrawn. 

Total  Mortgage 
Loans. 

Total  Stock 
Loans. 

1890 

1891,     

1892,     

1893, 

1894, 

$.... 

563.66 
1,079.03 
2,934.33 
5,028.69 

$  4,400.00 
8,150.00 
17,450.00 
15,900.00 
18,150.00 

650.00 
1,150.00 
2,850.00 
3,150.00 

Total,       .        .        .     j                 9,605.71 

64,050.00 

7,800.00 

PURPOSE  AND  SIZE  OE  LOANS. 


Number  of 
Loans. 

Mortgage  Loans. 

Stock  Loans. 

TlSCAL 

Year. 

To  Pay      For 

for     |  Other 
Homes  Purp's. 

Largest . 

Smallest 

Average. 

Largest. 

Smallest  Average. 

1890,   . 

4 

$2,000.00 

$400'.00 

$1,100.00 

$     .... 

$ 

$     .... 

1891,    . 

10               7 

.    2,000.00        200.00 

815.00 

150.00 

50.00 

92.85 

1892,   . 

20      I         9 

1,700.00        200.00 

870.00 

300.00 

50,00 

127.75 

1893,   . 

13             16 

3,000.00        200.00 

1,223.00 

800.00 

50.00 

178.00 

1894,   . 

12 

21 

4,800,00 

300.00 

1,512.50 

550.00 

50.00 

150.00 

Total  No. 
of  Loans, 

59 

53 

THE  SHELTON    LOAN    AND    SAVINGS.     . 

The  Shelton  association  makes  loans  on  real  estate  up  to  S5  per 
cent,  of  its  appraised  value.  The  premium  paid  for  loans  is  divided 
and  made  payable  monthly  on  the  proportion  or  basis  of  ten  years 
for  the  maturity  of  the  shares.  This  is  on  the  presumed  assumption 
that  shares  will  mature  in  120  months,  which  is  about  eighteen 
months  less  than  the  estimated  time  of  maturity  in  local  savings  and 
loan  associations.  The  premium  bid  is  an  amount  per  share,  rang- 
ing in  the  life  of  the  association  from  five  to  thirteen  dollars. 
Dividing  the  amount  bid  by  120,  and  it  is  seen  that  the  amount  to 
be  paid  monthly  is  very  small.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  annual 
receipts  from  this  source  are  small.     A  very  large  majority  of  the 
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members  of  the  Shelton  association  joined  the  organization  at  its 
inception,  and  its  growth  in  membership  and  in  business  has  been 
comparatively  slow. 

.       .  SHARE  ACCOUNT. 


Date  of  Issue. 

Shares 
Issued. 

At  End  Last  Fiscal 
Year. 

Total 
No. 
of 
Share- 
hold- 
ers. 

Total 

No. 

of 

Loans. 

Total 
No.  of 

Series. 

Shares 
Out- 
stand- 
ing. 

Holding 
Value 

Per 
Share. 

Gain 

Per 

Share. 

Shares 
Pledged 

for 
Loans. 

1 
2 
3 

4 

1889 
1890 
1891 
1893 

492 

52 

16 

6 

167 
15 
16 
6 

$63.00 

47.50 

32.80 

6.10 

$9.00 

5.50 

2.80 

.10 

26 
3 

2 

2 

5 

2 

2 

66 

16 
6 

INTEREST,  DUES  AND  FINES. 


Interest. 

Dues. 

Fines.* 

Fiscal  Year. 

Amount        Amount 
Received,  in  Arrears. 

Amount 
Received. 

Amount 
in  Arrears. 

Amount 
Received. 

Amount 
in  Arrears. 

1889,    . 

$133.91 

$  .... 

$4,427.00 

$2.28 

$44.00 

1890-1891,    . 

872.14 

.... 

6,876.00 

1.36 

32.00 

1892,     . 

797.17 

.... 

3,005.00 

4.40 

1893,     . 

878.25 

72.25 

2,367.00 

.50 

PREMIUMS. 


Fiscal  Year. 

Amount 
Received, 

Amount 

in 
Arrears. 

Bate 

Paid  Per  S 

HARE. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Average. 

1889,              

1890,  .         .         .         . 

1891,              

1892,             

1893,  .         ,         .         .         . 

$  4.26 
69.69 
99.25 
87.69 
51.00 



$  5.00 
13.10 
13.l6 
13.10 
10.00 

$5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

$5.00 
9.00 
9.37 
9.37 
7.50 

Including  membership  fees. 
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THE  SHELTON.— Concluded. 
RATIO  EXPENSE  TO  RECEIPTS. 


Fiscal    Ybab. 


Receipts  from 
Interest,  Dues,  Fines' 
and  Premiums.        \ 


Total 

Management 

Expense. 


Per  Cent. 

Expense  of 

Receipts. 


1SSC,     



;  $  4,609.17 

$  55.69 

1.21 

1890-1891,    .... 

7,949.08 

267.09 

3.36 

1892,     .         . 

3,894.26 

122.69 

3.15' 

3,296.75 

143.61 

4.36 

Total, 

19,743.26 

589.08 

2.98 

INVESTMENTS  AND  LOSSES. 


Fiscal  Year. 

Paid  on  Shares 
Withdrawn. 

Total  Mortgage 
Loans. 

Total  Stock 
Loans. 

1891,     

$    152.00 

*2,694.00 
1,663.00 
1,939.61 

$2,000.00 

9,450.00 
1,600.00 

2,850.00 

250.00 

Total, 

16,591.59 

15,900.00 

2.50.00 

PURPOSE  AND  SIZE  OF  LOANS. 


Number  of 
Loans. 

Mortgage  Loans. 

Stock-  Loans. 

Fiscal 

Yeah. 

To  Pay 
for 

Homes 

For 
Other 
Purp's. 

Largest. 

Smallest 

Average. 

Largest.  Smallest 

Average. 

1889,   . 

1 

.... 

$2,000.00 

$2,000.00 

$2,000.00 

$.... 

$.... 

$ 

1890,   . 

3 

4,000.00 

2,450.00 

3,150.00 

1891,   . 

1 

1,600.00 

1,600.00 

1,600.00 

1892,    . 

0 

.... 

1893,   . 

3 

1 

1,650.00 

200.00 

950.00 

250.00 

250.00 

250.00 

Total  No. 
of  Loans. 

8 

1 

*  Including  1890. 

t  Total  increased  by  $142.98  earnings  paid  on  withdrawals  to  January  1,  1893. 
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THE    NORWALK    BUILDING,     LOAN    AND    INVESTMENT. 

In  the  Norwalk  association  the  premium  and  interest  are  payable 
monthly. 

SHARE  ACCOUNT. 


Shares 
Issued. 

1    At  End  Last  Fiscal  Year. 

Total 
No.    of 
Share- 
holders. 

Total 
No.    of 
Loans. 

8 

Total 
No.    of 

Year   of 
Issue. 

|     Shares 
Outstand- 
ing. 

Holding 

Vaue 
per  Share. 

Gcin 

per 

Share. 

Shares 
Pledged 

for 
Loans. 

1890,     . 

2765 

.  1684 

*$  34.48 

*$  5.48 

211 

176 

1891,     . 

2279 

1228 

150 

20 

121 

1892,     . 

606 

292 

46 

23 

231 

1893,     . 

606 

284 

50 

20 

204 

1894,     . 

603 

324 

52 

18 

113 

INTEREST,  DUES  AND  EINES. 


Interest. 

Dues. 

Fines. 

Fiscal  Year. 

Amount 
Received. 

Amount 
in  Arrears. 

Amount 
Received. 

Amount 

in  Arrears. 

Amount 
Received. 

Amount 

in  Arrears. 

1890,     . 

$  200.50 

$.... 

$8,836.20 

$.... 

$  20.80 

$  5.19 

1891,     . 

1,066.50 

20,623.62 

.... 

50.93 

10.11 

1892,     . 

2,215.00 

14.50 

24,381.16 

.... 

87.02 

7.24 

1893,     . 

3,034.00 

21,694.53 

83.62 

.... 

1894,     . 

3,645.00 

36.50 

20,477.00 

36.50 

90.61 

19.66 

PREMIUMS. 


Fiscal   Year. 

Amount 
Received. 

Amount 

in 
Arrears,    j 

Rate 

Paid  Per  Share. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Average. 

$  4.01 

$.... 

.10 

Par 

.0411 

120.51 

.175 

.0025 

.119 

393.61 

4.50 

.25 

Par 

.089 

437.18 

.14 

" 

.0495 

477.59 

7.48 

.32 

" 

.061 

*  Of  an  original  share. 


So 


BUREAU    OF     LABOR     STATISTICS. 

THE  NOETTAEK.— Coxci.ri>Ki>. 

RATIO  EXPENSE  TO  RECEIPTS. 


Receipts  from 
Fiscal   Yeas.              Interest,  Dues,  Fines 
and  Premiums. 

Total 

Management 

Expense. 

Per  Cent. 

Expense  of 

Receipts. 

1890,     

1891,     

1S92, 

1893,     

1S94, 

$9,061.51 
21,861.56 
27,076.79 
25,249.33 

24,690.20 

$  71.13 

14.63 

126.63, 

126.63 

122.10 

o.rs 

0.07 
0.47 
0.50 
0.49 

Total,       .        .        .                  107,939.39 

461.12 

0.43 

INVESTMENTS. 


Fiscal  Yeas. 

Paid  on  Shares 
Withdrawn. 

Total  Mortgage       j   .  Total  Stock 
Loans.                          Loans. 

1890 

1891, 

1892,     ..... 

1893, 

1S94 

$  236.45 
3,550.57 
6,617.91 

10.089.46 . 

• 

23,354.44 

$9,500.00                             $.... 

20,200.00                                  

22.100.00                              '  700.00 

20,400.00                                  500.00 

9,200.00                               1,700.00 

Total, 

43,S4S.S3 

81,400.00                 t            2.«00.00 

PURPOSE  AND  SIZE  OE  LOANS. 


Fiscal 
Year. 


Number  of 
Loans. 


Mortgage  Loans. 


Stock  Loans. 


To  Pay      For 

for        Other     Largest.  Smallest  Average.    Largest-  Smallest  Average. 
Homes  Purp's. 


1890,    .         .     I 

8 

$2,000.00 

$700.00 

$1,187.50 

$     

$  .... 

$  .... 

1891,    . 

20 

2,500.00 

100.00 

1,010.00 

.... 

1892,   .        .     ! 

20 

3 

4,000.00 

200.00 

1,105.00 

500.00 

100.00 

233.33 

1893,   .        .     ' 

17 

3 

2,500.00 

200.00 

1,200.00 

300.00 

100.00 

166.66 

1894,   .        .     | 

13 

0 

2,000.00 

100.00 

708.00 

1,000.00 

100.00 

340.00 

Total  No. 
of    Loans, 
1 

78 

11 

.          1 

1    •                  II            . 
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THE     ROCKVILLE      BUILDING     AND     LOAN. 

The  Rockville  association  has  the  distinction  of  having  sold  no 
loans  at  a  premium. 

SHARE  ACCOUNT. 


Date  of  Issue. 

Shares 
Issued. 

At  End  Last  Fiscal 
Year. 

Total 
No. 
of 
Share- 
hold- 
ers. 

Total 

No. 

of 

Loans. 

Total 
No.   of 

Series. 

Shares 
Out- 
stand- 
ing. 

Holding 
Value 

Per 
Share. 

Gain 

Per 

Share. 

Shares 
Pledged 

for 
Loans. 

1 
2 
3 
4 

January,     1890 
"            1891 
"             1892 
"             1893 

1,235 
408 
160 
432 

1,017 
318 
125 
352 

$53.98 
39.36 
25.50 
12.37 

$5.98 

3.36 

1.50 

.37 

174 
71 
23 
59 

29 
15 
4 
10 

72 
92}^ 

133-M 

INTEREST,  DUES,  AND  FINES. 


Interest. 

Du 

ES. 

Fines. 

Fiscal  Year. 

Amount 
Received. 

Amount 
in  Arrears. 

Amount 
Received. 

Amount 
in  Arrears. 

Amount 
Received. 

Amount 
in  Arrears. 

1890,    . 

$    426.00 

$10.00 

$14,562.00 

$332.00 

$99.90 

$10.98 

1891,    . 

1,564.46 

10.00 

19,105.00 

261.00 

90.28 

2.56 

1892,    . 

2,510.71 

.50 

20,026.00 

221.00 

67.58 

4.40 

1893,     . 

3,846.68 

16.50 

23,260.00 

99.00 

55.03 

.10 

RATIO  EXPENSE  TO  RECEIPTS. 


1890, 
1891, 
1892, 
1893, 


Fiscal  Year. 


Total, 


Receipts 

from  Interest, 

Dues,  Fines  and 

Premiums. 


$15,087.90 
20,759.74 
22,604.29 
27,161.71 

85,613.64 


Total 

Management 

Expense. 


$118.80 
121.11 
126.82 
128.22 

494.95 


Per  Cent. 

Expense 

of 

Receipts. 


0.79 
0.54 
0.56 
0.47 

0.58 


BUREAU    OF    LABOR    STATISTICS. 

THE  ROCKVILLE.— Concluded. 
INVESTMENTS. 


Fiscal  Year. 

Paid  on  Shares 
"Withdrawn. 

Total  Mortgage 
Loans. 

Total  Stock 
Loans. 

1890,     

1891,     

1892,  .                 ... 
1893, 

$    160.00 
1,565.28 
1,826.95 
5,911.72 

$14,400.00 
18,400.00 
17,700.00 
21,800.00 

$     .... 
100.00 
200.00 

1,750.00 

Total, 

9,463.95 

72,300.00 

2,050.00 

PURPOSE  AND  SIZE  OF  LOANS. 


Fiscal 
Year. 

Number  of      ; 

Loans.                     Mortgage  Loans. 

Stock  Loans. 

To  Pay 

for 
Homes 

For 
Other  |  Largest. 
Purp's.  i 

ll 

Smallest  Average. 

Largest. 

Smallest 

Average . 

1890,  .        .           10 

1891,  .        .           15 

1892,  .        .           11 

1893,  .        .           11 

1 

2 
8 

$2,000.00 
3,000.00 
7,000.00 
5,000.00 

$400.00 
200.00 
400.00 
800.00 

$1,440.00 
1,226.00 
1,590.00 
1,945.00 

$  .... 
100.00 
100.00 
237.50 

$     .... 
100.00 
100.00 
50.00 

$     .... 
100.00 
100.00 
121.87 

Total   No. 
of  Loans,        47 

11 

THE  NEW  HAVEN  BUILDING  AND  LOAN. 

SHARE  ACCOUNT. 


Date  of  Issue. 

Shares 
Issued. 

At  End  Last  Fiscal 
Year. 

Total 
No. 
of 
Share- 
hold- 
ers. 

Total 

No. 

of 
Loans. 

Total 
No.  of 

Series. 

Shares 
Out- 
stand- 
ing. 

Holding 
Value 

per 
Share. 

Gain 
per 

Share. 

Shares 
Pledged 

for 
Loans. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

November,    1890 
February,     1891 
November,   1891 
May,               1892 
November,   1892 
May,               1893 
November,   1893 

557 
105 
153 
178 
55 
371 
132 

296 
50 
62 

124 
49 

222 

107 

$45.54 
41.88 
31.34 
24.70 
18.34 
12.12 
6.03 

$3.54 
2.88 
1.34 
.70 
.34 
..12 
.03 

98 
23, 
31 
36 
11 
46 
13 

18 
2 
9 
4 
3 
4 
4 

39 
12 
6 
14 
17 
23 
59 

SAVINGS    AND     LOAN    ASSOCIATIONS. 


THE  NEW  HAVEN— Continued. 


INTEREST,  DUES  AND  FINES. 


Interest. 

Dues. 

Fines. 

Fiscal,  Year. 

Amount 
Received. 

Amount 
in  Arrears. 

Amount 
Received. 

Amount 
in  Arrears. 

Amount 
Received. 

Amount 
in  Arrears. 

1891,  . 

$120.44 

$ 

$7,029.00 

$137.00 

$27.05 

$     .... 

1892,  . 

459.01 

9,042.00 

61.00 

22.33 

.... 

1893,  . 

752.76 

10,371.00 

134.00 

*1894,  . 

504.94 

16.25 

5,577.00 

111.00 

16.53 

5.85 

PREMIUMS 


Amount    !    Amount 
Received,  in  Arrears. 

i        ! 

Rate  Paid  Per  Share. 

Fiscal,  Year. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Average. 

1891,          

1892,  ,         .         .         .         . 
1893, 

*1894 

$  ....  i  $  .... 

28.84       |         

50.03       | 

41.31                 1.44 

.1667 
.1667 
.1667 

.1033 

.02 

.1667 

.1439 
.0994 

J  667 

RATIO  EXPENSE  TO  RECEIPTS. 


Fiscal,  Year. 


1891, 
1892, 
1893, 
*1894, 

Total, 


Receipts 

from  Interest, 

Dues,  Fines  and 

Premiums. 


I  7,176.49 
9,552.18 
11,173.79 
6,139.78 


34,042.24 


Total 

Management 

Expense. 


$181.74 
187.77 
278.46 
141.26 


789.23 


Per  Cent. 

Expense  of 

Receipts. 


2.53 
1.97 
2.49 
2.30 


2.32 


*  Six  months  to  May  1,  1894. 
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BUREAU    OK     LABOR     STATISTICS. 

THE  NEW  HAVEN.—  Concluded. 

INVESTMENTS. 


Fiscal  Year. 

Paid  on  Shares 
Withdrawn. 

Total  Mortgage 
Loans. 

1 

Total  Stock 
Loans. 

1891,  .... 

1892,  .... 

1893,  .... 
*1894,            .... 

$    463.00 
1,673.33 
4,546.29 
2,062.19 

$    5,800.00 

5,200.00 

9,150.00 

11,600.00 

$     .... 
285.00 
1,314.00 
30.00 

Total, 

- 

8,744.81 

31,750.00 

1,629.00 

PURPOSE  AND  SIZE  OF  LOANS. 


Number  of 
Loans. 

Mortgage  Loans. 

Stock  Loai. 

s. 

Fiscal 
Year. 

To  Payi     For 

for     1  Other 
Homes  Purp's. 

1              "! 

Largest.  Smallest 

Average. 

Largest. 

Smallest 

Average. 

1891, 

3 

$3,000.00 

$700.00 

$1,933.33 

$.... 

$.... 

e.... 

1892, 

3 

5 

2,800.00 

1,200.00 

1,733.33 

75.00 

30.00 . 

57.00 

1893, 

7 

20 

3,200.00 

300.00 

1,307.33 

125.00 

25.00 

65.75 

*1894, 

4 

2 

4,600.00 

1,600.00 

2,900.00 

20.00 

10.00 

15.00 

Total  No. 
of  Loans, 

17 

27 

"        1 

THE    NEW    HAVEN    PROGRESSIVE     BUILDING    AND    LOAN. 

The  New  Haven  Progressive  issues  stock  at  more  frequent 
periods  than  any  other  of  the  serial  associations.  It  admits  appli- 
cants to  membership  monthly,  issuing  such  number  of  shares  of 
stock  as  is  desired.  In  some  series  of  stock  there  are  no  outstand- 
ing shares,  and  in  some  other  series  the  entire  number  of  shares 
issued  have  been  pledged  for  loans.  This  association  requires  the 
payment  of  premiums  monthly.  The  statistics  of  the  association 
follow  : 


Six  months  to  May  1,  1894. 
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Date  of  Issue. 

Shares 
Issued. 

At  End  Last  Fiscal 
Year. 

Total 
No. 
Of 
Share- 
hold- 
ers. 

Total 

No. 

of 

Loans. 

Total 
No.  of 

Series. 

Shares 

!  Out- 

stand- 
ing. 

130 

Holding 
Value 

per 
Share. 

Gain 
per- 
Share. 

Shares 
Pledged 

for 
Loans. 

1 

January,     1891 

275 

$40.12 

$4.12 

47 

14 

69 

2 

February,  1891 

10 

5 

38.86 

3.86 

2 

1 

5 

3 

March,         1891 

20 

5 

37.60 

3.60 

3 

4 

April,            1891 

28 

15 

36.38 

3.38 

5 

5 

May,              1891 

3 

.... 

1 

6 

June,            1891 

3 

2 

7 

July,             1891 

21 

7 

32.78 

2.78 

7 

8 

August,       1891 

14 

14 

31.62 

2.62 

4 

1 

5 

9 

Sept.,            1891 

1 

1 

30.46 

2.46 

1 

10 

October,      1891 

6 

6 

29.28 

2.28 

1 

1 

6 

11 

Dec,             1891 

9 

4 

26.97           1.97     J 

2 

12 

January,     1892 

60 

24 

25.82           1.82 

12 

2 

10 

13 

February,  1892 

32 

32 

24.67 

1.67 

6 

14 

March,         1892 

24 

14 

23.53 

1.53 

4 

1 

5 

15 

April,            1892 

5 

1 

16 

May,              1892 

3 

1 

17 

July,              1892 

17 

12 

19.03 

1.03 

4 



18 

August,        1892 

13 

8 

17.92 

.92 

2 

1 

8 

19 

October,      1892 

13 

1 

15.70 

.70 

3 

2 

3 

20 

Nov.,             1892 

16 

15 

14.62 

.62 

2 

2 

16 

21 

January,     1893 

42 

39 

12.46 

.46 

8 

22 

February,  1893 

23 

23 

11.38 

.38 

5 

23 

March,         1893 

73 

41 

10.31 

.31 

12 

1 

10 

24 

April,            1893 

40 

35 

9.26 

.26 

8 

25 

May,              1893 

10 

5  ■ 

8.21 

.21 

2 

26 

June,            1893 

14 

8 

7.16 

.16 

3 

27 

July,              1893 

44 

44 

6.10 

.10 

4 

1 

4 

28 

August,        1893 

4 

.  4 

5.07 

.07 

2 

1 

2 

29 

Sept.,            1893 

8 

8 

4.05 

'  .05 

2 

30 

October,      1893 

42 

42 

3.03 

.03 

6 

1 

9 

31 

Nov.,             1893 

3 

3 

2.01 

.01 

1 

1 

1 

32 

Dec,             1893 

3 

3 

1.00 

2 

1 

1 
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BUREAU    OF     LABOR    STATISTICS. 

THE  NEW  HAVEN  PROGRESSIVE.— Continued. 
INTEREST,  DUES  AND  EINES. 


Interest. 

Dues. 

Fines. 

Fiscal  Year. 

"  mount 
Received. 

Amount 
in  Arrears. 

Amount 
Received. 

Amount 
in  Arrears. 

Amount       Amount 
Received,  in  Arrears. 

1891,  . 

1892,  . 

1893,  . 

$75.31 
255.29 
526.70 

12.40 
26.96 

$3,492.00 
4,815.00 
6,444.00 

$74.00 
162.00 
162.00 

$14.33 
26.43 
51.03 

$12.56 
19.74  • 
14.92 

PREMIUMS. 


Fiscal  Year. 


1891, 
1892, 
1893, 


Amount 
Received. 


Amount 
in  Arrears. 


$23.63 
84,2D 
176.34 


4.66 
9.30 


Rate  Paid  Per  Share. 


Highest. 


Average. 


.2867 

.31 

.3125 


RATIO  EXPENSE  TO  RECEIPTS. 


Fiscal 

Year. 

Receipts  from 

jlnterest,  Dues,  Fines 

and  Premiums. 

Total 

Management 

Expense. 

Per  Cent. 

Expense  of 

Receipts. 

1891, 
1892, 
1893, 

$3,605.27 

'                    5,181.01 

7,198.07 

$95.14 
108.84 
144.98 

2.64 
2.10 
2.01 

Total, 

.     1                  15,984.35 

1 

348.96 

2.18 

INVESTMENTS. 


Fiscal   Year. 

Paid  on  Shares 
Withdrawn. 

Total  Mortgage 
Loans. 

Total  Stock 
Loans. 

1892,     

$235.94 
1,186.11 
2,901.69 

$3,000.00 
2,900.00 
6,100.00 

$130.00 
485.00 
878.00 

Total, 

4,323.74 

12,000.00 

1,493.00 

SAVINGS    AND    LOAN    ASSOCIATIONS. 
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THE  NEW  HAVEN  PROGRESSIVE.— Concluded. 
PURPOSE  AND  SIZE  OF  LOANS. 


Fiscal 
Year. 

Number  op 
Loans. 

Mortgage  Loans.                          Stock   Loans. 

To  Pay 

for 
Homes 

For 
Other 
Purp's. 

2 
5 
14 

Largest. 

Smallest 

$800.00 
400.00 
400.00 

Average. 

$1,000.00 

966.66 

1,525.00 

Largest. 

Smallest 

Average. 

1891,  .        . 

1892,  . 

1893,  . 

3 
3 

4 

$1,200.00 
1,800.00 
3,200.00 

$65.00 
165.00 
125.00 

$65.00 
20.00 
20.00 

$65.00 
97.00 
62.00 

Total  No. 
of  Loans. 

10 

21 

THE    WILLIMANTIC    BUILDING    AND    LOAN. 

The  Willimantic  association  issues  stock  not  in  series,  but  at  any- 
time. It  had  collected  no  fines,  nor  made  any  loan  at  a  premium 
up  to  the  date  of  the  report  to  this  Bureau.  Neither  had  it  made 
any  stock  loans. 

SHARE  ACCOUNT. 


Shares 
Issued. 

At  End  Last  Fiscal  Year. 

Total 
No.    of 
Share- 
holders. 

Total 
No.    of 
Loans. 

Total 
No.    of 

Year  of 
Issue. 

Shares     '    Holding   1      Gain 
Outstand-,      Value      i       per 
ing.         per  Share.     Share. 

Shares 
Pledged 

for 
Loans. 

1892,  . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

645 
116 
231 

519                 $39.34               $3.34 

56                   25.46                 1.46 

112                   12.36                    .36 

1                ! 

71 
17 
36 

3 
4 

4 

40 
50 
45 

INTEREST  AND  DUES. 


Interest. 

Dues. 

Fiscal  Year. 

Amount 
Received. 

Amount 
in   Arrears.* 

Amount 
Received. 

Amount 
in   Arrears.* 

1892 !        $    152.50    '                      

1893,  .                           .                           690.25                          

1                                1 

1894,  ...               1,163.83 

$7,073.00 
7,435.00 
9,339.34 

*Not  considered  an  asset. 
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BUREAU    OF    LABOR    STATISTICS. 


THE  WILLIM ANTIC— Concluded. 
RATIO  EXPENSE  TO  RECEIPTS. 


Fiscal    Year. 

Receipts 

from  Interest  and 

Dues. 

Total 

Management 

Expense. 

Per  Cent. 

Expense  of 

Receipts. 

1892, 

1893,     

1894, 

S  7,225.50 
8,125.25 
10,503.17 

$  49.55 

3.60 

56.30 

0.69 
0.04 
0.54      - 

Total, 

25,853.92 

109.45 

0.42 

INVESTMENTS. 


Fiscal  Year. 


Paid  on  Shares 
Withdrawn. 


Total  Mortgage 
Loans. 


1892, 
1893, 
1894, 


Total, 


$      97.00 

820.80 

2,235.96 


3,153.76 . 


$  6,500.00 
9,700.00 
9,100.00 


25,300.00 


PURPOSE  AND  SIZE  OF  LOANS. 


Number  of  Loans. 

Mortgage  Loans. 

Fiscal  Year. 

To  Pay  for 
Homes. 

For  Other 
Purposes. 

[      Largest. 

Smallest. 

Average. 

1892, 
1893, 
1894, 

3 
4 

4 

$3,000.00 
3,100.00 
3,000.00 

$1,500.00    ■ 

1,600.00 

600.00 

$2,166.00 
2,425.00 
2,275.00 

Total  No.  of  Loans, 

11 

THE    MANCHESTER    BUILDING    AND    LOAN.  . 

Loans  in  the  Manchester  association  are  made  to  the  highest 
bidder,  and  the  entire  amount  of  premiums  is  paid  in  advance.  In 
practice  the  members  appear  not  to  have  exceeded  a  uniform 
premium  bid  of  one  cent  per  share.  At  that  rate  the  premium  on  a 
loan  of  one  thousand  dollars  would  be  only  twenty-five  cents.     As 


SAVINGS    AND     LOAN    ASSOCIATIONS. 
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THE  MANCHESTER.— Continued. 

the  table  shows,  the  receipts  from  this  source  of  income  are  very 
small.  It  also  appears  that  several  loans  have  been  made  without 
the  requirement  of  a  premium.  A  notable  feature  in  the  statistics 
of  this  association  is  the  very  low  ratio  of  management  expense  to 
receipts,  due  partly  to  the  fact  that,  through  the  liberality  of  an 
employer,  the  association  has  to  pay  no  rent. 

SHARE  ACCOUNT. 


Date  of  Issue. 

Shares 
Issued. 

At  End  Last  Fiscal 
Year. 

Total 
No. 
of 
Share- 
hold- 
ers. 

Total 

No. 

of 

Loans. 

Total 
No.    of 

Series. 

Shares 
Out- 
stand- 
ing. 

Holding 

Value 

Per 

Share. 

Gain 

Per 

Share. 

Shares 
Pledged 

for 
Loans. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

April,            1891 
April,            1892 
October,      1892 
April,           1893 
October,      1893 

1,023 

244 

24 

'      136 

40 

672 
101 

24 
112 

40 

$39.42 

25.51 

18.85 

12.38 

6.09 

$3.42 

1.51 

.85 

.38 

.09 

93 
19 
3 

18 
5 

12 
4 
2 
2 

95 
26 
22 
14 

INTEREST,  DUES,  AND  EINES. 


Interest. 

Dues. 

Fines. 

Fiscal  Year. 

Amount    |    Amount 
Received,   in  Arrears.- 

Amount 
Received. 

Amount 
in  Arrears. 

Amount       Amount 
Received,   in  Arrears. 

1 

1892,  . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

$    358.16 
1,064.69 
1,586.39 

$11,914.00 
13,023.00 
12,244.00 

$181.00 

60.00 

244.00 

$17.46 
14.40 
17.92 

$  5.61 

.22 

10.20 

PREMIUMS. 


Amount 
Received. 

Amount 

in 
Arrears. 

Rate  Paid  Per  Share. 

Highest. 

Lowest.       Average. 

1892,               

1893,              

1894,              

$  .15 

.48 

1.28 

| 

.01 
.01 
.01 

.01           j           .01 
.01                      .01 
.01                    .01 
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THE  MANCHESTER.— Concluded. 
RATIO  EXPENSE  TO  RECEIPTS. 


Fiscal  Year. 

Receipts  from 

Interest,  Dues,  Fines 

and  Premiums. 

Total 

Management 

Expense. 

Per  Cent 

Expense    of 

Receipts. 

1892,  ..... 

1893,  ..... 
1894, 

$12,289.77 
14,102.57 
13,849.59 

• 
$  59.95                               0.48 

71.79                              0.51 

57.75                              0.42 

Total, 

40,241.93 

189.49 

0.47 

INVESTMENTS. 


Fiscal  Yeae. 

Paid  on  Shares 
Withdrawn. 

Total  Mortgage       J      Total  Stoclc 
Loans.                          Loans. 

1892,     

1893,  ..... 

1894,     

$    542.63 
2,238.31 
6,341.43 

$11,000.00 
12,250.00 
4,150.00 

$     .... 
525.00 

Total, 

9,122.37 

27,400.00 

525,00 

PURPOSE  AND   SIZE  OE  LOANS. 


Fiscal 
Year. 

Number  op 

Loans. 

Mortgage  Loans. 

Stock  Loans. 

To  Pay 
for 

Homes 

For 

Other 
Purp's. 

Largest. 

Smallest 

Average. 

Largest. 

Smallest 

Average. 

1892,  . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

6 
6 
3 

5 

$2,400.00 
4,000.00 
2,000.00 

$     300.00 

1,400.00 

800.00 

$1,833.00 
2,042.00 
1,383.00 

$     .... 
1.50.00 

$     .... 
25.00 

$     .... 
105.00 

Total  No. 
of  Loans, 

15 

5 

The  foregoing  completes  the  consideration  of  the  local  savings 
and  loan  associations  in  Connecticut.  In  addition,  there  are  The 
Co-operative  Savings  Society  of  Connecticut,  and  the  Swedish 
Building  Club  of  New  Haven,  facts  concerning  which  are  given  in 
succeeding  pages. 
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THE  CO-OPERATIVE  SAVINGS  SOCIETY  OF  CONNECTICUT. 

The  Co-operative  Savings  Society  of  Connecticut  is  chartered  to 
operate  in  any  State.  Differing  in  that  and  other  respects  from  the 
local  associations,  the  facts  concerning  it  are  given  separate  treat- 
ment. 

This  society  was  chartered  at  the  1893  session  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  began  business  in  July  of  that  year.  Its  principal 
office  is  located  in  Hartford.  The  objects  of  the  corporation,  as 
specified  in  the  resolution  of  incorporation,  are  the  same  as  those  of 
an  ordinary  savings  and  loan  association.  Its  loans  shall  be  made 
to  shareholders  only,  .except  that  surplus  funds  not  required  for 
advances  to  shareholders  may  be  invested  as  savings  bank  funds 
are  invested.  It  is  also  empowered  to  borrow  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  loans,  not  to  exceed,  however,  twenty  per  cent,  of 
its  accumulated  capital. 

CLASSES    OF    STOCK. 

It  is  specified  in  the  by-laws  that  "  the  stock  of  the  society  shall 
consist  of  20,000  shares  of  the  maturity  value  of  $200  each,  and  shall 
be  divided  into  classes  to  be  severally  known  as  A,  C,  E,  F,  G,  H  and 
J,  and  such  other  classes  as  the  board  of  directors  may,  from  time  to 
time,  prescribe.  Shares  shall  be  issued  in  monthly  series."  Class 
A  stock  is  similar  to  the  stock  in  an  ordinary  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciation. The  payments  are  one  dollar  per  month  per  share.  From 
the  profits  credited  to  this  stock  there  is  deducted  annually  .72  of 
one  per  cent,  of  the  par  value  of  each  share,  to  be  turned  into  the 
expense  fund.  Holders  of  unpledged  shares  in  this  class  may  with- 
draw after  one  year,  and  receive  the  amount  paid  in  on  their  stock. 
If  they  withdraw  after  three  years  they  receive,  in  addition  to  the 
amount  paid  in,  dividends  thereon  not  exceeding  the  rate  of  five 
per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  average  time  of  the  investment,  less  a 
withdrawal  fee  of  $2  per  share. 

Payments  on  each  share  in  Class  C  are  made  at  the  rate  of  "  not 
less  than  one  dollar  per  month,"  the  meaning  of  which  is,  of  course, 
that  larger  monthly  payments  than  one  dollar  may  be  made.  In 
this  class  interest  not  to  exceed  five  per  cent;  per  annum  is  allowed 
on  all  sums  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  stockholder  for  six  months 
or  more,  which  interest  mav  be  drawn  in  cash  semi-annually.  Any 
excess  of  earnings  over  dividends  in  this  class  is  added  to  the 
expense  fund.     "  Shareholders  of  this  class  may  withdraw  the  full 
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amount  paid  on  their  stock,  together  with  any  dividends  remaining 
to  their  credit,  upon  demand,  by  giving  the  required  notice." 

A    SAVINGS    BANK    FEATURE. 

Class  C  might  be  called  the  savings  bank  feature  of  the  plan.  It 
is  stated  in  the  schedule  furnished  to  an  agent  of  the  Bureau  by  an 
officer  of  the  society  that  the  corporation  takes  money  on  deposit 
at  five  per  cent,  interest;  and  in  a  circular  letter  issued  by  the 
society,  it  is  announced  that  "  persons  desiring  to  save,  with  the 
privilege  of  withdrawing  at  any  time,  as  under  the  ordinary  savings 
bank  system,  will,  until  further  notice,  be  allowed  five  per  cent, 
interest  on  all  sums  standing  to  their  credit  for  six  months  or 
more."  Payments  on  each  share  in  this  class,  the  by-laws  say,  shall 
be  made  "  until  maturity  thereof."  It  is  apparent  that  if  the  divi- 
dends declared  are  withdrawn  the  stock  can  never  mature,  as  excess 
of  earnings  over  the  declared  dividends  is  added  to  the  expense 
fund.  It  is  also  announced  in  the  circular  letter  above  referred  to 
that  "  after  having  made  four  payments,  you  can  take  a  certificate 
of  deposit  for  the  full  amount  paid,  on  which  you  may  draw  five  per 
cent,  interest  per  annum  until  the  expiration  of  one  hundred  months 
from  date  of  issue  of  the  original  .certificate,  when  the  whole  princi- 
pal sum  may  be  withdrawn." 

Payments  on  each  share  in  Class  E  are  to  be  at  the  rate  of  50 
cents  per  month  ;  on  each  share  in  Class  F  at  the  rate  of  not  less 
than  83^  cents  per  month  ;  and  on  each  share  in  Class  G  at  the  rate 
of  not  less  than  73-I-  cents  per  month.  Stock  in  Classes  E,  F  and  G 
is  subject  to  the  same  withdrawal  provisions  as  stock  in  Class  A. 
From  the  profits  earned  in  Class  E  .36  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum  of 
the  par  value  of  each  share  is  deducted  and  added  to  the  expense 
fund.  The  part,  if  any,  which  stock  in  Classes  F  and  G  contributes 
to  the  expense  fund  is  not  stated  in  the  by-laws.  To  quote,  again 
from  the  circular  letter  : 

"  To  investors,  the  society  offers  its  seven  per  cent,  coupon 
stock,  with  dividends  payable  semi-annually.  Par  value  of  each 
share,  $200  ;  purchase  price,  $100  per  share  and  a  premium  of  two 
per  cent,  thereon.  This  stock  will  mature  when  the  dividends  (if 
not  drawn),  added  to  the  purchase  price,  amount  to  $200  per  share. 
Issue  limited  to  $100,000. 

"  It  also  offers  a  six  per  cent,  coupon  stock,  each  share  being  of 
the  par  value  of  $200  (purchase  price  being  $100  and  a  premium  of 
two  per  cent.),  on  which  the  excess  earnings  over  the  six  per  cent, 
paid  are  credited  to  the  stock  until  it  matures,  when  the  par  value 
will  be  paid  in  cash.     Issue  limited  to  $100,000. 
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"  Coupon  certificates  can  be  converted  into  cash  at  any  time  after 
one  year,  on  notice  of  not  to  exceed  sixty  days." 

The  seven  per  cent,  coupon  stock  is  Class  H,  and  the  six  per 
cent,  coupon  stock  is  Class  J.  On  each  a  payment  of  $100  per 
share  is  made  at  time  of  subscription,  after  which  such  stock  is  not 
liable  to  assessment.  The  two  per  cent,  premium  paid  at  time  of 
purchase  is  added  to  the  expense  fund,  as  also  annually  .72  of  one 
per  cent,  of  the  par  value  of  each  share  in  each  class,  to  be  deducted 
from  earnings  in  excess  of  dividends.  All  membership  fees,  accord- 
ing to  the  by-laws,  are  also  to  be  added  to  the  expense  fund — the 
schedule  declares  that  no  entrance  fee  is  now  charged — "  and  such 
other  amounts  as  may  be  agreed  and  provided  by  terms  of  subscrip- 
tion to  other  classes  of  stock  hereafter  issued."  There  is  no  limit 
to  individual  share  holding. 

"  No  shareholder  shall  receive  any  portion  of  the  membership  fee, 
withdrawal  fee  or  premium  paid  at  the  time  of  subscription,  nor  of 
the  expense  or  contingent  funds,  upon  the  maturity,  withdrawal  or 
cancellation  of  his  shares. 

"  If  at  the  end  of  any  fiscal  year  there  remains  a  balance  in  the 
expense  fund,  after  paying  the  legitimate  expenses  of  the  business, 
such  balance  may  be  transferred  to  the  credit  of  the  loan  fund,  or 
to  the  contingent  fund,  or  a  portion  to  each,  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  directors." 

The  society  loans  money  to  its  shareholders  to  the  amount  of 
sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per  cent,  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  real 
estate  offered  for  security.  Money  is  also  loaned  on  stock  security, 
the  loan  limit  being  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  amount  paid  on  the 
Stock.  Six  months  arrears  in  payments  on  the  latter  class  of  loans 
forfeits  the  stock  pledged.  Three  months  default  in  payments  on  a 
real  estate  loan  involves  foreclosure  proceedings.  The  interest  on 
loans  is  at  the  rate  of  four  and  eight-tenths  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  to  this  is  added  a  premium  of  like  annual  rate.  Both  interest 
and  premiums  are  payable  monthly. 

SOME    STATISTICS    OF    THE    SOCIETY. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  six  months  of  business  no  money  had 
been  loaned  on  stock.  The  mortgage  loans  existing  at  that  time 
were  twelve,  the  largest  being  for  $8,500  and'the  smallest  for  $400, 
the  average  being  $2,666.66.  The  number  of  shares  of  stock  then 
outstanding  was  5,365,  the  par  value  of  which  is  $1,073,000.  Twenty 
dollars  had  been  paid  on  withdrawn  shares.  The  earnings  for  six 
months,   according  to  the  society's  statement,  were  6.23  per  cent. 
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Included  in  the  earnings  were  $437.71  from  interest,  a  like  amount 
from  premiums,  and  $300  from  fines.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year 
of  business — July  14,  1894 — the  "  earnings  apportioned  to  full  par- 
ticipating shares  "  were  reported  to  be  11.6  per  cent.  The  assets 
and  liabilities  at  that  date  were  : 


ASSETS. 

LIABILITIES. 

Loans  on  bond,  mortgage,  so- 
ciety's   stock,  etc.,  . 

Stock  owned,        . 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  Trust  Co. 

$180,369.47 

9,500.00 

6,705.68 

196.575.15 

Due  shareholders,    . 

Balance  due  on  uncompleted 
loans,          .... 

Total,      .... 

$174,475.15 
22,100.00 

Total,     . 

.  196,575.15 

The  total  of  assets  six  months  previously  was  $45,271.70.  'The 
loans  had  grown,  in  six  months,  from  $32,000  to  $180,369,  and  the 
amount  due  shareholders  (the  capital,  or  share  account)  from 
$41,899  to  $174,475- 


HOW    EXPENSES    ARE    PAID. 

The  expense  of  management  for  the  year  was  not  learned.  As 
reported  for  six  months  it  was  $603.35.  This  needs  explanation. 
The  amount  given  is  the  limit  of  the  expense  fund,  according  to  the 
by-laws.  As  the  salary  of  the  treasurer  is  at  the  rate  of  $2,000  per 
year  and  that  of  the  attorney  at  the  rate  of  $500  per  year,  and  as 
there  is  additional  expense  for  the  main  office  and  for  the  agency 
department,  it  follows  that  the  actual  expense  was  largely  in  excess 
of  the  sum  which  the  by-laws  annually  assign  for  that  purpose. 
This  excess  of  expense  is  assumed  by  another  corporation,  known 
as  The  Co-operative  Investment  Co.  The  latter  company — a  joint 
stock  association — was  organized  August  31,  1893,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $15,000,  divided  into  150  shares  of  the  par  value  of  $100 
each.  Twenty  per  cent,  was  paid  in,  the  balance  to  be  paid  in 
installments  as  called  for  by  the  directors.  The  object  of  the 
company,  as  stated  in  the  articles  of  association,  "  is  to  promote,  in 
all  proper  ways,  the  success  of  The  Co-operative  Savings  Society  of 
Connecticut,  and  to  that  end  said  corporation  may  make  such  con- 
tracts with  said  society,  looking  to  the  furnishing  of  funds  for  its 
purposes  as  may  be  proper  under  the  charter  of  said  society  and  the 
laws  of  this  State."  The  security  for  the  money  advanced  is  not 
stated.     The  stockholders  in  The    Co-operative    Investment    Com- 
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pany — or,  at  least,  the  majority  of  them — are  also  stockholders  in 
The  Co-operative  Savings  Society. 

Regarding  legislation,  the  treasurer  of  the  Savings  Society  sug- 
gests that  laws  should  be  enacted,  placing  all  associations  of  this 
•character,  or  loan  associations  of  any  description  in  charge  of  the 
Bank,  or  other  Commissioners,  who  should  compel  a  strict  observ- 
ance by  all  associations  of  all  laws  governing  banks,  or  other  insti- 
tutions loaning  money  ;  also  that  restrictive  laws  should  be  enacted 
to  prevent  foreign  associations  from  coming  into  Connecticut  and 
doing  an  illegitimate  business. 

THE  SWEDISH  BUILDING  CORPORATION  OF  NEW  HAVEN. 

Somewhat  akin  to  a  savings  and  loan  association,  though  more 
of  the  nature  of  the  early  English  building  clubs,  is  The  Swedish 
Building  Corporation  of  New  Haven.  It  was  organized  July  17, 
1889.  According  to  the  articles  of  association,  the  corporation  shall 
at  no  time  consist  of  more  than  15  members.  In  operation,  mem- 
bership is  limited  to  those  of  Swedish  extraction. 

The  object  of  the  corporation  is  "  to  procure  real  estate  for  its 
members,  either  by  purchasing  land  and  building  thereon,  or  by 
buying  houses  already  built."  The  funds,  which  are  not  to  exceed 
$45,000  are  raised  by  an  initiation  fee  of  $5,  by  monthly  assessments 
of  $5,  and  by  the  income  of  the  real  estate  which  may  become 
the  property  of  the  corporation.  After  a  member  has  paid  $3,000 
into  the  fund  in  monthly  installments  he  is  not  obligated  to  pav 
more.  A  fine  of  one  dollar  is  imposed  for  neglecting  to  pay  an 
assessment  for  two  consecutive  months,  which  fine,  however,  may  be 
remitted  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  of  the  corporation.  For 
a  six  months  unexplained  default  in  payment  of  assessments  the 
penalty  is  expulsion  from  membership  and  forfeiture  of  all  interest 
and  claim  in  the  property  of  the  corporation. 

A  member  who  desires  to  withdraw  may  sell  his  interest  to  any 
party  acceptable  to  the  corporation.  If  the  corporation  refuse  to 
accept  the  proposed  member,  it  shall  be  obligated  to  pay  to  the 
withdrawing  member  a  sum  equal  to  the  assessments  paid  by  him. 
In  the  event  of  the  death  of  a  member,  his  executor  or  administrator 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  continuing  the  payment  of  the  monthly 
assessments.  If  he  shall  prefer  to  dispose  of  the  interest  of  the 
deceased,  he  shall  first  give  the  corporation  the  privilege  of  purchas- 
ing the  same  at  its   full  value.     If  the  corporation    shall    refuse    to 
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purchase,  then  the  administrator  or  executor  shall  have  the  right  to- 
sell  the  interest  to  any  party  acceptable  to  the  corporation.  Failing 
in  this,  the  corporation,  within  three  months,  must  pay  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  deceased  member  a  sum  equal  to  the  assessments 
paid  by  him,  with  the  accumulated  interest  thereon. 

The  meetings  of  the  corporation  are  held  at  the  residences  of  the 
members,  its  officers  serve  without  compensation,  and  its  manage- 
ment expenses  are  simply  the  fees  for  deeds  and  the  recording  of 
the  same,  which  expense  is  more  than  offset  by  the  interest  accruing 
from  the  deposit  in  a  savings  bank  of  the  monthly  assessments, 
pending  the  accumulation  of  the  amount  necessary  to  purchase  or 
build. 

HOW    HOMES    ARE    PROVIDED. 

When  the  accumulated  fund  is  large  enough  to  warrant  the  pur- 
chase of  a  building  lot,  the  location  of  the  lot,  the  price  to  be  paid 
for  the  same  and  the  member  to  occupy  the  house  to  be  built  there- 
on, are  decided  by  vote  of  the  corporation.  The  lot  having  been 
purchased,  the  member  chosen  to  occupy  the  house  selects  the  build- 
ing plan,  which  must  also  be  approved  by  the  corporation.  Then 
the  house  is  built,  the  balance  of  the  funds  necessary  for  its  erection 
being  secured  from  a  savings  bank  or  other  money-loaning  institution.. 
The  member  occupying  the  house  must  pay  to  the  corporation,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  monthly  assessment,  eight  per  cent,  interest 
on  the  amount  invested  in  the  property  by  the  corporation,  as  also 
the  interest  on  the  mortgage,  the  taxes,  insurance,  etc.  Title  to  the 
property  is  to  remain  vested  in  the  corporation  until  the  entire 
number  of  15  houses  have  been  built  or  bought,  and  $3,000  paid  on 
each,  when  deeds  in  fee  simple  are  to  be  given  to  the  occupants. 

The  corporation  appears  to  be  prosperous.  Five  houses  have 
been  built  by  it,  each  at  a  cost  of  from  three  to  four  thousand  dol- 
lars. Each  house  is  of  two  tenements,  the  extra  tenement  in  most 
cases,  being  rented  to  a  member  of  the  corporation.  Thus  far  no 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  selecting  house  occupants  or 
beneficiaries  of  the  building  plan. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  LOCAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Not  what  is  earned,  but  what  is  saved  is  largely  the  measure  of 
the  wage-earners  material  advancement.  "It  is  self-help  that 
makes  the  man,  and  man-making  is  the  aim  which  the  Almighty  has 
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everywhere  impressed  upon  creation.  It  is  thrift  by  which  self-help 
for  the  masses,  dependent  upon  labor,  is  principally  made  effective. 
In  them  thrift  is  the  symbol  and  the  instrument  of  independence 
and  liberty,  indispensable  conditions  of  all  permanent  good."  So 
spoke  Gladstone  in  a  phonographic  message  to  a  New  York  meeting, 
called  in  the  Spring  of  1889  to  advance  the  cause  of  self-help  and 
thrift,  and  the  quoted  words  sound  well  as  a  text  for  a  short  chapter 
on  the  manifest  advantages  of  savings  and  loan  associations. 

TEACH    THRIFT    AND    STIMULATE    SAVING. 

Such  associations  teach  thrift,  by  pointing  the  way  to  men  of 
small  means  to  acquire  a  home.  They  stimulate  saving,  the  habit 
of  which  may  be  acquired,  as  well  as  the  habit  of  spending.  Of 
course,  without  the  existence  of  such  associations,  the  opportunity 
exists  for  the  safe  investment,  in  the  savings  banks,  of  surplus 
earnings,  and  the  ultimate  acquirement  of  the  best  and  safest  invest- 
ment for  a  man  of  limited  capital — a  house  and  lot,  a  home.  The 
provident  embrace  this  opportunity.  But  there  is  a  large  class  in 
whom  the  spirit  of  saving  needs  to  be  planted  and  fostered,  and  for 
whom  enforced  economy  must  take  the  place  of  neglected  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  savings  bank  invites  savings.  The  saving  and  loan  associa- 
tion enforces  savings.  The  average  depositor  in  a  savings  bank 
deposits  the  surplus  remaining  after  supplying  his  wants  and  grati- 
fying his  desires.  If  he  is  indebted  to  the  bank  for  a  loan,  he  is  too 
often  content  to  pay  the  periodical  interest,  and  is  perpetually  post- 
poning the  evil  day  when  the  loan  is  to  become  due,  or  else  paying- 
no  attention  to  the  principal  if  there  is  no  limit  on  the  mortgage. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  member  of  a  saving  and  loan  association 
obligates  himself  to  pay  a  certain  sum  weekly  or  monthly,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  pride  of  keeping  the  self-respect  of  fellow  mem- 
bers is  an  incentive  to  prompt  and  regular  payment,  while  the 
penalty  of  a  fine  for  default  is  a  spur.  The  example  furnished  his 
fellows  is  contagious.  The  member  is  brought  in  contact  with 
others  whose  desire  is  to  save,  and  to  get  ahead  in  the  world.  He 
imbibes  some  of  their  spirit,  and  in  discussion  with  them  he  absorbs 
the  desire  and  ability  to  save,  and  to  avoid  temptations  to  needless 
and  sometimes  harmful  expenditure.  He  acquires  not  alone  the 
habit  of  saving,  but  the  equally  important  habits  of  temperance, 
frugality,  promptness  and  industry.  These,  in  turn,  valuable  in  a 
business  point  of  view,  increase   the  earning  capacity  of  the  one  in 
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whom    they    have   been    fostered.     Increased    earnings    will    mean 
larger  savings,  and  hope,  thus  inspired,  leads  on  to  independence. 

AID    IN    THE    ACQUIREMENT    OF    A    HOME. 

The  desire  to  own  a  home  is  common  to  man.  The  savings  and 
loan  association  aids  to  the  realization  of  that  desire  for  many,  who 
might  otherwise  think  it  beyond  their  attainment.  It  aids  the  man 
with  very  small  capital  to  buy  or  to  build  a  home,  having  first 
encouraged  him  in  the  accumulation  of  that  small  amount  of 
capital.  It  loans  him  money  on  security  which  the  ordinary  money- 
lender might  not  accept.  It  makes  him  a  participant  in  the  profits 
earned  by  the  interest  which  he  and  others  pay  upon  loans.  It 
enables  him  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  earnings  in  advance,  by  build- 
ing a  home  and  paying  for  it  in  monthly  installments.  These 
monthly  payments  on  mortgages  are  more  easily  met  than  are  the 
larger  half  yearly  payments  of  interest  on  the  ordinary  mortgage, 
not  to  mention  the  inevitable,  often  hopeless,  struggle  to  pav  the 
principal.  The  associations,  moreover,  do  not  require  the  payment 
of  the  principal  until  the  shares  of  stock  have  matured,  when  the 
stock  balances  and  cancels  the  loan.  The  borrower  is  also  pro- 
tected from  sudden  misfortune.  He  cannot  be  sold  out  until  after 
six  months  of  default  in  his  payments.  More  important,  perhaps, 
than  the  other  advantages  specified  is  this,  that  the  borrower  not 
onlv  mav  but  must  pay  off  his  loan  steadily.  .He  has  to  pay  an 
agreed  sum  weekly  or  monthly,  and  this  he  will  do  if'  he  has  to 
denv  himself  something  which,  under  other  circumstances,  he  would 
regard  as  necessary  to  his  comfort. 

INTEREST,   INSTEAD  OF   RENT. 

The  saving  and  loan  associations  lead  many  from  the  tenement 
house  to  homes,  and  show  them  how,  by  paying  monthly  a  little 
more  than  the  amount  they  had  been  paying  for  rent,  they  may, 
in  a  limited  time,  become  the  owners  of  the  houses  they  occupy. 
One  dollar  paid  monthly  in  an  association  earning  a  six  per  cent, 
dividend  will  mean  an  accumulation  of  $200  in  about  eleven  years 
and  a  half.  The  following  table  shows  how  the  small  savings  in 
such  associations  grow  under  the  operation  of  compound  interest,  as 
well  as  the  withdrawal  value  if  a  settlement  is  made  before  the 
$200  limit  is  reached. 
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ESTIMATED  VALUE,  ONE  SHARE,  AT  SIX  PER  CENT. 
EARNING. 


Years. 

Paid  in. 

Interest 
Earned. 

Book  Value. 

Withdrawal 
Value. 

Loss  per  share 

in 
Withdrawing. 

1 

$  12.00 

$    .39 

$  12  39 

$  12.29 

$  .10 

2 

24.00 

1.54 

25.54 

25.56 

.28 

3 

36.00 

3.49 

39.42 

38.88 

.54 

4 

48.00 

6.29 

54.29 

53.59 

.70 

5 

60.00 

9.99 

69.99 

69.07 

.92 

6 

72.00 

14.64 

86.64 

85.48 

1.16 

7 

84.00 

20.31 

104.31 

102.89 

1.42 

8 

96.00 

27.06 

123.06 

121.37 

1.69 

9 

108.00 

34.95 

142.95 

140  98 

1.97 

10 

120.00 

44.04 

164.04 

161.77 

2.27 

11 

132.00 

54.43 

186.43 

183.84 

2.59 

ny2 

138.00 

62.00 

200.00 

200.00 

A  payment  of  two  dollars  monthly  would  result  in  an  accumula- 
tion of  $400  in  the  time  specified,  and  a  payment  of  three  dollars 
monthly  would  entitle  the  shareholder  to  $600.  Now,  as  to  the 
borrower  of  $1,000.     Here  is  the  result: 

$1,000  LOAN  AT  SIX  PER  CENT.     NO  PREMIUM. 


Yeaks. 

Paid  in. 

Book  Value. 

Withdrawal 
Value. 

1 
Balance  Due 
Association 

if  Withdrawn. 

Actual  Money 

Paid  for 

Loan. 

1 

$    120.00 

$      61.95 

$      61.45 

$935.55 

S  58.45 

2 

240.00 

127.70 

126.30 

873.70 

113.70 

3 

360.00 

197.10 

194.40 

805.60 

165.60 

4      ' 

480.00 

271.45 

267.95 

732.05 

212.05 

5 

600.00 

349.95 

345.35 

654.65 

254.65 

6 

720.00 

433.20 

427.40 

572.60 

292.60 

840.00 

521.55 

519.45 

480.55 

318.45 

8 

960.00 

615.30 

606.85 

393.15 

353.15 

9 

1,080.00 

714.75 

704.90 

295.10 

375.10 

10 

1,200.00 

820.20 

808.85 

191.15 

391.15 

11 

1,320.00 

932.15 

919.20 

80.80 

400.80 

H^ 

1,380.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

Cancelled.     ! 

380.00 
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To  take  a  concrete  case.  Suppose  that  a  man  is  paying  $150 
rent  ($12.50  per  month)  for  a  house  which  he  can  buy,  or  which  he 
can  reproduce,  for  $1,500.  He  has  saved  $500.  He  buys  or  builds 
with  the  aid  of  a  loan  of  $1,000  from  a  savings  and  loan  association. 
On  his  five  shares  (the  maturing  value  of  each  of  which  is  $200)  he 
will  pay  monthly  in  dues,  $5.  He  willalso  pay  $5  per  month  as  in- 
terest at  six  per  cent.  Just  what  he  will  pay  for  the  loan,  as  also  on 
what  terms  he  could  withdraw  in  any  year  during  the  life  of  the  loan,, 
appear  in  the  preceding  table. 

Assume,  further,  that  the  man  pays  an  annual  tax  of  $20  on  his. 
property  and  an  annual  water  rate  of  $10.  Then  estimate  $15 
annually  for  repairs  and  insurance,  and  add  to  the  whole  $20  as 
interest  on  the  $500  withdrawn  from  the  savings  bank.  The  total 
will  be  $65,  or  $5.42  per  month.  The  monthly  account  will 
then  be : 

Dues  on  five  shares, $5.00 

Interest, 5.00 

Taxes,  repairs,  interest  and  water,    .        .        .  5.42 

15.42 

Under  this  arrangement  he  would  pay  three  dollars  more  per 
month  than  he  had  been  paying  in  rent,  but  at  the  end  of  eleven  or 
twelve  years  he  would  own  the  property.  If  the  borrower  had  to 
pay  a  premium  for  his  loan,  he  would  pay  more  per  month.  A 
premium  of  twenty  cents  per  share,  for  instance,  would  necessitate 
the  payment  of  an  additional  dollar  per  month.  A  portion  of  this, 
would  return  to  him  as  profits,  and  the  time  required  to  mature 
the  shares  would  be  shortened.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  would 
be  better  for  him  if  he  could  obtain  his  loan  without  a  premium, 
But  a  six  per  cent,  dividend  would  not  likely  be  earned  except  by 
the  addition  of  a  small  premium  to  the  interest.  Any  less  dividend 
would,  of  course,  extend  the  time  required  for  the  maturity  of  the 
stock,  and  consequently  the  number  of  monthly  payments.  In  any 
event,  the  association  member  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
apply  the  rent  in  payment  for  his  home. 

THE    QUESTION    OF    INTEREST    RATES. 

"But,"  the  reader  may  say,  "on  the  assumption  that  the  bor- 
rower of  $1,000  pays  a  premium  of  twenty  cents  per  share,  he  will 
virtually  pay  over  seven  per  cent,  interest  on  hi's  loan.  Is  it  prudent 
or  business-like  to   do  that,  when  money  can  be  had  in  the  open 
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market  at  five  or  six  per  cent  ?"  The  query  assumes  that  the  bor- 
rower could  have  obtained  $1,000  in  the  money  market  with  the 
security  which  he  had  to  offer.  This  is  not  an  absolutely  safe 
assumption.  Moreover,  the  loan  obtained  from  the  money-lender 
might  be  repaid  in  ten  or  eleven  years.  That  would  depend  upon 
the  industry,  frugality,  and  perseverance  of  the  borrower.  If  he 
borrowed  the  money  from  a  savings  and  loan  association,  he  would, 
almost  of  necessity,  repay  it  in  the  time  stated.  Another  point  to 
be  considered  in  this  connection  is  that  the  agent  of  the  capitalists 
often  exacts  a  bonus  for  the  granting  of  the  loan.  It  not  infrequently 
happens  that  an  ordinary  loan  may  be  renewed  three  times  during 
the  life  of  an  association  loan.  When  the  attendant  expense  at  each 
renewal  is  considered,  there  may  not  be  found  to  be  any  great 
difference  between  the  seven  per  cent,  in  the  association  and  the 
five  or  six  per  cent,  outside. 

It  should  be  remembered  also  that,  as  stated  before,  the  borrower 
shares  in  the  profits  arising  from  the  interest  he  pays,  and  that  high 
interest  rates  or  high  premiums  mean  a  shorter  time  of  maturity. 
But,  as  the  ratio  of  borrowers  to  investors  in  savings  and  loan 
associations  is  about  one  to  three,  it  follows  that  the  investors  reap 
three-quarters  of  the  profits.  Large  profits  are  only  possible  through 
high  interest  rates  or  high  premiums,  and  are  therefore  at  the 
expense  of  the  borrowers.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter  that 
interest  rates  and  premiums  should  be  moderate.  It  is  also  to  the 
interest  of  the  associations,  since  the  borrowers  make  the  financial 
life  of  such  organizations.  There  is  no  merit  or  advantage  in  the 
premium  plan.  The  only  excuse  for  its  existence  is  that  it  provides 
what  seems  to  be  the  best  way  to  determine  priority  of  loan.  Looked 
at  nakedly,  the  premium  is  an  evil,  and  the  larger  the  premium  the 
greater  the  evil.  With  the  present  intelligence  of  the  people,  how- 
ever, the  evil  of  high  premiums  is  one  which  may  be  expected  to 
quickly  force  its  own  remedy. 

It  is  certain  that  saving  and  loan  associations  are  good  for  the 
investor.  They  return  him  larger  profits  on  small  savings  than  he 
could  obtain  elsewhere,  and  they  provide  a  safe  investment.  The 
associations  are  also  good  for  the  borrower,  if  he  does  not  pay  too 
high  a  rate  of  interest  or  premium.  He  maybe  assisted  in  the  buy- 
ing or  the  building  of  a  home  by  a  loan  which,  considering  the 
security  he  has  to  offer,  he  might  not  be  able  to  obtain  elsewhere. 
In  addition,  he  is  permitted — nay,  required — to  repay  this  loan  in 
monthly    installments.         He    might    accomplish    the    same    result 
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through  the  savings  banks,  but  would  he  do  it?  The  savings 
associations  appeal  to  people  who  do  not  think  it  worth  the  trouble, 
or  would  be  ashamed  to  deposit  in  a  savings  bank  the  small  monthly 
balance  between  earnings  and  living  expenses,  but  which  small  bal- 
ance would  maintain  membership  in  an  association. 

SAVINGS    NOT     OTHERWISE    MADE. 

Much  of  the  accumlations  of  savings  and  loan  associations  is 
money  which  otherwise  would  have  been  squandered,  or  expended 
unnecessarily.  Governor  Brackett  of  Massachusetts  in  an  address 
in  1888,  said  :  "  The  deposits  in  the  savings  banks  have  increased 
$17,000,000  in  the  past  year.  This  is  important,  because  it  was 
thought,  when  building  associations  were  first  started,  that  they 
would  be  detrimental  to  ordinary  savings  banks.  The  co-operative 
banks  are  getting  hold  of  people  who  never  saved  before,  ^nd 
inducing  men  to  lay  by  some  of  their  earnings,  and  doing  good  to 
the  State."  It  was  said  in  the  New  Jersey  Labor  Bureau  report  for 
1891  that  the  phenomenal  development  of  building  and  loan 
associations  had  apparently  not  affected  deposits  in  the  savings 
banks.  The  latter  institutions  were  more  prosperous  than  ever 
before,  though  the  excess  of  savings  bank  deposits  over  building 
association  assets  had  been  reduced  from  $14,000,000  in  1888  to 
$8,000,000  in  1891.  Charles  M.  Preston,  superintendent  of  banks 
in  New  York  State,  in  his  report  on  savings  and  loan  associations 
for  1892,  expressed  the  belief  "that  to  a  great  extent  the  large 
amount  of  savings  represented  by  the  building  and  loan  associations 
of  this  state  are  savings  that  would  not  have  been  made  except  for 
the  existence  of  the  associations  ;  and  I  am  led  to  believe  this  from 
the  fact,  that,  despite  the  growth  of  these  associations  in  the  last 
few  years,  the  reports  of  the  savings  banks  have  not  ceased  to  show 
an  ever-progressing  rate  of  increase  in  their  deposits." 

BINDING    WITH    THE    TIE    OF     HOME. 

A  plan  or  a  system  which  will  stimulate  savings  that  otherwise 
would  not  be  made  is  certainly  worthy  of  encouragement.  As  has 
been  shown,  the  savings  and  loan  associations  do  this,  and  more. 
They  teach  thrift,  industry,  perseverance,  promptness,  frugality,  and 
temperance,  and  by  each  attribute  make  a  better  citizen.  More 
than  all,  they  bind  the  citizen  to  the  soil  with  the  tie  of  "  home." 
The  owner  of  a  dwelling,  however  humble,  has  a  positive  interest  in 
me  welfare  of  the  State  and  of  the  municipality.       He  is  a  more 
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earnest  citizen  because  of  that  ownership,  and  in  his  home  he  has 
an  added  reason  to  be  patriotic.  The  tax-list  is  a  concrete  thing 
to  him.  To  him  good  government  means  even  more  than  the 
realization  of  a  just  principle,  or  the  triumph  of  a  party  policy.  To 
him  the  teachings  of  those  who  would  undermine  society  do  not 
appeal.  To  him  and  to  the  members  of  his  family  life  is  purer  and 
better  because  of  the  surroundings,  the  comforts,  and  the  tender 
associations  of  "home."  On  him  the  Republic  relies  for  strength 
and  perpetuity. 


NATIONAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  what  precedes  in  praise  of 
savings  and  loan  associations  applies  exclusively  to  what  are  known 
as  local  savings  and  loan  associations.  A  few  remarks  here  on 
national  savings  and  loan  associations  will  be  in  order. 

To  what  extent  the  national  associations  have  done  business  in 
Connecticut  it  is  difficult  to  say  with  accuracy.  Under  present 
conditions,  statistics  could  not  be  obtained  from  them.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  they  are  operating  largely  in  the  State.  Their  litera- 
ture is  to  be  found  everywhere,  and  they  have  offices  or  agents  in 
all  the  cities  and  in  many  of  the  large  towns  in  the  state. 

There  is  much  more  difference  between  a  national  savings  and 
loan  associations  and  a  local  association  than  appears  in  the  titles. 
The  national  association  too  frequently  masquerades  under  a  local 
name.  A  case  in  point  was  observed  in  Rockville,  in  this  State, 
where  a  branch  of  a  foreign  association  assumed  the  title  of  "  The 
Rockville  Loan  and  Building  Association,"  the  similarity  of  which 
title  to  that  of  the  local  "  Rockville  Building  and  Loan  Association" 
is  enough  to  deceive  and  was  evidently  calculated  to  convey 
erroneous  impressions. 

The  difference  between  the  national  and  the  local  associations  is 
not  alone  in  size,  or  in  extent  of  field  of  operations.  A  national 
saving  and  loan  association  is  not  co-operative  in  the  sense  that  a 
local  association  is.  Its  members,  scattered  over  many  states,  can- 
not attend  its  meetings.  The  stock  certificates  in  many  of  the 
nationals  make  an  officer  of  the  association  a  proxy  for  the  stock- 
holder. All  that  the  average  stockholder  can  know  of  the  affairs  of 
the  association  is  what  its  officers  choose  to  tell  him  in  their  periodi- 
cal statements. 
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LARGE    EXPENSE    ACCOUNTS. 


In  many  of  the  nationals  the  underlying  purpose  of  the  organiza. 
tion  is  to  provide  a  business  and  salaries  for  the  organizers.  They 
pay  liberal  salaries  to  a  large  corps  of  officers  and  canvassers,  and 
assume  the  expense  of  elaborately  furnished  headquarters.  Their 
expense  account  is  largely  in  excess  of  that  of  the  local  associations. 
In  the  latter  it  does  not  exceed  three  per  cent,  of  the  receipts.  In 
the  New  York  locals  in  1892  it  was  2.89  per  cent.,  in  Illinois  in  the 
same  year  2.35,  in  New  Hampshire  in  the  same  year  1.67.  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1889  it  was  1.11,  in  New  Jersey  in  1891  it  was  .96,  in 
Ohio  in  1893  it  was  .85  and  in  Massachusetts  in  1892  it  was  .84. 
In  Connecticut  in  the  fiscal  year  1893  it  was  1.70  per  cent.  The 
nationals  devote  a  certain  amount  of  each  periodical  payment — 
ranging  from  six  to  fourteen  per  cent.— to  what  is  known  as  tjie 
expense  fund.  To  this,  in  many  associations,  is  added  the  entrance 
and  other  fees,  the  whole  making  a  princely  sum,  no  account  of 
which  is  made  by  many  associations  for  the  information  of  the 
stockholders.  As  an  illustration  of  the  fine  perquisites  which  this 
expense  fund  affords,  it  has  been  figured  that  if  all  the  local  associa- 
tions in  Pennsylvania  were  one  national  association,  and  ten  cents 
on  each  share  payment  were  set  aside  for  expenses — as  is  the  rule 
in  many  national  associations — the  yearly  aggregate  would  be  over 
$802,000.  By  the  use  of  such  financial  resources,  it  is  claimed  that 
the  national  associations  have  been  able  in  certain  States  to  defeat 
legislation  framed  to  protect  their  stockholders,  from  possible 
unjust  loss. 

PROMISES     OF     EXTRAVAGANT     DIVIDENDS. 

The  expense  fund,  of  course,  does  not  share  in  the  profits.  The 
promised  rate  of  dividend,  therefore,  is  a  percentage  on  the  loan 
fund,  which  is  the  share  payments  less  the  reserve  for  the  expense 
fund.  On  this  loan  fund  most  extravagant  dividends  are  promised, 
or  "  estimated,"  twenty  per  cent,  being  a  modest  and  conservative 
estimate,  many  promising  much  more.  Such  high  rates  of  profit 
cannot  be  legitimately  earned  in  the  business  of  loaning  money  on 
real  estate  mortgage.  Unusual  profits  require  the  payment  of  un- 
usual interest.  Some  must  lose  if  others  gain.  An  association  can- 
not pay  a  high  per  cent,  to  the  investor  or  the  lender,  and  only 
collect  a  low  per  cent,  of  interest  from  the  borrower.  Yet  many  of 
the  national  associations  lure  the  investor  by  a  promise  of  twenty 
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per  cent,   or  more  dividend,  and  attract  the  borrower  by  a  promise 
of  six  per  cent,  or  less  interest. 

RELYING     UPON     LAPSES. 

Six  per  cent,  cannot  pay  twenty  per  cent.  Unless  more  than  half 
of  the  stockholders  drop  out,  or  lapse,  the  association  cannot  meet 
its  obligations  with  the  other  half.  The  only  expectation  the 
managers  of  such  an  association  can  have,  to  meet  their  extravagant 
promises  to  stockholders,  is  through  lapses.  Many  of  the  associa- 
tions have  a  system  of  unreasonable  fines  for  default  in  payments. 
The  fines  are  progressive  and  quickly  wipe  out  the  amount  paid  in 
and  the  forfeitures  are  virtual  confiscation.  It  is  an  application  of 
the  tontine  plan.  One  issue  of  a  New  York  newspaper,  in  recent 
times,  contained  in  a  legal  advertised  notice  the  names  of  over  500 
shareholders  in  a  national  association,  who  were  in  arrears,  and 
whose  "shares  and  all  dues  paid  and  profits  accrued  thereon  will  be 
forfeited  to  said  association"  unless  arrearages  were  paid  before  a 
certain  date.  As  a  further  illustration,  may  be  cited  a  western  asso- 
ciation, which  started  in  1887  or  1888  with  liberal  promises  to 
investors  of  from  20  to  24  per  cent,  profit.  It  reported  in  T889 
earnings  of  20  per  cent.  Now  the  earnings  on  the  loan  fund  are 
to  per  cent.  At  the  start  the  managers  estimated  that  the  stock 
would  mature  in  84  months.  Now  the  estimate  is  96  months. 
That  this  estimate  is  much  too  low  is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  at 
the  end  of  60  months,  the  book  value  of  a  share  (par  value  $100) 
was  $40.28. 

UNFAVORABLE    WITHDRAWAL    PROVISIONS. 

Many  of  the  national  associations  have  no  provision  for  the 
withdrawal  of  stock  before  maturity.  This  is  unjust  to  the  stock- 
holder who,  from  choice,  may  wish  to  discontinue  his  payments,  and 
it  is  also  a  hardship  on  the  stockholder  who,  because  of  misfortune, 
may  be  unable  to  continue  payments.  Where  the  withdrawal  fea- 
ture does  exist,  it  is  not  as  favorable  to  the  stockholder  as  are  sim- 
ilar provisions  in  the  local  associations.  To  illustrate  this,  the 
withdrawal  value  of  the  same  amount  paid  monthly  has  been  figured 
for  a  Connecticut  local  association,  for  an  association  operating 
within  State  limits,  and  for  two  national  associations.  The  amount 
paid  monthly  to  each  association  is  supposed  to  be  $15.00.  In  the 
Connecticut  local  association  the  withdrawing  member  is  paid  all 
dues  and  all  earnings,  less   one-half  of  the  preceding  six  months 
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earnings;  in  the  State  association  a  withdrawal  fee  of  $2.00  per 
share  is  charged,  no  interest  is  paid  to  the  member  withdrawing 
within  three  years,  and  thereafter  five  per  cent,  interest  for  average 
time;  in  one  of  the  nationals  (a  Michigan  association)  10  cents  of 
each  75  cents  paid  is  diverted  to  the  expense  fund,  and  the  with- 
drawing member  draws  interest  on  the  balance  for  the  average  time, 
at  six,  seven,  or  eight  per  cent.,  according  to  time,  but.  does  not 
recover  his  admission  fee  of  one  dollar  per  share  ;  in  the  other 
national  (a  Minnesota  association)  10  cents  of  each  60  cents  paid  is 
diverted  to  the  expense  fund,  and  the  withdrawing  member  draws 
interest  on  the  balance  at  six  per  cent,  for  the  average  time,  but 
does  not  recover  his  admission  fee  of  one  dollar  per  share,  that  also 
going  into  the  expense  fund.      This  will  suffice  to  explain  the  table. 


Withdrawal  Value. 

In  Favor  of 

Local 

Paid 
Each 
Associa- 
tion. 

Years. 

Con- 
necticut 
Local 

A  State 
Associa- 
tion. 

A  Na- 
tional of 
Mich. 

A  Na- 
tional of 
Minn. 

The 

State 
Asso'n. 

| 

The        The 
Mich.     Minn. 
Nat'n'l  Nat'nT 

| 

1 

$180.00 

$184.35 

$150.00 

$140.20 

$139.50 

$34.35 

$44.15 

$44.85 

2 

360.00 

378.90 

330.00 

313.00 

293.00 

48.90 

65.90 

85.90 

3 

540.00 

583.20 

510.00 

495.80 

465.50 

73.20 

87.40 

117.70 

■i 

720.00 

803.85 

762.00 

701.80 

647:00 

41.85 

102.05 

156.85 

5 

900.00 

1,036.05 

982.50 

'    913.40 

837.50 

53.55 

122.65 

198.55 

6 

1,080.00 

1,282.20 

1,212.00 

1,137.80 

1,037.00 

70.20 

,144.40 

245.20 

7 

1,260.00 

1,558.35 

1,450.50 

1,377.76 

1,245.50 

107.85 

180.59 

312.85 

8 

1,440.00 

1,820.55 

1,698.00 

*1,500.00 

1,463.00 

122.55 

357.55 

9 

1,620.00 

2,114.70 

1,954.50 

1,689.50 

160.20. 

425.20 

10 

1,800.00 

2,426.55 

2,220.00 

1,925.00 

206.55 

501.55 

11 

1,980.00 

2,757.60 

2,494.50 

2,169.50 

263.10 

588.10 

ll>i 

2,070.00 

3,000.00 

3,000.00 

.... 

12 

|2,423.00 

.... 

LEGISLATIVE    RESTRICTIONS. 


It  has  been  shown,  conclusively  it  is  believed,  that  in  many 
respects,  the  national  saving  and  loan  association  is  inferior  to  the 
local.     It  is  speculative  rather  than  co-operative  ;   it  lacks  many  of 


*  Matured  in  90  months,  shares  only  $100  each. 
t  Not  yet  matured. 
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the  elements  of  safety  found  in  a  local  association  ;  its  expense  of 
management  is  much  larger  ;  and  it  cannot  keep  its  extravagant 
promises  to  its  stockholders  without  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 
For  these  and  other  reasons  the  law-makers  of  many  States  have 
deemed  it  to  be  their  duty,  and  to  the  interest  of  the  citizens,  to 
encourage  the  local  building  associations,  and  to  discourage  the 
nationals.  The  latter  are  required  in  many  States  to  procure  a 
license  with  conditions,  and  to  deposit  securities  sufficient  to  meet 
adjudicated  claims  against  them.  Statutes  of  some  other  States  on 
this  subject  will  be  found  in  later  pages  of  this  report.  The  enact- 
ment of  such  laws  elsewhere  makes  urgent  like  enactments  in 
Connecticut,  to  prevent  this  State  from  being  over-run  by  associa- 
tions whose  operations  have  been  restricted  in  other  States. 

DESIRABILITY  OF  STATE  SUPERVISION. 

State  supervision  of  savings  and  loan  associations  is  desirable 
for  the  welfare  of  the  associations  and  the  protection  of  the  public. 
It  is  a  conceded  principle  that  institutions  should  not  receive  the 
money  of  the  people  generally  except  under  the  safeguard  of  the 
State.  This  principle  is  applied  in  the  case  of  banks  and  insurance 
companies.  With  added  reason  should  it  be  applied  to  savings  and 
loan  associations,  as  these  associations  deal  largely  with  defenseless 
people,  whose  knowledge  of  financial  methods  is  crude.  State 
supervision  and  inspection  would  also  be  accompanied  by  sworn 
annual  or  semi-annual  statements  of  the  officers  of  the  associations, 
and  the  publication  of  these  statements  would  be  an  additional  safe- 
guard. Fraud  loves  the  darkness,  and  publicity  would  deter  deceit 
and  injustice.  It  would  also  result  in  accuracy  in  keeping  accounts, 
which  is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance,  and  would  prompt  to 
greater  care  and  prudence  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  By  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  for  comparison  of  business  methods,  the  safest  and 
most  effective  could  be  chosen.  State  supervision,  moreover,  would 
aid  largely  in  establishing  public  confidence  in  savings  and  loan 
associations,  and  would  thus  encourage  saving. 

SHOULD    INCLUDE    NATIONAL    ASSOCIATIONS. 

This  State  supervision  should  extend  to  foreign  or  national 
associations,  as  well  as  to  domestic,  to  the  end  that  the  people  may 
be  protected  against  fraudulent  or  counterfeit  associations,  organized 
to  trade  upon  their  credulity  or  greed.     Foreign  associations  should 
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be  permitted  to  do  business  in  the  State  only  upon  a  license  granted 
after  an  inspection  of  methods  and  of  finances,  and  which  license 
could  be  revoked  for  cause.  They  should  be  required  to  deposit 
securities  for  the  protection  of  their  stockholders  in  the  State,  to 
make  periodical  reports,  and  to  permit  inspection  of  their  affairs 
and  their  books  at  the  discretion  of  the  supervising  officer:  On  this 
subject  the  Bank  Commissioners  of  the  State  said  in  their  report  in 
January,  1893: 

"There  are  quite  a  number  of  building  and  loan  associations  of 
other  States  entering  our  State  for  the  purpose  of  securing  capital 
by  selling  their  stock.  We  have  examined  only  such  as  sell  choses 
in  action,  but  believe  that  all  of  them  should  be  under  the  same 
supervision  as  loan  and  investment  companies.  There  should  also 
be  some  supervision  over  building  and  loan  associations  chartered 
by  this  State." 

ATTEMPT    AT    LEGISLATION    IN    CONNECTICUT. 

At  the  legistative  session  of  1893  an  attempt  was  made  to  secure 
legislation  on  savings  and  loan  associations.  Two  bills  were  intro- 
duced, one  putting  foreign  associations  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Bank  Commissioners  and  requiring  a  deposit  with  the  State  Treas- 
urer; the  other  a  general  bill  for 'the  incorporation,  conduct  and 
supervision  of  building  and  loan  associations,  also  taxing  chem  and 
requiring  a  deposit.  The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  after  hearings, 
reported  a  substitute  bill,  mainly  following  the  lines  of  the  general 
bill  introduced,  requiring  foreign  associations  to  procure  a  license 
to  do  business  in  this  State,  and  providing  that  they  be  taxed,  but 
omitting  the  suggestion  that  they  be  required  to  make  a  deposit 
with  the  State  Treasurer.  The  omission  was  an  important  one,  as, 
without  a  deposit,  it  might  be  difficult  to  collect  from  such  foreign 
associations  claims  or  taxes,  or  the  expenses  of  examinations  or 
hearings.  The  only  penalty  that  could  be  absolutely  enforced 
would  be  the  revocation  of  the  license.  The  substitute  bill,  which 
was  passed  in  the  House  but  rejected  in  the  Senate,  is  printed  in 
connection  with  the  laws  of  other  States. 

SOME    SUGGESTIONS. 

It  is  suggested  that,  in  the  first  place,  any  general  law  on  the 
subject  of  savings  and  loan  associations  should  adhere  closely  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  such  associations.  These  principles, 
as  outlined  by  Judge  Seymour  Dexter,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y. — an 
authority  on  the  subject — are  : 
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i.  Simplicity  of  the  scheme.  It  must  be  so  simple  that  the 
ordinary  wage-earner  can  understand  it. 

2.  Equity  between  the  borrower. and  the  non-borrower;  the 
borrower  obtaining  his  loan  at  legal  rates  of  interest,  and  the  non- 
borrower  receiving  a  higher  rate  than  the  savings  banks  can  pay. 

3.  Security  against  loss  of  the  funds.  The  danger  against  loss 
is  reduced  to  the  minimum  when  the  funds  are  loaned  only  upon  a 
bond  with  first  mortgage  security  upon  unencumbered  real  estate, 
or  secured  by  stock  of  the  association  which  exceeds  in  value  the 
sum  loaned. 

These  principles  were  followed  in  the  drafting  of  the  laws  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  upon  the  subject.  It  may  be  further 
suggested  that  the  law  should  provide  a  maximum  premium  rate, 
and  a  minimum  withdrawal  value,  and  that  these  provisions  should 
apply  not  only  to  domestic  associations  but  also  to  associations 
incorporated  in  other  States  and  operating  in  Connecticut. 

THE    QUESTION    OF    TAXATION. 

The  draft  of  the  proposed  law  reported  to  the  General  Assembly 
in  1893  provided  that  domestic  savings  and  loan  associations  should 
bear,  with  banks,  savings  banks  and  trust  companies,  their  pro-rata 
share  of  the  cost  of  State  supervision,  and  should  also  be  taxed  as 
savings  banks  are  taxed.  The  sentiment  of  the  majority  of  Con- 
necticut associations  was  then,  and  is  now,  that  they  be  exempt 
from  a  direct  tax,  though,  as  has  been  seen,  one  of  the  associations 
is  subject  to  the  savings  bank  tax.  As  a  rsile  domestic  associations 
are  not  taxed  in  other  States,  and  in  some  States,  notably  in  Michi- 
gan and  Pennsylvania,  the  domestic  associations  are  expressly 
exempted  from  taxation.  The  argument  advanced  in  favor  of  taxa- 
tion is  that  the  majority  of  members  of  a  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion are  investors  and  not  borrowers,  and  proceeding  presumably  on 
this  argument,  Ohio  taxes  the  unpledged  stock  in  savings  and 
loan  associations.  It  is  argued,  per  contra,  that  the  State  cannot 
afford  to  tax  the  thrift  that  makes  savings  and  loan  associations 
possible  ;  that  it  is  not  wise  to  tax  savings  which  otherwise  would 
not  be  made,  and  thus  to  discourage  the  acquirement  of  taxable 
property  ;  that  a  savings  and  loan  association  is  purely  co-operative, 
securing  its  profit  entirely  from  its  shareholders  and  dividing  it 
among  them  ;  and  finally,  that  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  assets  of 
such  associations  are   invested   in   real   estate,  which  is  taxed.     It 
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should  be  added  however,  that  unpledged  stock  in  the  associations 
does  not  bear  any  portion  of  that  tax  burden. 

VIEWS   OF    STATE    ASSOCIATIONS. 

In  response  to  queries  on  the  subject  of  legislation,  nearly  all  of 
the  domestic  associations  in  Connecticut  express  a  hearty  desire  for 
a  general  law  of  incorporation,  which  would  provide  for  State 
supervision  and  a  periodical  publication  of  financial  standing. 
Some  suggest  that  foreign  associations  be  taxed,  and  be  required  to 
deposit  a  large  amount  of  securities  with  the  State  Treasurer,  while 
others  would  be  satisfied  with  a  provision  for  a  deposit.  One 
desires  State  supervision,  to  the  end  that  foreign  associations  may 
be  carefully  scrutinized  for  the  protection  of  the  citizens  of  the 
States ;  and  another  asks  for  restrictions  on  foreign  associations 
similar  to  those  prescribed  in  Massachusetts. 

STATUTES  DE  SAVING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  draft  of  the  proposed  law  reported  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  Connecticut  in  1893,  and  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  New  York/ 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  ,are  appended  : 


Articles  of 
association. 


Organization 

and 

by-laws. 


THE  PROPOSED  CONNECTICUT  ACT. 

Section  1.  Any  fifteen  or  more  persons  of  full  age  and 
residents  of  this  State  who  shall  associate  by  written 
articles  which  shall  express  their  agreement  to  form  an 
association  for  the  purpose  of  accumulating  the  savings  of 
its  members  paid  into  such  association  in  fixed  periodical 
installments,  and.  lending  to  its  members  the  funds  so 
accumulated,  the  name  by  which  it  shall  be  known,  the  town 
in  this  State  in  which  it  is  to  be  located,  and  the  limit  of 
capital  to  be  accumulated,  shall,  when  so  associated,  and 
when  a  certificate  shall  have  been  filed  with  the  secretary  of 
the  State,  as  hereafter  provided,  with  their  associates  and 
successors,  become  and  remain  a  building  and  loan  associa- 
tion under  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  At  the  first  meeting  of  said  association  directors 
who  are  shareholders  shall  be  elected  by  ballot,  and  by-laws 
for  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  the  associations  may  be 
adopted ;  a  copy  of  which  by-laws  and  all  subsequent  amend- 
ments thereto  shall  be  filed  with  the  bank  commissioners 
within  thirty  days  after  their  adoption.  At  any  subsequent 
meeting  of  the  association  specially  called  for  that  purpose 
by-laws  mav  be  adopted,  or  the  by-laws  previously  adoDted 
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may  be  altered  or  repealed.  The  directors  shall  cause  the 
articles  of  association  to  be  published  at  full  length  in  a 
newspaper  published  in  the  connty  where  said  association  is 
located;  and  a  majority  of  the  directors  shall  make,  sign 
and  swear  to  a  certificate  setting  forth  a  true  copy  of  the 
articles  of  association,  which  certificate  shall  state  that 
such  publication  has  been  made,  and  also  the  name  of  the 
newspaper  containing  such  publication,  with  the  date 
thereof,  which  certificate  shall  be  deposited  in  the  office  of 
the  secretary  of  the  State,  who  shall  cause  the  same  to  be 
recorded,  and  a  duplicate  thereof  shall  be  recorded  in  the 
town  clerk's  office  of  the  town  where  said  association  is 
located. 

Sec.  3.  The  name  shall  be  one  not  in  use  by  any  existing 
association  established  under  the  laws  of  this  State,  and 
shall  be  changed  only  by  act  of  the  general  assembly,  which 
name  shall  express  its  objects  and  purpose  as  set  forth  in 
section  one,  and  shall  commence  with  "  The  "  and  end  with 
"  Association." 

Sec.  4.  The  capital  to  be  accumulated  shall  not  exceed 
one  million  dollars,  and  shall  be  divided  into  shares,  the 
ultimate  value  of  which  shall  not  be  greater  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each,  nor  less  than 
two  hundred  dollars  each,  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  by-laws.  The  limitation  of  capital  to  be  accumu- 
lated in  any  association  now  organized  or  hereafter 
formed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  held 
to  apply  to  capital  actually  paid  in,  and  no  such  association 
shall  be  restrained  from  issuing  shares  so  long  as  the  capital 
actually  paid  in  on  shares  is  not  in  excess  of  one  million 
dollars.  The  shares  may  be  issued  in  monthly,  quarterly, 
half  yearly  or  yearly  series,  in  such  amounts  and  at  such 
times  as  the  members  may  determine.  No  person  shall 
hold  more  than  twenty-five  shares  in  the  capital  of  any 
»uch  association.  No  shares  of  a  prior  series-  shall  be  issued 
after  the  issue  of  a  new  series. 

Sec.  5.  The  number,  title,  duties  and  compensation  of 
the  officers  of  the  association,  their  terms  of  office,  the  time 
of  their  election,  as  well  as  the  qualifications  of  electors, 
and  time  of  each  periodical  meeting  of  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers, shall  be  determined  by  the  by-laws ;  but  no  member 
shall  be  entitled  to  more  than  one  A'ote  at  any  election.  All 
officers  shall  continue  in  office  imtil  their  successors  are  duly 
elected  and  qualified,  and  no  association  shall  expire  from 
neglect  on  its  part  to  elect  officers  at  the  time  prescribed  by 
the  by-laws. 

Sec.  6.  The  officers  shall  hold  stated  weekly,  semi- 
monthly or  monthly  meetings.      At  or  before  each  of   these 
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meetings  every  member  shall  pay  to  the  association,  as  a 
contribution  to  its  capital,  the  sum  named  in  the  by-laws  as 
dues  upon  each  share  held  by  him,  until  the  share  reaches 
the  ultimate  or  paid  up  value  of  the  share  as  fixed  by  the  by- 
laws, or  is  withdrawn,  canceled  or  forfeited.  Payment  of 
dues  on  each  series  shall  commence  from  its  issue. 

Sec.  7.  Associations  shall  hare  the  power  to  impose 
and  collect  a  fine  from  each  shareholder  for  every  neglect  or 
refusal  to  make  his  payments  of  dues,  interest  or  premium 
when  due,  in  such  sum  and  in  such  manner  as  their  by-laws 
determine.  Associations  shall  also  have  the  power  .to 
charge  an  entrance  fee  upon  each  share  of  stock  issued,  not 
exceeding  twenty-five  cents  on  each  share. 

Sec.  8.  Any  member  may  withdraw  his  unpledged 
shares  at  any  time  by  giving  thirty  days'  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  do  so  in  writing.  Upon  such  withdrawal,  the  share- 
holder's accounts  shall  be  settled  as  follows :  From  the 
amount  then  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  shares  to  be  with- 
drawn there  shall  be  deducted  all  fines,  a  proportionate  part 
of  any  unadjusted  loss,  together  with  such  proportion  of 
the  profits  previously  credited  to  the  shares  as  the  by-laws 
may  provide,  and  such  shareholder  shall  be  paid  the  balance; 
provided,  that  at  no  time  shall  more  than  one-half,  of  the 
receipts  of  the  association,  and,  when  the  association  is' 
indebted  upon  matured  shares,  no  more  than  one-third,  be 
applicable  to  the  payment  of  withdrawing  shareholders 
without  the  consent  of  the  directors ;  and  when  the 
demands  of  the  withdrawing  shareholders  exceed  the  money 
applicable  to  their  payment,  they  shall  be  paid  in  the  order 
in  Avhich  their  notices  of  withdrawal  were  filed  with  the 
secretary.  The  directors  may,  at  their  discretion,  under 
rules  made  by  them,  retire  the  unpledged  shares  of  any 
series  at  any  time  after  four  years  from  the  date  of  their 
issue  by  enforcing  the  withdrawal  of  the  same;  but  when- 
ever there  shall  remain  in  any  series,  at  the  expiration  of 
five  years  after  the  date  of  its  issue,  an  excess  above  one 
hundred  unpledged  shares,  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
directors  to  retire  annually  twenty-five  per  centum  of  such 
excess  existing  at  said  expiration  of  five  years  after  the  date 
of  its  issue,  so  that  not  more  than  one  hundred  unpledged 
shares  shall  remain  in  such  series  at  the  expiration  of  nine 
years  from  the  date  of  its  issue,  and  thereafter  the  directors 
may,  in  their  discretion,  retire  such  other  unpledged  shares 
as  they  consider  the  best  interests  of  the  association  to 
require;  provided,  that  whenever,  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section  the  withdrawal  of  shares  is  to  be  enforced,  the 
shares  to  be  retired  shall  be  determined  by  lot,  and  the 
holders  thereof  shall  be  paid  in   full  value  of  their  shares, 
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less  all  flues  and  a  proportionate  part  of  any  unadjusted 
loss ;  provided,  also,  that  shares  pledged  for  share  loans 
shall  be  treated  as  unpledged  shares.  Shares  may  be  issued 
in  the  name  of  a  minor,  and,  if  so  issued,  may,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  directors,  be  withdrawn,  in  manner  as  pro- 
vided in  this  act,  by  such  minor,  the  parent  cr  guardian  of 
such  minor,  and  in  either  case  payments  made  on  such  •with- 
drawals of  shares  shall  be  valid.  "When  a  share  or  shares 
are  held  by  any  one  in  trust  for  another,  the  name  and  resi- 
dence of  the  person  for  whom  such  share  or  shares  are  held 
shall  be  disclosed;  and  the  account' shall  be  kept  in  the 
name  of  such  holder  as  trustee  for  such  person ;  and,  if  no 
other  notice  of  the  existence  and  terms  of  such  trust  has 
been  given  in  writing  to  the  association,  in  the  event  of  the 
death  of  the  trustee,  such  shares  may  be  withdrawn  by  the 
person  for  whom  the  deposit  was  made,  or  by  his  legal 
representatives. 

Sec.  9.  No  transfer  of  shares  shall  be  binding  upon  the 
association  until  the  same  has  been  made  upon  the  books  of 
the  association,  and  the  transferee  thereof  shall  take  the 
same,  charged  with  all  the  liabilities  and  conditions  attach- 
ing thereto  in  the  hands  of  one  transferring  the  same.  The 
association  may  require  a  "transfer  fee"  not  exceeding 
twenty-five  cents. 

Sec.  10.  When  each  unpledged  share  of  a  given  series 
reaches  the  ultimate  or  paid-up  value  as  fixed  in  the  by- 
laws, all  payment  of  dues  thereon  shall  cease,  and  the  holder 
thereof  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  association  the 
matured  or  paid-up  value  of  the  shares  as  may  have  been 
fixed  by  the  by-laws,  less  all  arrears  and  fines  upon  such 
matured  shares,  with  interest  at  a  rate  not  larger  than  six 
per  centum  a  year  from  the  time  of  such  maturity  to  the 
time  of  payment ;  provided,  that  at  no  time  shall  more  than 
one-half  of  the  funds  in  the  treasury  be  applicable  to  the 
payment  of  such  matured  shares  without  the  consent  of  the 
directors ;  provided  further,  that  when  any  series  of  shares, 
either  pledged  or  unpledged,  reaches  maturity  between  the 
dates  of  adjustment  or  profits,  or  whenever  shares  are 
retired  between  such  dates,  the  holders  of  such  shares  shall, 
in  addition  to  the  value  thereof,  be  entitled  to  interest  at 
a  rate  not  larger  than  six  per  centum  per  annum  for  all  full 
months  from  the  elate  of  the  preceding  adjustment. 

Sec.  11.  The  moneys  accumulated,  after  due  allowance 
made  for  all  necessary  and  proper  expenses,  and  for  the 
withdrawal  of  shares,  shall,  at  any  meeting  called  by  the 
board  of  directors,  be  offered  to  the  members  according  to 
the  premiums  bid  by  them  for  priority  of  right  to  a  loan. 
Each  member  whose  bid  is  accepted  shall  be  entitled,  upon 
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giving  proper  security,  to  receive  a  loan  equal  in  amount  to 
the  ultimate  fixed  value  of  one  share  of  stock  for  each  share 
held  by  him,  or  such  fractional  part  thereof  as  the  by-laws 
may  allow.  If  a  balance  of  money  remains  unsold  after  any 
sale,  the  directors  may  invest  the  same  in  any  of  the  per- 
sonal securities  named  in  section  1800  of  the  general  stat- 
utes, or  may  loan  the  same  upon  the  shares  of  the  corpora- 
tion, on  the  approval  of  the  directors  or  investing  committee 
thereof. 

Sec.  12.  Any  association  organized  in  pursuance  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act  may  borrow  money  for  the  purpose 
of  making  loans  or  paying  withdrawals,  not  exceeding,  how- 
ever, two  thousand  dollars,  so  long  as  its  accumulated 
capital  shall  be  over  ten  thousand  dollars  and  does  not 
exceed  sixty  thousand  dollars ;  and  when  its  accumulated 
capital  exceeds  sixty  thousand  dollars,  it  may  borrow  money 
for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  not  exceeding  ten  per  centum  of 
its  accumulated  capital.  No  money  borrowed  shall  be  f  or  a 
longer  term  than  one  year.  Any  association  having  a  sur- 
plus in  its  treasury  for  which  there  is  no  demand  for  loans, 
withdrawing  shareholders  or  matured  stock,  may,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  provisions  of  section  ten  of  this  act,  loan  the 
same  to  another  association,  organized  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  on  the 
part  of  the  borrowing  -association.  No  association  shall 
borrow  or  make  loans  authorized  in  this  section,  except  by 
a  majority  vote  of  all  the  members  of  its  board  of  directors, 
the  vote  to  be  recorded  by  ayes  and  nays  in  its  regular 
minutes. 

Sec.  13.  Associations  may  receive  premiums  for  loans 
in  regular  stated  payments,  in  addition  to  interest  upon  the 
same,  which  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  consideration  paid  by 
the  borrower  for  the  present  use  and  possession  of  the 
future  or  ultimate  value  of  his  shares,  and  shall,  together 
with  interest  and  fines,  be  received  by  the  association  as  a 
profit  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  loan,  and  shall  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  various  shares  and  series  of  said  capital,  as 
hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  14.  A  borrowing  member,  for  each  share  borrowed 
upon,  shall,  in  addition  to  his  dues  and  weekly,  semi- 
monthly or  monthly  premium,  pay  weekly,  semi-monthly  or 
monthly  interest  on  his  loan  at  a  rate  not  larger  than  six  per 
centum  per  annum  until  his  shares  reach  their  ultimate 
paid-up  value,  or  the  loan  has  been  repaid;  and  when  said 
ultimate  value  is  reached,  said  shares  and  loan  shall  be 
declared  canceled  and  satisfied,  and  the  balance,  if  any,  due 
upon  the  shares  shall  be  paid  to  the  member.  Eequb'ing 
and  receiving   such  rate   of   interest  and  premiums,  or  any 
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other  moneys  which  the  association  may  require  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  shall  not  be  deemed  a  violation  of  the 
usury  laws. 

Sec.  15.     For   every  loan   made,  a   note    secured  by  first 
mortgage  of  real  estate   situated   within  such  limits  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  by-laws,  or   a  second  mortgage,  when  the 
first  mortgage  was  given  to  and  is  held  by  the  association, 
shall  be  given,  accompanied  by  a  transfer  and  pledge'of  the 
shares  of  the  borrower.     The   shares   so  pledged  shall  be 
held  by  the  association  as  collateral  security  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  conditions   of   said  note  and  mortgage. 
Said  note  and  mortgage  shall  recite  the  number  of   shares 
pledged  and  the  amount  of   money  advanced  thereon,  and 
shall  be  conditioned  for  the  payment,  at  the  stated  meetings 
of  the  association,  of  the  weekly,  semi-monthly  or  monthly 
dues  on  said  shares,  and  the  interest  and  premiums  upon 
the  loan,  together  with  all  fines  on  payments  in  arrears  until 
said  shares  reach  their  ultimate  paid-up  value,  or  said  loan 
is  otherwise  canceled   or    discharged;  provided,   that  the 
shares,  without  other  security,  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
directors,  be  pledged  as  security  for  loans,  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  their  value  as  adjusted  at  the  last  adjustment 
and  valuation  of  shares    before   the  time  of  the  loan ;  and 
provided,  that  when   any  loan  is  made  by  such  association 
upon   real  estate   security,    the    property   constituting  the 
security  shall  be  appraised  by  two  or  more  suitable  persons, 
one  to   be   an   officer   of   the   association;   such  appraisal, 
together  with  the  certificate  of   title,  shall  be  sworn  to  by 
said  appraisers,  and  lodged  and  kept  with  the  association 
making  such  loans ;  and  such  appraisal  shall  express  upon 
its  face  the  amount  at  which  said  property  is  appraised ;  or, 
in  lieu  of  the  mortgage,   the    borrower  or  another  may 
transfer  and  pledge   to   the   association  for  the  payment  of 
the  loan  free  shares,  the  withdrawal  yalue  of  which,  under 
the  by-laws,  at  the  time  of  such  borrowing,  shall  exceed  the 
amount  borrowed  and  the  interest  thereon  for  six  months, 
and  all  fines  that  could  accrue  in  case  the  borrower  should 
default  the  payment  of   the  dues  upon  the  shares  borrowed 
upon;  but  an  association  may  provide  by  its  by-laws  that  it 
will  not   make   share    or    stock  loans.      If  the   borrower 
neglects  to  offer  security  satisfactory  to  the  directors  within 
the  time  prescribed  by  the  by-laws,  his  right  to  the  loan 
shall  be  forfeited,  and  he  may  be  charged  with  one  month's 
interest  and  one  month's  premium  at  the  rate  bid  by  him, 
together  with  all  expenses,  if  any,  incurred;  and  the  money 
appropriated  for  such  loan  may  be  re-loaned  at  the  next  or 
any  subsequent  meeting. 

Sec.  16.     A  borrower  may  repay  a  loan  at  an}r  time  upon 
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application  to  the  association,  whereupon,  on  settlement  of 
his  account,  he  shall  be  charged  with  the  full  amount  of  the 
original  loan,  together  with  all  monthly  installments  of 
interest,  premium  and  fines  in  arrears,  and  shall  be  given 
credit  for  the  withdrawing  value  of  his  shares  pledged  and 
transferred  as  security ;  and  the  balance  shall  be  received 
by  the  corporation  in  full  satisfaction  and  discharge  of  said 
loan ;  provided,  that  all  settlements  made  at  periods  inter- 
vening between  stated  meetings  of  the  directors  shall  be 
made  as  of  the  date  of  the  stated  meetings  next  succeeding 
such  settlements  ;  and  provided,  that  a  borrower  desiring  to 
retain  his  shares  and  membership  may  at  his  option  repay 
his  loan  without  claiming  credit  for  said  shares,  whereupon 
said  shares  shall  be  re-transferred  to  him,  and  shall  be  free 
from  any  claim  by  reason  of  said  canceled  loan.  Partial 
payment  of  loans  on  real  estate  made  by  such  association 
may  be  received  in  sums  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  ultimate 
paid-up  value  of  one  share  or  any  multiple  thereof ;  and"  for 
each  sum  representing  the  ultimate  value  of  a  share  so- 
repaid,  one  share  of  stock  shall  be  released  from  pledge. 

Sec.  17.  Members  who  make  default  in  the' payment  of 
their  weekly,  semi-monthly  or  monthly  dues,  interest  and 
premiums,  shall  be  charged  a  fine  such  as  is  prescribed  by 
the  by-laws  of  the  association.  No  fines  shall  be  charged 
after  the  expiration  of  -six  months  from  the  first  lapse  in 
any  such  payment,  nor  upon  a  fine  in  arrears.  The  shares 
of  a  member  who  continues  in  arrears  more  than  six  months 
shall,  at  the  option  of  the  directors;  if  the  member  fails  to 
pay  the  arrears  within  thirty  days  after  notice,  be  declared 
forfeited,  and  the  withdrawing  value"  of  the  shares  at  the 
time  of  the  first  default  shall  be  ascertained,  and,  after 
deducting  all  fines  and  other  legal  charges,  the  balance 
remaining  shall  be  transferred  to  an  account  to  be  designated 
the  "Forfeited  Share  Account,"  to  the  credit  of  the  default- 
ing member.  Said  member,  if  not  a  borrower,  shall  be 
entitled,  upon  thirty  days'  notice,  to  receive  the  balance  so 
transferred  without  interest  from  the  time  of  the 
transfer,  in  the  order  of  his  turn  out  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  jDayment  of  withdrawals.  All  shares  so  for- 
feited or  transferred  shall  cease  to  participate  in  any  profits 
of  the  association  accruing  after  the  last  adjustment  and 
valuation  of  shares  before  said  first  default. 

Sec.  18.  If  a  borrowing  member  is  in  arrears  for  dues, 
interest,  premium  or  fines  for  six  months,  or  more,  the- 
directors  may,  at  their  discretion,  declare  the  shares  for- 
feited after  one  month's  notice  to  said  delinquent,  if  the 
arrears  continue  unpaid.  The  account  of  such  borrowing 
member  shall  then  be  debted.  with  the  arrears  of  interest, 
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"premium "  and  lines  of  dates  of  forfeiture,  and  the  shares, 
shall  be  credited  upon  the  loan  at  their  withdrawing  value. 
The  balance  of  the  account  may,  and  after  six  months  shall, 
be  enforced  against  the  security,  and  be  recovered  as 
secured  debts  are  recovered  at  law. 

Sec.  19.  The  general  accounts  of  every  such  association 
shall  be  kept  by  double  entry,  and  in  ink.  All  moneys 
received  by  the  association  from  each  member  shall  be 
receipted  for  by  a  person  designated  by  the  directors  in  a 
pass-book  provided  by  the  association  for  the  use  of,  and  to 
be  held  by,  the  member ;  and  said  pass-book  shall  be  plainly 
marked  with  the  name  and  residence  of  the  holder  thereof, 
the  number  of  shares  held  by  him  and  the  number  or  desig- 
nation of  the  series  or  issue  to  which  said  shares  respectively 
belong,  and  the  date  of  the  issue  of  such  series.  All  moneys 
so  received  shall  be  entered  by  the  proper  officer  in  a  book 
to  be  called  the  "Cash  Book,"  to  be  provided  by  the  asso- 
ciation for  the  purpose,  and  the  entries  therein  shall  be  so 
made  as  to  show  the  name  of  the  payer  or  his  number, 
together  with  the  amount  of  dues,  interest,  premiums  and 
lines  thereon,  as  the  case  may  be.  Each  payment  shall  be 
classified  and  entered  into  a  column  devoted  to  its  kind. 
Said  cash  book  shall  be  closed  after  the  termination  of  each 
stated  meeting.  All  payments  made  by  the  association  for 
any  purposes  whatsoever  shall  be  by  order,  check  or  draft 
upon  the  treasurer,  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary, 
and  endorsed  by  the  persons  in  whose  favor  the  same  are 
drawn.  The  name  of  the  payee,  the  amount  paid,  and  the 
purpose,  object  or  thing  for  Avhich  the  payment  is  made, 
together  with  its  date,  shall  be  entered  on  the  margin  of 
said  order,  check  or  draft.  The  treasurer  shall  dispose  of 
and  secure  the  safe  keeping  of  all  moneys,  securities  and 
property  of  the  association  in  the  manner  designated  by  the 
by-laws,  and  the  treasurer  and  secretary  of  each  building 
and  loan  association  shall  give  bonds,  with  surety,  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  directors,  in  not  less  than  live  thousand 
dollars,  payable  to  said  association,  and  shall  give  new 
bonds,  with  surety,  to  the  acceptance  of  the  directors,  as 
often  as  once  in  every  period  of  three  years  from  the 
date  of  giving  the  last  bond,  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  their  respective  duties.  The  said  bonds  shall 
be  forthwith  recorded  at  length  in  the  books  of  said 
association,  and  shall  at  all  times  -be  subject  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  bank  commissioners ;  and  it  shall'  be  the 
duty  of  the  president  of  said  association  to  safely  keep  the 
original  bonds  given.  No  president  or  director  of  any  such 
association  shall  be  surety  on  the  bonds  of  such  treasurer 
or  secretary. 
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Sec.  20.  The  profits  and  losses  maybe  distributed  annu- 
ally, semi-annually  or  quarterly  to  the  shares  then  existing, 
but  shall  be  distributed  at  least  once  a  year.  Profits  and 
losses  shall  be  distributed  to  the  various  shares  existing  at 
the  time  of  j  such  distribution  in  proportion  to  their  value 
at  the  time  of  the  last  preceding  distribution,  and  shall  be 
computed  upon  the  basis  of  a  single  share  fully  paid  to  the 
date  of  distribution.  Losses  shall  be  apportioned  immedi- 
ately after  their  occurrence.  At  each  periodical  distribution 
of  profits  the  directors  shall  reserve,  as  a  guaranty  fund,  a 
sum  not  less  than  one-fourth  nor  more  than  one  per  centum 
of  the  dues  capital  of  the  association,  until  such  fund 
amounts  to  five  per  centum  of  the  dues  capital,  "which  fund 
shall  thereafter  be  maintained  and  held ;  and  said  fund 
shall  be  at  all  times  available  to  meet  losses  in  the  business 
of  the  association  from  depreciation  of  its  securities  or 
otherwise. 

Sec.  21.  Any  association  may  purchase  at  any*  sale, 
public  or  private,  any  real  estate  upon  which  it  may  have  a 
mortgage,  judgment,  lien  or  incumbrance,  or  in  which  it 
may  have  an  interest;  and  may  sell,  convey,  lease  or  mort- 
gage, at  pleasure,  the  real  estate  so  purchased  to  any  person 
or  persons  whatsoever.  All  real  estate  so  acquired  shall  be 
sold  within  five  years  from  the  acquisition  of  the  title 
thereto. 

Sec.  22.  The  bank  commissioners  shall  perform,  in  ref- 
erence to  every  such  association,  the  same  duties,  and  shall 
have  the  same  powers,  and  shall  be  paid  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  are  required  of  or  given  to  them  in  reference  to 
banks,  savings  banks  and  trust  companies,  and  shall  annu- 
ally make  report  to  the  general  assembly  of  such  facts  and 
statements  respecting  such  associations,  and  in  such  form 
as  they  deem  that  t-he  public  interest  requires.  "Every  officer 
of  such  association  shall  answer  truly  all  inquiries  made, 
and  shall  make  all  returns  required  by  the  commissioners. 

Sec.  23.  The  treasurer  of  every  such  association  shall,  on 
or  before  the  tenth  day  of  October  in  each  year,  and  oftener  if 
required  by  the  bank  commissioners,  make  a  return  to  said 
bank  commissioners  in  such  form  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
them,  showing  accurately  the  condition  thereof  at  close  of 
business  on  the  first  day  of  October  next  preceding,  which 
return  shall  be  signed  and  sworn  to  by  the  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  such  association.  The  president  and  five  or 
more  of  the  directors  shall  certify  and  make  oath  that  the 
report  is  correct  according  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge 
and  belief. 

Sec.  24.  Any  association  now  existing  may  become 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of   this  act  and  incorporate  or  rein- 
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corporate  under  its  provisions,  when  its  purpose  so  to  do 
shall  be  determined  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  its  members 
present  at  a  meeting  specially  called  for  that  purpose,  and 
by  filing  with  the  secretary  of  this  State  a  certificate  of 
organization  as  prescribed  in  sections  one  and  t-w  o  of  this 
act ;  but  any  association  now  existing  and  which  shall  not 
be  incorporated  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
subject  (to  all  the  provisions  of  this  act  which  relate  to  the 
bank  commissioners)  to  the  provisions  of  sections  22  and 
23  of  this  act. 

Sec.  25.  Every  such  association  formed  or  organized 
under  the  provisions  of  section  twenty-four  of  this  act  shall 
be  a  body  politic  and  corporate  by  the  name  adopted  in  said 
certificate,  and  by  such  name  shall  have  power  to  sue  and  be 
sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  in  all  suits  whatever  at  law  or 
equity;  and  shall  have,  possess  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  and 
privileges,  and  be  subject  to  all  the  duties  possessed  by  and 
enjoined  upon  such  associations '  by  the  provisions  of  this 
act. 

Sec.  26.  The  directors  or  managers  of  any  such  asso- 
ciation assenting  to  or  ratifying  a  violation  of  any  provision 
of  law  relating  to  such  associations  shall  be  jointly  and 
severally  liable  to  said  associations  for  any  loss  which  may 
result  therefrom.  And  any  officer  or  director  of  any  such 
association  who  shall  intentionally  violate  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  preceding  sections  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
one  hundred  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars ;  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State's  attorney  for  the  county 
where  such  association  is  located  to  prosecute  such  viola= 
fcion  on  complaint  thereof  by  the  bank  commissioners. 

Sec.  27.  No  person,  association  or  corporation  shall 
carry  on  the  business  of  accumulating  the  savings  of  its 
members  and  loaning  to  them  such  accumulations  in  the 
manner  of  said  association  within  this  State,  after  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act,  unless  incorporated  under  the  foregoing 
provisions  for  such  a  purpose.  This  section  shall  not  apply 
to  those  associations  created  and  chartered  by  special  act  of 
the  general  assembly. 

Sec.  28.  Each  association  incorporated  under  the  fore- 
going provisions  shall  be  deemed  an  institution  for  savings, 
and  not  taxable  under  any  tax  law  which  shall  exempt  sav- 
ings banks  or  institutions  for  savings  from  taxation,  nor 
shall  any  law  passed  hereafter  taxing  corporations  in  any 
form  be  deemed  to  include  associations  under  this  act, 
unless  they  are  specifically  named  in  the  law. 

Sec.  29.  Every  foreign  association  or  corporation 
organized  under  the  laws  of  other  States  and  doing  busi- 
ness in  this  State  similar   to  that  contemplated  by  this  act, 
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and  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  30.  Every  such  foreign  association  or  corporation 
shall  be  required,  before  doing  any  business  in  this  State,  to 
file  certified  copies  of  their  articles  of  incorporation,  consti- 
tution and  by-laws,  with  a  statement,  verified  by  the  oath  of 
its  president  and  secretary,  showing  that  said  company  is 
duly  organized,  with  the  bank  commissioners,  together  with 
a  sworn  statement  of  its  assets  and  liabilities ;  they  shall 
furnish  annually,  dtiring  the  month  of  January,  to  the  bank 
commissioners  of  this  state  a  sworn  statement  showing 
their  condition  on  the  first  day  of. said  month.  The  state- 
ment shall  also  show  the  amount  collected  from  Connecticut 
stockholders  during  the  year  next  preceding  to  the  date  of 
said  statement,  as  to  dues,  repayments  upon  loans,  interest, 
premiums  and  fines,  together  with  the  total  amount  at  that 
date  due  to  members  for  dues  capital.  Said  associations 
shall  be  required  to  pay  annually  during  the  month  of.  July 
into  the  treasury  of  this  State  a  tax  equal  to  two  per  centum 
of  the  total  amount  due  to  residents  of  this  State,  as  shown 
by  the  statement  filed  with  the  bank  commissioners  during 
the  preceding  January.  Said  bank  commissioners  may 
further  require  from  such  associations  or  corporations 
returns  to  be  made  to  them  in  such  form  and  at  such  times 
as  the}7  may  elect. 

Sec.  31.  No  such  foreign  building  and  loan  association 
shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  transact  any  business  in  this 
State  until  it  shall  have  first  appointed,  in  writing,  the  bank 
commissioners  of  this  State  to  be  the  true  and  lawful  attor- 
neys of  such  association,  in  and  for  this  State,  up'on  whom 
all  lawful  process,  in  any  action  or  proceeding  against  the 
association,  may  be  served  with  the  same  effect  as  if  the 
association  existed  in  this  State.  Said  power  of  attorney 
shall  stipulate  and  agree  on  the  part  of  the  association  that 
any  lawful  process  against  the  same  which  is  served  on  said 
attorneys  shall  be  of  the  same  legal  force  and  validity  as  if 
served  on  the  association,  and  the  authority  shall  continue 
in  force  as  long  as  any  liability  remains  outstanding  against 
the  association  in  this  State.  A  certificate  of  such  appoint- 
ment, duly  certified  and  authenticated,  shall  be  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  bank  commissioners,  and  copies  certified  by 
either  one  of  said  commissioners  shall  be  deemed  sufficient 
evidence.  Service  upon  such  attorneys  shall  be  deemed 
sufficient  service  upon  the  principal. 

Sec.  32.  "Whenever  lawful  process  against  such  foreign 
building  and  loan  association  shall  be  served  upon  the  bank 
commissioners,  they  shall  forthwith  forward  a  copy  of  the 
process    served  on  them  by  mail,  postpaid,  and  directed  to 
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the  secretary  of  the  association.  For  each  copy  of  process 
the  commissioners  shall  collect  the  sum  of  two  dollars, 
which  shall  be  paid  by  the  plaintiff  at  the  time  of  such  ser- 
vice, the  same  to  be  recovered  by  him  as  part  of  the  taxable 
costs  if  he  prevails  in  the  suit. 

Sec.  33.  If  the  bank  commissioners  be  satisfied  with 
said  certificate,  and  if  said  association  shall  have  complied 
with  all  other  provisions  of  law,  they  shall  thereupon  issue 
their  license  to  it  to  transact  business  in  this  State  for  one 
year  from  the  first  day  of  April  following ;  but  no  such 
license  shall  issue  unless  such  certificate  is  furnished,  and 
said  commissioners  may  at  any  time  revoke  such  license 
when,  in  their  judgment,  it  is  best  so  to  do. 

Sec.  34.  No  person  shall  act  as  agent  of  any  such  foreign 
association  until  such  association  shall  have  complied  with 
all  the  requirements  of  the  laws  of  this  State  relating  to 
such  associations,  and  every  person  acting  without  such 
compliance  shall  be  fined  one  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  35.  The  bank  commissioners  may  at  any  time  exam- 
ine into  the  affairs  of  any  such  foreign  building  and  loan 
association.  The  officers  or  agents  of  such  foreign  associa- 
tion shall  exhibit  its  books  to  said  commissioners,  and  other- 
wise facilitate  such  examination,  and  the  commissioners 
may  examine,  under  oath,  the  officers  and  agents  of  any 
such  company  in  relation  to  its  officers ;  and  said  commis- 
sioners shall,  if  they  deem  best  so  to  do,  publish  the  result 
of  such  investigation  in  one  or  more  newspapers  published 
in  this  State.  When  it  shall  appear  to  said  bank  commis- 
sioners, from  the  statement  or  from  an  examination  of  the 
affairs  of  any  such  association,  that  such  association  is 
insolvent,  or  is  conducting  its  business  fraudulently,  or 
refuses  or  neglects  to  comply  with  the  laws  •  of  the  State 
relating  to  such  associations,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said 
commissioners  to  revoke  the  license  issued  to  any  such 
foreign  association,  and  they  shall  cause  a  notice  thereof  to 
be  published  in  one  or  more  newspapers  published  in  this 
State,  and  the  agent  or  agents  of  such  association,  after 
such  notice,  shall  transact  no  further  business  in  this  State. 
All  expense  of  an  examination  made  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  paid  to  the  bank  commissioners  by  the 
association  examined. 

Sec.  36.  Should  any  such  foreign  association  neglect  or 
refuse  to  pay  any  legal  claims  due  to  any  person  who  is  a 
resident  of  this  State,  such  person  may  bring  his  petition  to 
the  bank  commissioners,  alleging  such  neglect  and  refusal 
of  such  association  to  pay  such  claim,  and  praying  for  a 
revocation  of  the  license  of  su.ch  association.  Said  com- 
missioners shall  thereupon  issue  an  order  of  notice  requiring 
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notice  to  be  given  by  mail  to  the  secretary  of  said  associa- 
tion, of  the  pendency  of  such  petition  and  the  time  and 
place  at  "which  the  same  will  be  heard.  If,  upon  hearing  had, 
the  bank  commissioners  hnd  the  allegation  of  such  petition 
true,  they  shall  immediately  revoke  the  license  of  said 
foreign  building  and  loan  association,  and  shall  cause  a 
notice  thereof  to  be  published  as  required  in  the  preceding- 
section  of  this  act.  The  expense  of  such  hearing  shall  be 
paid  to  the  bank  commissioners  by  such  association,  and 
the  petitioner  may  recover  his  legal  expenses  incurred  by 
said  hearing  from  such  association,  the  same  to  be  taxed 
and  allowed  by  said  commissioners. 

Sec.  37.  Whenever  any  license  of  such  association  shall 
be  revoked  by  the  bank  commissioners,  all  license  fees  paid 
and  all  taxes  laid  or  due  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  State. 

Sec.  38.  Every  person  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  fore- 
going provisions,  for  which  no  other  penalty  is  provided  or 
provision  made,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred 
dollars,  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars. 
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Twenty-five  or  more  persons  who  associate  themselves 
together  by  an  agreement  in  writing  with  the  intention  of 
forming  a  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  accumulating  the 
savings  of  its  members  paid  into  such  corporation  in  fixed 
periodical  installments  and  lending  to  its  members  the  funds 
so  accumulated  shall,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  board 
of  commissioners  of  savings  banks,  become  a  corporation 
upon  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  three  following- 
sections. 

The  agreement  shall  set  forth  the  fact  that  the  subscrib- 
ers thereto  associated  themselves  with  the  intention  of 
forming  a  corporation ;  the  name  by  which  the  corporation 
shall  be  known ;  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  formed ;  the 
town  or  city,  which  shall  be  within  this  Commonwealth,  in 
which  it  is  located ;  and  the  limit  of  capital  to  be  accumu- 
lated. 

The  name  shall  be  one  not  previously  in  use  bjr  any  exist- 
ing corporation  established  under  the  laws  of  this  Common- 
wealth, and  shall  be  changed  only  by  act  of  the  General 
Court.  The  words  "co-operative  bank"  shall  form  a  part 
of  the  name. 

The  provisions  of  sections  eighteen,  twenty,  and  twenty- 
one  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  six  shall  apply  to  such  cor- 
porations   (prescribing   the  methods     of    calling   the   first 
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meeting,  election  of  officers  and  making  returns  of  the 
organization  to  the  commissioner  of  corporations  and  Secre- 
tary of  State),  except  that,  in  the  certificate  signed  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  limit  of  capital  to  be 
accumulated,  as  fixed  in  the  agreement  of  association,  shall 
be  inserted,  instead  of  the  amount  of  the  capital,  that  the 
certificate  required  by  said  section  twenty-one  to  be  filed  and 
recorded  may  be  signed  and  sworn  to  by  the  presiding  and 
financial  officers,  and  a  majority  at  least  of  the  officers  pos- 
sessing the  powers  of  directors  by  whatever  name  they  may 
be  called,  and  that  the  fees  to  be  paid  for  filing  and  record- 
ing the  certificates  required  by  said  section  twent}r-one, 
including  the  issuing  of  the  certificate  of  organization,  shall 
be  five  dollars. 

Tfie  capital  to  be  accumulated  shall  not  exceed  one  mil- 
lion dollars,  and  shall  be  divided  into  shares  of  the  ultimate 
value  of  two  hundred  dollars  each.  The  limitation  of  capi- 
tal to  be  accumulated  in  any  co-operative  bank  now  organ- 
ized or  hereafter  formed  under  the  provisions  of  chapter 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  of  the  Public  Statutes  shall  be 
held  to  apply  to  capital  actually  paid  in,  and  no  such  bank 
shall  be  restrained  from  issuing  shares  so  long  as  the  capi- 
tal actually  paid  in  on  shares  is  not  in  excess  of  one  million 
dollars.  The  shares  may  be  issued  in  quarterly,  half -yearly, 
or  yearly  series,  in  such  amounts  and  at  such  times  as  the 
members  may  determine.  No  person  shall  hold  more  than 
twenty-five  shares  in  the  capital  of  any  one  such  corpora- 
tion. No  shares  of  a  prior  series  shall  be  issued  after  the 
issue  of  a  new  series. 

The  number,  title,  duties  and  compensation  of  the  officers 
of  the  corporation,  their  terms  of  office,  the  time  of  their 
election,  as  well  as  the  qualifications  of  electors,  and  time 
of  each  periodical  meeting  of  the  officers  and  member-, 
shall  be  determined  by  the  by-laws ;  but  no  member  shall  be 
entitled  to  more  than  one  vote  at  any  election.  All  officers 
shall  continue  in  office  until  their  successors  are  duly  elected, 
and  no  corporation  shall  expire  from  neglect  on  its  part  to 
elect  officers  at  the  time  prescribed  by  the  by-laws. 

In  any  co-operative  bank  iioav  or  hereafter  formed  under 
the  provisions  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  seventeen  of  the 
Public  Statutes,  the  offices  of  secretary  and  treasurer  may 
be  held  by  one  and  the  same  person. 

The  officers  shall  hold  stated  monthly  meetings.  At  or 
before  each  of  these  meetings  every  member  shall  pay  to 
the  corporation,  as  a  contribution  to  its  capital,  one  dollar 
as  dues  upon  each  share  held  by  him  until  the  share  reaches 
the  ultimate  value  of  two  hundred  dollars,  or  is  withdrawn. 
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cancelled,  or  forfeited.  Payment  of  dues  on  each  series 
shall  commence  from  its  issue. 

Withdrawal  A  member   may  withdraw  his  unpledged  shares  at  any- 

time by  giving  thirty  days'  notice  of  his  intention  so  to  do, 
written  in  a  book  held  and  provided  by  the  corporation  for 
that  purpose.  Upon  such  withdrawal  the  shareholders' 
account  shall  be  settled  as  follows  : —  From  the  amount  then 
standing  to  the  credit  of  the  shares  to  be  withdrawn  there 
shall  be  deducted  all  fines,  a  proportionate  part  of  any  unad- 
justed loss,  together  with  such  proportion  of  the  profits 
previously  credited  to  the  shares  as  the  by-laws  may  pro- 
vide, and  such  shareholders  shall  be  paid  the  balance  :  pro- 
vided, that  at  no  time  shall  more  than  one-half  of  the  funds 
in  the  treasury  be  applicable  to  the  demands  of  withdrawing 
members  without  the  consent  of  the  directors.  The  direct- 
ors may,  at  their  discretion,  under  rules  made  by  them, 
retire  the  unpledged  shares  of  any  series  at  any  time  after 
four  years  from  the  date  of  their  issue,  by  enforcing  the* with- 
drawal of  the  same ;  but  whenever  there  shall  remain  in  any 
series,  at  the  expiration  of  five  years  after  the  date  of  its 
issue,  an  excess  above  one  hundred  unpledged  shares,  then 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  directors  to  retire  annually 
twenty-five  per  centum  of  such  excess  existing  at  said  expi- 
ration of  five  years  after  the  date  of  its  issue,  so  that  not 
more  than  one  hundred  unpledged  shares  shall  remain  in 
such  series  at  the  expiration  of  nine  years  from  the  date  of 
its  issue,  and  thereafter  the  directors  may  in  their  discretion 
retire  such  other  unpledged  shares  "as  they  consider  the  best 
interests  of  the  bank  to  require :  provided,  that  whenever 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  the  withdrawal  of 
shares  is  to  be  enforced  the  shares  to  be  retired  shall  be 
determined  by  lot,  and  the  holders  thereof  shall  be  paid  the 
full  value  of  their  shares,  less  all  fines  and  a  proportionate 
part  of  any  unadjusted  loss :  provided  also,  that  shares 
pledged  for  share  loans  shall  be  treated  as  unpledged  shares. 

Shares  may  be  issued  in  the  name  of  a  minor,  and  if  so 
issued  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  directors^be  withdrawn, 
in  manner  as  provided  in  section  two  of  this  act,  by  such 
minor,  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such  minor,  and  in  either 
case  payments  made  on  such  withdrawals  of  shares  shall  be 
valid.  When  a  share  or  shares  are  held  by  any  one  in  trust 
for  another,  the  name  and  residence  of  the  person  for  whom 
such  share  or  shares  arc  held  shall  be  disclosed ;  and  the 
account  shall  be  kept  in  the  name  of  such  holder  as  trustee 
for  such  person ;  and,  if  no  other  notice  of  the  existence 
and  terms  of"  such  trust  has  been  given  in  writing  to  the 
corporation,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  trustee,  such 
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shares  may  be  withdrawn  by  the  person  for  "whom  such 
deposit  was  made  or  by  his  legal  representatives. 

"When  each  unpledged  share  of  a  given  series  reaches  the 
value  of  two  hundred  dollars,  all  payments  of  dues  thereon 
shall  cease,  and  the  holder  thereof  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  corporation  two  hundred  dollars  thereof,  with 
interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  a  year  from  the  time  of 
such  maturity  to  the  time  of  payment :  provided,  that  at  no 
time  shall  more  than  one-half  of  the  funds  in  the  treasury 
be  applicable  to  the  payment  of  such  matured  shares  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  directors :  provided  further,  that 
when  any  series  of  shares,  either  pledged  or  unpledged, 
reaches  maturity  between  the  dates  of  adjustment  of  profits, 
or  whenever  shares  are  retired  between  such  dates,  the 
holders  of  such  shares  shall  in  addition  to  the  value  thereof, 
be  entitled  to  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum 
for  all  full  months  from  the  date  of  the  preceding  adjust- 
ment. And  that  before  paying  matured  shares  all  arrears 
and  fines  shall  be  deducted. 

The  moneys  accumulated,  after  due  allowance  made  for 
all  necessary  and  proper  expenses  and  for  the  withdrawal 
of  shares,  shall,  at  each  stated  monthly  meeting,  be  offered 
to  the  members  according  to  the  premiums  bid  by  them  for 
priority  of  right  to  a  loan.  Each  member  whose  bid  is  ac- 
cepted shall  be  entitled  upon  giving  proper  security  to 
receive  a  loan  of  two  hundred  dollars  for  each  share  held  by 
him,  or  such  fractional  part  of  two  hundred  dollars  as  the 
by-laws  may  allow.  If  a  balance  of  money  remains  unsold 
after  a  monthly  sale,  the  directors  may  invest  the  same  in 
any  of  the  securities  named  in  the  second  clause  of  section 
twenty  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  sixteen,  or  may  loan  the 
same  upon  the  shares  of  the  corporation,  on  the  approval  of 
the  directors  or  investing  committee  thereof,  at  the  highest 
rate  paid  at  the  last  preceding  monthly  sale  of  such  moneys. 

Premiums  for  loans  shall  consist  of  a  percentage  charged 
on  the  amount  lent  in  addition  to  interest,  and  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  consideration  paid  by  the  borrower  for  the 
present  use  and  possession  of  the  future  or  ultimate  value 
of  his  shares,  and  shall,  together  with  interest  and  fines,  be 
received  by  the  corporation  as  a  profit  on  the  capital  in- 
vested in  the  loan,  and  shall  be  distributed  to  the  various 
shares  and  series  of  said  capital  as  hereinafter  provided. 

A  borrowing  member,  for  each  share  borrowed  upon, 
shall,  in  addition  to  his  dues  and  monthly  premium,  pay 
monthly  interest  on  his  loan  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per 
annum  until  his  shares  reach  the  ultimate  value  of  two 
hundred  dollars  each,  or  the  loan  has  been  repaid;  and 
when     said     ultimate   value   is    reached     said   shares    and 
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loan  shall  be  declared  cancelled  and  satisfied,  and  the  bal- 
ance, if  any,  due  upon  the  shares  shall  be  paid  to  the  mem- 
ber. Any  corporation  may  provide  in  its  by-laws  that  the 
bid  for  loans  at  its  stated  monthly  meeting  shall,  instead  of 
a  premium,  be  a  rate  of  annual  interest  upon  the  sum  de- 
sired, payable  in  monthly  installments.  Such  bids  shall 
include  the  whole  interest  to  be  paid,  and  may  be  at  any  rate 
not  less  than  five  per  centum  per  annum. 

For  every  loan  made,  a  note  secured  by  first  mortgage  of 
real  estate  situated  in  this  Commonwealth  shall  be  given, 
accompanied  by  a  transfer  and  pledge  of  the  shares  of  the 
borrower.  The  shares  so  pledged  shall  be  held  by  the'  cor- 
poration as  collateral  security  for  the  performance  of  the 
conditions  of  said  note  and  mortgage.  Said  note  and  mort- 
gage shall  recite  the  number  of  shares  pledged  and  the 
amount  of  money  advanced  thereon,  and  shall  be  conditioned 
for  the  payment,  at  the  stated  meetings  of  the  corporation, 
of  the  monthly  dues  on  said  shares,  and  the  interest  and 
premium  upon  the  loan,  together  Avith  all  fines  on  payments 
in  arrears  until  said  shares  reach  the  ultimate  value  of  two 
hundred  dollars  each,  or  said  loan  is  otherwise  cancelled  or 
discharged :  provided,  that  the  shares,  without  other  secur- 
ity, may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  directors,  be  pledged  as 
security  for  loans,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  their  value 
as  adjusted  at  the  last  adjustment  and  valuation  of  shares 
before  the  time  of  the  loan. 

If  the  borrower  neglects  to  offer  security  satisfactory  to 
the  directors  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  by-laws,  his 
right  to  the  loan  shall  be  forfeited,  and  he  shall  be  charged 
with  one  month's  interest  and  one  month's  premium  at  the 
rate  bid  by  him,  together  with  all  expenses,  if  any,  incurred  , 
and  the  money  appropriated  for  such  loan  may  be  re-loaned 
at  the  next  or  any  subsequent  meeting. 

A  borrower  may  repay  a  loan  at  any  time,  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  corporation,  whereupon,  on  settlement  of  his 
account,  he  shall  be  charged  with  the  full  amount  of  the 
original  loan,  together  with  all  monthly  installments  of 
interest,  premium,  and  fines  in  arrears,  and  shall  be  given 
credit  for  the  withdrawing  value  of  his  shares  pledged  and 
transferred  as  security;  and  the  balance  shall  be  received 
by  the  corporation  in  full  satisfaction  and  discharge  of  said 
loan :  provided,  that  all  settlements  made  at  periods  inter- 
vening between  stated  meetings  of  the  directors  shall  be 
made  as  of  the  date  of  the  stated  meetings  next  succeeding 
such  settlement ;  and  provided,  that  a  borrower  desiring  to 
retain  his  shares  and  membership  may  at  his  option  repay 
his  loan  without  claiming  credit  for  said  shares,  whereupon 
said  shares  shall  be  re-transferred  to  him,  and  shall  be  free  . 
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from  any  claim  by  reason  of  said  cancelled  loan.  Partial 
payment  of  loans  on  real  estate  made  by  any  co-operative 
bank  may  be  received  in  sums  of  fifty  dollars  or  any  multiple 
thereof ;  and  for  each  two  hundred  dollars  so  repaid  one 
share  of  stock  shall  be  released  from  pledge. 

Members  "who  make  default  in  the  payment  of  their 
monthly  dues,  interest  and  premiums,  shall  be  charged  a  fine 
not  exceeding  two  per  cent,  a  month  on  each  dollar  in 
arrears.  No  fines  shall  be  charged  after  the  expiration  of 
six  months  from  the  first  lapse  in  any  such  payment,  nor 
upon  a  fine  in  arrears.  The  shares  of  a  member  who  con- 
tinues in  arrears  more  than  six  months  shall,  at  the  option 
of  the  directors,  if  the  member  fails  to  pay  the  arrears  with- 
in thirty  days  after  notice,  be  declared  forfeited,  and  the 
withdrawing  value  of  the  shares  at  the  time  of  the  first 
default  shall  be  ascertained,  and,  after  deducting  all  fines 
and  other  legal  charges,  the  balance  remaining  shall  be 
transferred  to  an  account  to  be  designated  the  "Forfeited 
Share  Account,"  to  the  credit  of  the  defaulting  member. 
Said  member,  if  not  a  borrower,  shall  be  entitled,  upon 
thirty  days'  notice,  to  receive  the  balance  so  transferred 
without  interest  from  the  time  of  the  transfer,  in  the  order 
of  his  turn,  out  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  payment  of 
withdrawals.  All  shares  so  forfeited  or  transferred  shall 
cease  to  participate  in  any  profits  of  the  corporation  accru- 
ing after  the  last  adjustment  and  valuation  of  shares  before 
said  first  default. 

If  a  borrowing  member  is  in  arrears  for  dues,  interest, 
premium  or  fines  for  more  than  six  months,  the  directors 
may,  at  their  discretion,  declare  the  shares  forfeited,  after 
one  month's  notice,  if  the  arrears  continue  unpaid.  The 
account  of  such  borrowing  member  shall  then  be  debited 
with  the  arrears  of  interest  "  premium"  and  fines  of  date  of 
forfeiture,  and  the  shares  shall  be  credited  upon  the  loan  at 
their  withdrawing  value.  The  balance  of  the  account  may, 
and  after  six  months  shall,  be  enforced  against  the  security, 
and  be  recovered  as  secured  debts  are  recovered  at  law. 

The  general  accounts  of  every  such  corporation  shall  be 
kept  by  double  entry.  All  moneys  received  by  the  corpora- 
tion from  each  member  shall  be  receipted  for  by  persons 
designated  by  the  directors,  in  a  pass-book  provided  by  the 
corporation  for  the  use  of,  and  to  be  held  by,  the  member ; 
and  said  pass-book  shall  be  plainly  marked  with  the  name 
ana  residence  of  the  holder  thereof,  the  number  of  shares 
held  by  him,  and  the  number  or  designation  of  the  series  or 
issue  to  which  said  shares  respectively  belong,  and  the  date 
of  the  issue  of  such  series.  All  moneys  so  received  shall  be 
originally  entered  by  the  proper  officer  in  a  book  to  be  called 
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the  "  cash-book,"  to  be  provided  by  the  corporation  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  entries  therein  shall  be  so  made  as  to  show 
the  name  of  the  payer,  the  number  of  shares,  the  number  or 
designation  of  the  series  or  issues  of  the  particular  share  ot 
shares,  so  entered,  together  with  the  amount  of  dues, 
interest,  premiums  and  fines  paid  thereon,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Each  payment  shall  be  classified  and  entered  into  a 
column  devoted  to  its  kind.  Said  cash-book  shali  be  closed 
after  the  termination  of  each  stated  meeting,  and  shall  be 
an  exhibit  of  the  receipts  of  all  moneys  paid  at  said  meeting. 
All  payments  made  by  the  corporation  for  any  purpose 
whatsoever  shall  be  by  order,  check  or  draft  upon  the  treas- 
urer, signed  by  the  president  and  secretary,  and  endorsed 
by  the  persons  in  whose  favor  the  same  are  drawn.  The 
name  of  the  payee,  the  amount  paid,  and  the  purpose,  object 
or  thing  for  which  the  payment  is  made,  together  with  its 
date,  shall  be  entered  on  the  margin  of  said  order,  check  or 
draft.  The  treasurer  shall  dispose  of  and  secure  the  safe 
keeping  of  all  moneys,  securities,  and  property  of  the  cor- 
poration, in  the  manner  designated  by  the  by-laws,  and  the 
treasurer  and  secretary  shall  give  such  security  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  their  respective  duties  as  the  by- 
laws may  direct. 

The  profits  and  losses  may  be  distributed  annually,  semi- 
annually or  quarterly,  to  the  shares  then  existing,  but  shall 
be  distributed  at  least  once  in  each  year,  and  whenever  a 
new  series  of  shares  is  to  be  issued.  Profits  and  losses 
shall  be  distributed  to  the  various  shares  existing  at  the 
times  of  such  distribution,  in  proportion  to  their  value  at 
that  time,  and  shall  be  computed  upon,  the  basis  of  a  single 
share  fully  paid  up  to  the  date  of  distribution.  Losses  shall 
be  apportioned  immediately  after  their  occurrence. 

At  each  periodical  distribution  of  profits  the  directors 
shall  reserve  as  a  guaranty  fund  a  sum  not  less  than  one 
nor  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  accruing 
since  the  next  preceding  adjustment,  until  such  fund 
amounts  to  five  per  cent,  of  the  dues  capital,  which  fund 
shall  thereafter  be  maintained  and  held ;  and  said  fund  shall 
be  at  all  times  available  to  meet  losses  in  the  business  of  the 
corporation  from  depreciation  of  its  securities  or  otherwise. 

Any  such  corporation  may  purchase  at  any  sale,  public 
or  private,  any  real  estate  upon  which  it  may  have  a  mort- 
gage, judgment,  lien  or  other  incumbrance,  or  in  which  it 
may  have  an  interest;  and  may  sell,  convey,  lease  or  mort- 
gage, at  pleasure,  the  real  estate  so  purchased  to  any  person 
or  persons  whatsoever.  All  real  estate  so  acquired  shall  be 
sold  within  five  years  from  the  •acquisition  of  the  title 
thereto. 
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The  commissioners  of  savings  banks  shall  perform,  in 
reference  to  every  such  corporation,  the  same  duties,  and 
shall  have  the  same  powers,  as  are  required  of  or  given  to 
them  in  reference  to  savings  banks,  and  shall  annually  make 
report  to  the  general  court  of  such  facts  and  statements 
respecting  such  associations,  and  in  such  forms  as  they 
deem  that  the  public  interest  requires.  Every  offieer  of 
such  corporation  shall  answer  truly  all  inquiries  made,  and 
shall  make  all  returns  required  by  the  commissioners. 

Every  co-operative  bank  shall  annually  within  twenty 
days  after  the  last  business  day  of  October  make  a  return  to 
the  commissioners  of  savings  banks  in  such  form  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  them,  showing  accurately  the  condition  there- 
of at  close  of  business  on  said  clay,  which  return  shall  be 
signed  and  sworn  to  by  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  such 
corporation.  The  president  and  five  or  more  of  the  direct- 
ors shall  certify  and  make  oath  that  the  report  is  correct 
according  to  their  best  knowledge  and  belief. 
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STATUTES    RELATING    TO    FOREIGN   ASSOCIATIONS. 

Except  as  is  hereinafter  provided,  no  person,  association 
or  corporation  shall  carry  on  the  business  of  accumulating 
the  savings  of  its  members  and  loaning  to  them  such 
accumulations  in  the  manner  of  a  co-operative  bank  within 
this  Commonwealth,  unless  incorporated  under  the  laws 
thereof  for  such  purpose. 

The  board  of  commissioners  of  savings  banks  may 
authorize  any  such  association  or  corporation  duly  estab- 
lished under  the  laws  of  another  State  to  carry  on  such 
business  in  the  Commonwealth;  but  said  association  or 
corporation  shall  not  transact  such  business  in  this  Common- 
wealth unless  it  shall  first  deposit  with  the  treasurer  of  the 
Commonwealth  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars, 
and  thereafter  a  sum  equal  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the 
deposits  made  in  such  association  or  corporation  by  citizens 
of  the  Commonwealth,  the  amount  of  percentage  of  deposits 
so  required  to  be  determined  from  time  to  time  by  said 
board  of  commissioners  of  savings  banks ;  or,  in  lieu  thereof, 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  said  sum  may  consist  of  any  of  the 
securities  named  in  the  first,  second  and  third  clauses  of 
section  twenty  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  sixteen  of  the 
Public  Statutes  and  acts  amendatory  thereof  at  their  par 
value,  and  the  said  deposit  shall, be  held  intrust  by  said 
treasurer  for  the  protection  and  indemnity  of  the  residents 
of  the  Commonwealth  with  whom  such  associations  or  cor- 
porations respectively  have  done  or  may  transact  business. 
Said  moneys  or  property  shall  be  paid  out  or  disposed  of 
only  on  the  order  of   some  court  of  competent   jurisdiction 
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made  011  due  notice  to  the  attorney-general  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  upon  such  notice  to  the  creditors  and  share- 
holders of  such  association  or  corporation  as  the  court  shall 
prescribe.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  business 
and  financial  condition  of  any  such  association  or  corpora- 
tion doing  or  desiring  to  do  such  business,  said  board  may 
make  examinations  of  such  associations  or  corporations  at 
such  times  and  at  such  places  as  said  board  may  desire,  the 
expense  of  such  examinations  being  paid  by  the  association 
or  corporation  examined,  and  may  also  require  returns  to 
be  made  to  them  in  such  form  and  at  such  times  as  they 
may  elect.  WTienever.  upon  examination  or  otherwise,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  said  board  that  any  such  association  or  cor- 
poration is  transacting  business  in  such  manner  as  to  be 
hazardous  to  the  public,  or  its  condition  is  such  as  to  render 
further  proceedings  by  it  hazardous  to  the  public,  said 
board  shall  revoke  or  suspend  the  authority  given  to  said 
association  or  corporation,  but  this  section  shall  not  present 
such  a  bank  or  institution,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
another  State,  from  loaning  money  upon  mortgages  of  real 
estate  located  within  the  Commonwealth. 

Every  such  person,  association  or  corporation  transacting 
business  in  the  Commonwealth  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
this  act  shall,  within  sixty  days  after  such  passage,  con- 
form to  the  requirements  of  this  act. 

"Whoever  violates  any  provision  of  the  preceding  sections 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand 
dollars ;  and  any  provision  thereof  may.  on  petition,  be 
enforced  by  injunction  issued  by  a  justice  of  the  supreme 
judicial  court,  cr  of  the  superior  court. 
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XEW  YORK. 

The  following  is  the  latest  statute  in  reference  to  the 
organization  and  management  of  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions, having  become  a  law  May  15,  1894  : 

Any  fifteen  or  more  persons,  of  full  age  and  residents  of 
the  State  of  X  cw  York,  may  form  an  association  as  provided 
in  this  act.  All  associations  formed  under  the  provisions 
hereof  shall  be  known  as  co-operative  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations :  and  the  name  of  every  association  so  formed  shall 
contain  as  a  part  thereof  the  words  -;  co-operative  savings 
and  loau  association." 

The  object  and  purpose  of  such  associations  shall  be  to 
encourage  industry,  frugality,  koine-building  cud  savings 
amonu  its  member-:  the  accumulation  of   savings,  the  loan- 
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ing  of  such  accumulations  to  its  members  aud  tlie  repayment 
to  each  member  of  his  savings  "when  they  have  accumulated 
to  a  certain  sum,  or  at  any  time  when  he  shall  desire  the 
same,  or  the  association  shall  desire  to  repay  the  same. 

Said  association  shall  become  incorporated  by  the  said 
fifteen  or  more  persons  making,  signing  and  acknowledging, 
in  the  manner  and  form  prescribed  for  the  acknowledgment 
of  deeds  in  this  State,  a  certificate,  wherein  shall  be  stated 
the  name  of  said  association ;  that  the  association  is  formed 
under  and  for  the  purpose  prescribed  in  this  act ;  the  town, 
village  or  city  where  the  association  is  located  within  this 
State.  "When  made  as  aforesaid,  said  certificate  shall  be 
filed  and  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of 
banks  ;  and  upon  said  certificate  being  so  filed  and  recorded, 
the  superintendent  of  banks  shall,  upon  the  payment  of  a  fee 
of  one  dollar  therefor,  issue  a  certificate,  in  proper  and  suitable 
form,  declaring  the  facts  contained  in  said  original  certifi- 
cate, and  the  filing  and  recording  thereof  in  his  office,  and 
which  latter  certificate  shall  thereupon  be  recorded  in  the 
county  clerk's  office  of  the  county  where  said  association 
is  located ;  and  upon  the  same  being  so  recorded,  the  persons 
named  in  the  certificate  first  above  mentioned,  their  asso- 
ciates and  successors,  shall  become  a  corporate  body,  with 
power  to  adopt  by-laws  relating  to  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting their  business  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  A  copy  of  which  by-laws  and  all  subsequent 
amendments  thereof  shall  be  filed  with  the  superintendent 
of  banks  within  thirty  days  of  their  adoption. 

The  officers  of  the  association  shall  consist  of  a  board  of 
directors  of  not  less  than  thirteen  members,  including 
therein  a  president,  vice-president,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Said  last  named  officers  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the 
shareholders  or  by  and  from  the  board  of  directors,  and 
the  other  members  of  the  board,  or  not  less  than  one-third 
thereof,  shall  be  elected  annually,  as  the  by-laws  shall 
determine.  Other  officers  may  be  authorized  by  the  by-laws, 
subject  to  the  restrictions  hereinafter  contained.  The 
duties  and  compensation  of  the  officers,  their  terms  of 
office,  the  time  of  their  election,  the  manner  of  filling 
vacancies,  the  time  of*  the  periodical  meetings  of  the  officers 
and  shareholders,  the  manner  of  calling  special  meetings 
and  the  manner  of  voting,  shall  be  determined  by  the 
by-laws,  except  that  the  board  of  directors  shall  fix  each 
year  the  compensation  of  the  secretary  and.  treasurer, 
uuless  otherwise  determined  by  the  by-laws ;  and  provided, 
further,  that  no  officer,  agent  or  other  person  shall  receive 
compensation  by  salary,  fees,  expenses  or  otherwise  for 
soliciting  the  sale  of  shares  of  the  association  to  any  person 
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or  persons.  All  officers  named  in  this  act  shall  hold  office 
until  their  successors  are  duly  elected  and  assume  the  duties 
of  their  offices.  No  association  shall  expire  from  neglect  to 
elect  officers  at  the  time  prescribed  in  its  by-laws. 

The  capital  of  said  association  shall  consist  of  the 
accumulated  savings  of  its  members  -which  it  holds,  and 
shall  be  divided  into  shares  of  a  matured  value  of  not  less 
than  fifty  dollars,  nor  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  by-laws.  The  shares  shall  be 
issued  in  series,  or  at  any  time,  as  the  by-laws  shall  deter- 
mine. No  shares  of  a  prior  series  shall  be  issued  after  the 
issuing  of  shares  in  a  new  series  when  issued  upon  the  serial 
plan,  except  additional  shares  to  a  borrowing  member  to 
complete  a  loan.  Shares  which  have  not  been  pledged  as  a 
security  for  the  payment  of  a  loan  shall  be  called  "  free 
shares."  Shares  that  have  been  so  pledged  shall  be  called 
"pledged  shares."  Each  association  shall  determine  by  its 
by-laws  the  number  of  shares  that  may  be  held  by  .one 
person. 

Eegular  payments  made  to  the  association  upon  shares 
shall  be  called  "  dues."  At  or  before  each  stated  meeting 
of  the  board  of  directors,  or  at  any  stated  meeting  for 
receiving  dues,  each  shareholder  shall  pay  to  the  board,  or 
a  committee  thereof,  or  some  officer  of  the  association,  as 
designated  by  the  by-laws,  upon  each  share  held  by  him. 
such  amount  of  dues  as  the  by-laws  require  until  the  share 
of  stock  reaches  its  matured  value,  or  is  withdrawn,  can- 
celed or  forfeited.  Payment  of  dues  on  shares  in  each 
series  shall  commence  from  the  time  that  shares  began  to 
be  issued  in  such  series,  when  issued  -upon  the  serial  plan, 
and,  when  not  issued  in  series,  from  the  date' of  issuing. 
The  association  shall  have  the  power  to  impose  and  collect 
a  fine  from  each  shareholder  for  every  neglect  or  refusal  to 
make  his  payment  of  dues,  interest  or  premiums  when  due. 
in  such  sums  and  in  such  manner  as  its  by-laws  determine. 
The  association  shall  also  have  power  to  charge  an  entrance 
fee  upon  each  share  issued,  not  exceeding  twenty -five  cents 
on  each  share,  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  a  membership  fee  not 
exceeding  one  dollar.  Payments  of  dues,  interest  or  pre- 
mium may  be  made  in  advance,  but-no  association  shall 
allow  interest  on  such  advance  payments  at  a  greater  rate 
than  six  per  centum  per  annum,  nor  for  a  longer  period 
than  one  year. 

The  accumulations  upon  free  shares  may  be  withdrawn, 
and  the  shares  canceled,  after  one  month's  written  notice 
of  such  intention,  filed  with  the  secretary  at  or  before  a 
stated  meeting  of  the  board,  but  the  directors  may  waive 
such  one  month's  notice.     If  filed  before  such  nieeWag  the 
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one  month's  notice  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  commenced 
until  the  first  regular  meeting  after  the  filing.  The  with- 
drawing shareholder  shall  be  paid  the  amount  of  the  with- 
drawal value  of  his  accumulations,  as  determined  under  the 
by-laws,  at  the  last  distribution  of  profits  before  the  notice 
of  withdrawal,  together  with  all  dues  paid  since  such  distri- 
bution, and  with  or  without  such  interest  on  the  value  of 
the  shares  at  the  time  of  the  last  distribution,  and  on  the 
dues  thereafter  paid,  as  the  by-laws  shall  determine,  less 
any  fines  unpaid  and  a  proportionate  share  of  any  unad- 
justed loss;  provided,  that  at  no  time  shall  more  than  one- 
half  the  receipts  of  the  association,  and  when  the  associa- 
tion is  indebted  upon  matured  shares  no  more  than  one-third, 
shall  be  applicable  to  the  payment  of  withdrawing  share- 
holders, without  the  consent  of  the  board  of  directors,  and 
when  the  demands  of  the  withdrawing  shareholders  exceed 
the  money  applicable  to  their  payment,  they  shall  be  paid  in 
the  order  in  which  their  notices  of  withdrawal  were  filed 
with  the  secretary.  The  board  of  directors  may,  at  their 
discretion,  under  rules  made  by  them,  retire  the  free  shares 
at  any  time  after  four  years  from  the  date  of  their  issue,  by 
enforcing  withdrawals  of  the  same;  provided,  that  the 
shareholders,  whose  shares  are  to  be  retired,  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  lot,  and  that  they  shall  be  paid  the  full  value  of 
their  shares,  less  all  fines  and  proportionate  part  of  any 
unadjusted  loss. 

When  each  free  share  reaches  its  matured  value  all  pay- 
ments of  dues  thereon  shall  cease,  and  the  holder  thereof 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  association,  the  matured 
value  thereof  with  such  rate  of  interest  as  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  by-laws,  from  the  time  the  board  of  directors 
shall  declare  such  shares  to  have  matured  until  paid ;  but  at 
no  time  shall  more  than  one-third  of  the  receipts  of  the 
association  be  applicable  to  the  payment  of  matured  shares, 
without  the  consent  of  the  board  of  directors.  The  order 
of  payment  of  the  matured  shares  shall  be  determined  by 
the  by-laws. 

At  each  stated  meeting  of  the  board  or  a  committee 
thereof,  or  other  meeting,  as  fixed  by  the  by-laws  for  the 
purpose  of  making  loans,  they  shall  offer  to  members  of  the 
association  desiring  to  borrow  all  accumulations  applicable 
to  that  purpose ;  the  same  shall  be  loaned  in  sums  corres- 
ponding with  the  value  of  a  matured  share,  or  a  multiple 
thereof,  or  the  fractional  part  thereof.  If  there  shall  bo 
more  than  one  member  desiring  to  borrow,  the  right  to  a 
loan  shall  be  determined  by  the  open  bidding  of  a  premium 
upon  one  of  the  three  plans  following,  which  each  associa- 
tion shall  determine  for  itself  by  its  bydaws,  namely : 
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1.  The  "  gross  plan,"  with  or  without  "  rebates,"  as  the 
by-laws  shall  determine ;  that  is,  the  premium  shall  be  bid 
in  the  form  of  a  certain  sum  per  share,  which  shall  be  paid 
in  cash  or  deducted  from  the  loan  made  to  the  successful 
bidder. 

2.  The  "installment  plan;"  that  is,  the  premium  shall 
be  bid  in  the  form  of  a  certain  sum  per  share,  which  the 
successful  bidder  will  pay  at  each  regular  payment  of  inter- 
est, in  addition  to  the  interest  which  the  association  requires 
during  the  continuance  of  his  loan. 

3.  The  "premium  interest  plan;"  that  is,  the  premium 
shall  be  bid  in  the  form  of  the  rate  of  interest  the  success- 
ful bidder  will  pay  upon  his  loan  during  the  continuance 
thereof;  the  association  in  this  plan  shall  determine  the 
minimum  rate  of  interest  at  which  the  bidding  shall  begin. 
But  such  minimum  rate  shall  not  exceed  the  legal  rate  of 
interest. 

In  all  these  plans  the  member  bidding  the  highest  pre- 
mium shall  be  entitled  to  the  loan  upon  giving  the  security 
required  therefor,  including  the  interest  and  premium;  the 
interest  and  premiums  shall  be  payable  from  the  date  of  bid- 
ding off  the  loan,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  by-laws, 
and  in  case  the  sale  takes  place  at  an  adjourned  or  special 
meeting,  the  same  shall  be  payable  from  the  last  preceding 
regular  meeting  for  the  loaning  of  money  unless  the  by-laws 
otherwise  provide.  Requiring  and  receiving  such  interest 
and  premiums  or  any  other  moneys  which  the  association 
may  require  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  not  be 
deemed  a  violation  of  the  usury  law.  No  member  or  mem- 
bers shall  borrow  a  larger  sum  than,  shall  be  equal  to  the 
matured  value  of  the  shares  held  by  him  or  them,  nor  shall 
the  association  take  security  upon  real  estate  located  more 
than  fifty  miles  from  their  principal  office  for  .the  transac- 
tion of  their  business.  A  borrowing  member,  for  each 
share  or  fractional  part  thereof  borrowed  upon,  shall  in 
addition  to  the  dues  on  his  shares  pay  interest  and  premium, 
if  any,  on  his  loan  at  such  times  as  the  by-laws  shall  pre- 
scribe, until  the  shares  borrowed  upon  shall  reach  their 
matured  value  or  the  loan  is  repaid ;  and  when  such  matured 
value  is  reached  the  shares  shall  cancel  the  loan  upon  them 
and  the  proper  surrenders  and  acquittances  be  made. 

For  every  loan  made  a  bond  secured  by  a  first  mortgage 
on  real  estate,  or  a  second  mortgage,  when  the  first  mort- 
gage was  given  to  and  is  held  by  the  association,  or  when 
said  second  mortgage  is  given  in  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover 
anv  first  mortgage  that  may  be  a  lien  on  the  property  in 
addition  to  the  sum  advanced  by  the  association,  shall  be 
given,  accompanied  by  a  transfer  and  pledge  to  the  associa- 
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lion  of  the  shares  borrowed  upon  and  all  accumulations  that 
have  or  shall  accrue  thereon,  as  collateral  security  for  the 
repayment  of  the  loan ;  or,  in  lieu  of  the  mortgage,  the  bor- 
rower, or  another,  may  transfer  and  pledge  to  the  associa- 
tion for  the  payment  of  the  loan,  free  shares,  the  withdrawal 
value  of  which  under  the  by-laws  at  the  time  of  such  bor- 
rowing,   shall   exceed   the   amount  borrowed  and  interest 
thereon  for  six  months,  and  all  fines  that  could  accrue  in 
case  the  borrower  should  default  in  the  payment  of  the  dues 
upon  the   shares   borrowed   upon,  but   an  association  may 
provide  by  its  by-laws  that  it  will  not  make  stock  loans.     If 
the  borrower  neglects  to  offer  security  satisfactory  to  the 
board  of  directors,  within  the  time  provided  by  the  by-laws, 
his  right  to  the  loan   shall  be   forfeited  and  he   shall  be 
charged  with  interest  and  premium,  if  any,  for  one  month, 
and  all  necessary  expenses  incurred,  if  any,  under  the  by- 
laAvs  in  reference   to  the   proposed  loan.     All  bonds  and 
mortgages  given  to  the  association  shall  be  deemed  condi- 
tioned upon  the  performance  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
relating  to   the  payment  of  loans,  premiums,  interest  and 
fines  thereon,  and  the  by-laws  of   the  association,  although 
the  same  may  not  be  fully  expressed  therein.     A  borrower 
may  repay  a  loan,  and  all  arrears  of   interest,  premium,  if 
any,  and  fines  thereon  (or  one  or  more  shares  thereof)  at 
any  stated  meeting  or   at   any  time  (but  the  by-laws  may 
otherwise  provide)  ;  when  not  made  at  a  stated  meeting,  he 
shall  pay  interest  up  to  the  first  stated  meeting  after  such 
payment,  or  he  may,  by  a  proper  notice,  and  directions  as  to 
the  application,  have  the  withdrawal  or  holding  value  of  the 
shares  borrowed  upon,  applied  in  payment  or  part  payment, 
as  the  by-laws  shall  determine.     Should  there  at  any  time 
be  money  in  the  treasury  not  called  for  by  the  borrowing  or 
withdrawing  members,  the   board  of   directors   may  make 
temporary  loans  to  members  out  of  the  same,  at  such  rate 
of  interest  not  exceeding  six  per  cent.,  and  under  such  pro^ 
visions  and  restrictions  as  the  by-laws  may  prescribe.     Such 
temporary  loans  shall   not  run  more  than  ninety  days  and 
shall  be  secured  by  the  personal  note  of  the  borrower,  and 
also  by  a  pledge  of  shares  to  the  association ,  the  withdrawal 
value  of  which  shares  shall  be  at  least  ten  per  centum  more 
than  the  amount  of  the  loan  and  the  interest  thereon  to  its 
maturity. 

Whenever  any  member  shall  be  six  months  in  arrears  in 
the  payment  of  his  dues  upon  free  shares,  the  secretary 
shall  give  him  notice  thereof  in  writing,  and  a  statement  of 
his  arrearages  by  mailing  the  same  to  him  at  the  last  post- 
office  address  given  by  him  to  the  association,  and  if  he 
shall  not  pay  the  same  within  two  months  thereafter,  the 
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board  of  directors  may,  at  their  option,  declare  his  shares 
forfeited;  and  at  the  time  of  such  forfeiture  the  with- 
drawal value  thereof  shall  be  determined  and  stated,  and  the 
defaulting  member  shall  be  entitled  to  withdraw  the  same 
without  interest  within  one  year  upon  such  notice  as  shall 
be  required  of  a  withdrawing  shareholder,  and  upon  failure 
to  so  withdraw  the  same,  then,  and  in  that  case,  it  may 
revert  to  the  association. 

Whenever  a  borrowing  shareholder  shall  be  in  arrears  in 
the  payment  of  his  dues,  interest  or  premium  two  months, 
the  whole  loan  shall  become  due  at  the  option  of  the  board 
of  directors,  and  they  may  proceed  to  enforce  collection 
upon  the  securities  held  by  the  association.  The  withdraAval 
value  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  action  of  all 
shares  pledged  as  collateral  security  for  the  loan,  shall  be 
applied  upon  the  loan  and  arrearages  of  interest,  premium 
and  fines  thereon,  and  the  shares  deemed  surrendered  to  the 
association. 

Any  association  may  purchase  at  any  sale,  public  or  pri- 
vate, any  real  property  upon  which  it  may  have  a  mortgage, 
judgment-lien  or  other  incumbrance,  or  in  which  it  may  have 
an  interest;  and  may  sell,  convey,  lease  or  mortgage  the 
same  at  pleasure  to  any  person  or  persons ;  it  may  also  hold 
and  own  real  estate  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  the  same 
with  its  own  business  office. 

Any  association  organized  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act  may  borrow  money  for  the  purpose  of  making 
loans  or  paying  withdrawals,  not  exceeding,  however,  two 
thousand  dollars,  so  long  as  its  accumulated  capital  shall  not 
exceed  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  when  its  accumulated 
capital  exceeds  that  sum,  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent,  thereof. 
No  money  borrowed  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  one 
year.  Any  association  having  a  surplus  in  its  treasury  for 
which  there  is  no  demand  for  loans,  withdrawing  stock- 
holders, matured  or  paid-up  stock,  may  loan  the  same  to 
another  association,  organized  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  on  the  part  of 
the  borrowing  association.  No  association  shall  borrow  or 
make  loans  in  this  section  authorized,  except  by  a  majority 
vote  of  all  the  members  of  its  board  of  directors,  the  vote 
to  be  recorded  by  ayes  and  nays  in  its  regular  minutes. 

Profits  and  losses  shall  be  ascertained  at  least  annually, 
and  shall  be  distributed  to  all  shares  outstanding  at  the  time 
of  such  distribution,  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  by-laws 
of  the  association.  At  each  periodical  distribution  of  profits, 
the  board  of  directors  may  reserve  and  carry  as  undivided 
profits,  in  the  nature  of  a  contingent  fund,  any  sum  from 
the  net  profits  that  in  their  discretion  seems  wise. 
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No  transfers  of  shares  shall  be  binding  upon  the  associa- 
tion until  the  same  have  been  made  upon  the  books  of  the 
association ;  and  the  transferee  thereof  shall  take  the  same 
charged  with  all  the  liabilities  and  conditions  attaching 
thereto  in  the  hands  of  the  one  transferring  the  same.  The 
association  may  require  a  "transfer  fee,"  not  exceeding 
twenty-five  cents  per  share,  or  in  lieu  thereof  a  total  fee  not 
exceeding  one  dollar  on  each  transfer. 

The  board  of  directors  shall  have  the  power  to  appoint 
and  remove,  at  pleasure,  an  attorney-at-law  for  the  associa- 
tion. The  by-laws  of  the  association  may  provide  for  the 
election  of  auditors,  and  prescribe  their  duties  and  compen- 
sation, and  shall  provide  in  what  manner  the  by-laws  them- 
selves may  be  amended.  At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  by- 
laws on  the  formation  of  an  association,  only  those  members 
who  have  joined  in  the  certificate  of  corporation  are  entitled 
to  vote,  and  each  incorporator  shall  have  only  one  vote. 

Any  person  of  full  age  and  sound  mind  may  become  a 
member  of  the  association  by  taking  one  or  more  shares 
therein  and  subscribing  to  the  by-laws,  and  annexing  to  his 
signature  his  post-office  address ;  and  whenever  he  desires 
his  post-office  address  changed  he  shall  give  written  notice 
thereof  to  the  secretary  of  the  association ;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  any  member  notice,  by  mail,  the  last  post- 
office  address  given  by  him  shall  be  deemed  the  proper  one. 
A  minor  may  hold  shares  in  the  name  of  a  parent,  guardian 
or  next  friend,  as  trustee  for  him,  but  the  association  itself 
shall  not  be  responsible  to  said  infant  for  any  moneys 
received  by  said  trustees  on  account  of  said  shares  from  the 
association.  All  accumulations  upon  shares  in  said  associa- 
tion held  by  any  person  shall  be  exempt  from  execution  and 
proceedings  supplementary  thereto  to  the  amount  of  six 
hundred  dollars ;  and  the  association  itself  shall  be  deemed 
an  institution  for  savings,  and  not  taxable  under  any  tax 
law  which  shall  exempt  savings  banks  or  institutions  for 
savings  from  taxation,  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  one  hundred  and  forty-three  of  the  laws 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six,  nor  shall  any  law  passed 
hereafter,  taxing  corporations  in  any  form,  be  deemed  to 
include  associations  formed  under  this  act,  unless  they  are 
specifically  named  in  such  law. 

Every  such  association  shall,  annually,  on  or  before  the 
thirtieth  day  of  January,  make  a  full  report,  in  writing,  of 
the  affairs  and  condition  of  such  corporation  on  the  thirty- 
first  day  of  December  of  the  next  preceding  year  to  the 
superintendent  of  banks,  in  such  form  and  by  such  officers 
of  the  corporation  as  the  said  superintendent  may  desig- 
nate.    Every  payment  made  to  an    officer   or   agent  of  the 
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association,  by  authority  of  the  association,  or  by  virtue  oi 
any  provision  of  its  by-laws  or  articles  of  association,  shall, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  be  deemed  a  payment  to  the 
association  and  accounted  for  by  it.  Such  report  shall  be 
verified  by  the  oath  of  the  officers  making  the  same,  and 
shall  include  the  receipts  of  such  association  from  all 
sources,  including  membership  or  share  fees,  and  all  other 
compensation  paid  to  officers  or  agents  by  members  or  per- 
sons expecting  to  become  members.  Such  report  shall  also 
include  all  expenditures  made  by  such  association,  and  for 
what  purpose  expended.  Every  association  shall  make  any 
further  reports  which  said  superintendent  of  banks -shall 
require,  and  in  such  form  and  as  to  such  matters  relating  to 
the  condition  and  conducting  of  the  business  of  the  associa- 
tion as  such  superintendent  shall  designate.  Any  willful 
and  false  swearing  in  making  and  verifying  any  such  report 
shall  be  deemed  perjury. 

If  any  such  association  shall  fail  to  furnish  to  the  super- 
intendent of  banks  any  report  required  by  this  act  at  the 
time  so  required,  it  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  per 
day  for  every  day  such  report  shall  be  delayed  or  withheld  ; 
and  the  superintendent  of  banks  may  maintain  an  action  in 
Ms  name  of  office  to  recover  such  penalty,  and  the  same 
shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  State  and  applied  to 
the  expense  of  the  said  department,  or  report  the  facts  to 
the  attorney-general,  who  may  bring  an  action  for  recovery 
in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York ; 
provided,  however,  that  the  superintendent  may,  for  good 
cause  shown,  extend  the  time  within  which  such  report  is 
to  be  filed  not  exceeding  twenty  days.  He  shall  also  annu- 
ally publish  a  full  report  of  the  condition  of  all  associations 
formed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  under  the  pro- 
visions of  any  act  repealed  by  this  act. 

All  associations  organized  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  or  under  previous  acts  shall  at  all  times  be  subject  to 
visitation  and  examination  by  the  superintendent  of  banks, 
his  deputies  or  duly  authorized  agents ;  and  he  shall  exam- 
ine each  of  said  associations  at  least  once  in  each  year.  It 
shall  also  be  the  duty  of  said  superintendent,  by  himself, 
his  deputies  or  duly  authorized  agents  to  make  examination 
of  the  affairs  of  any  of  said  associations  whenever,  in  the 
judgment  or  discretion  of  said  superintendent,  the  annual 
or  any  other  report  made  to  said  department  as  required 
in  this  act  shall  in  any  manner  indicate  or  reveal 
that  its  business,  is  being  conducted  in  a  manner  not  author- 
ized by  its  articles  of  association  or  by-laws,  or  by  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York  under  Avhich  it  is  organized  or 
in  an  irregular  or  unsafe  manner ;  and  when  any  association 
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shall  fail  wholly  to  make  the  reports  required  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  all  expenses  incurred  in  making  such 
examination  or  investigation  herein  authorized  shall  be  paid 
from  the  funds  provided  by  section  twenty-five  of  this  act, 
except  the  annual  examination  herein  provided  for  and  also 
excepting  examinations  made  by  reason  of  the  business 
being  conducted  in  a  manner  not  authorized  by  articles  of 
association  or  in  violation  of  law,  or  in  an  irregular  or  unsafe 
manner  as  hereinbefore  provided ;  but  no  charge  shall  be 
made  therefor  when  the  examination  is  made  by  said  super- 
intendent personally,  or  by  one  of  the  salaried  employes  of 
his  department,  except  for  traveling  or  other  necessary 
expenses,  but  when  made  by  some  person  duly  appointed  by 
said  superintendent  other  than  a  salaried  officer  of  his 
department,  the  amount  charged  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
ten  dollars  per  day  for  the  time  actually  expended  in  making 
the  examination  and  reports  of  same,  and  in  getting  to  and 
from  place  of  examination  and  the  actual  necessary  expenses 
incurred. 

Each  association  shall  at  least  annually  publish  and 
deliver  to  each  shareholder  on  application  a  complete  and 
detailed  statement  of  the  financial  situation  and  the  business 
conducted  since  the  issuing  of  its  last  prior  statement. 

(Previous  acts  repealed,  except  as  to  associations  now 
organized  under  either  of  said  acts,  but  such  associations 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections  one  hundred 
and  eighty-eight,  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  one  hundred 
and  ninety  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  of  this  article.) 

Any  association  now  existing  and  heretofore  incorpor- 
ated under  previous  acts  may  become  entitled  to  the  benefits 
of  this  act  and  reincorporate  under  the  provisions  in  the 
following  manner  :  First.  Upon  a  majority  vote  of  all  the 
directors  so  requesting,  the  president  and  secretary  of  the 
association  shall  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  shareholders 
to  consider  and  determine  the  question  whether  the  associa- 
tion shall  reincorporate  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
Such  notice  shall  specify  the  object  of  such  meeting,  and  be 
mailed,  postage  prepaid,  not  less  than  thirty  days  prior  to 
the  date  fixed  for  the  meeting,  to  every  shareholder  at  his 
last  post-office  address  known  to  the  association.  Second. 
At  such  meeting  a  majority  vote  of  those  in  attendance 
shall  decide  all  questions  considered  at  the  meeting,  the  vote 
being  by  member  or  by  shares,  according  to  the  rule  already 
existing  in  the  association.  The  meeting  may  be  adjourned 
from  time  to  time  if  deemed  advisable.  Third.  If  the  share- 
holders decide  not  to  reincorporate,  another  meeting  for 
such  purpose  shall  not  be  called  until  one  year  has  passed. 
Fourth.  If  the   shareholders   decide  to  reincorporate,  they 
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shall  proceed  to  adopt  by-laws  for  the  association  when 
reincorporated,  the  voting  thereon  to  be  the  same  as  pro- 
vided in  the  foregoing  subdivision  two,  and  such  by-laws 
shall  be  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
Fifth.  The  shareholders  having  decided  to  reincorporate, 
and  having  adopted  by-laws,  shall  next  designate  the  fifteen 
or  more  persons  who  may  make  and  file  the  certificate,  and 
have  the  certificate  recorded  as  provided  in  the  third  section 
of  this  act.  Sixth.  Upon  the  said  fifteen  or  more  persons 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  said  section  three,  and 
filing  said  by-laws  with  the  superintendent  of  banks,  the 
association  shall  become  fully  incorporated  under  this  act. 
All  obligations  in  favor  of  the  old  association  at  the  time  of 
such  change  shall  belong  to  the  new  association,  and  be 
enforceable  by  it  and  in  its  name  as  fully  and  completely  as 
the  old  association  might  have  enforced  them  if  no  change 
had  been  made,  and  all  demands,  claims  and  rights  of  action 
against  the  old  corporation  maybe  enforced  against  the,  new 
corporation  as  fully  and  completely  as  though  no  change 
had  been  made. 

Superintendent  of  banks  is  hereby  empowered  to  levy  an 
assessment  upon  each  association  incorporated  hereunder  or 
under  previous  laws  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  his  department  in  the  supervision  of  said 
associations,  examination  and  publication  of  reports  as 
follows,  viz. :  Said  assessment  shall  be  levied  upon  said 
associations  in  proportion  to  their  assets  as  shown  by  the 
last  preceding  annual  report,  and  said  associations  shall  pay 
the  same  within  ten  days  after  notice  is  given  by  said  super- 
intendent ;  and  in  no  event  shall  any  portion  of  said  expense 
be  borne  by  the  State . 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  that  a  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money 
to  be  loaned  among  its  members  shall  be  known  in  this  act 
as  a  building  and  loan  association.  Associations  organized 
under  the  laws  of  this  State  shall  be  known  in  this  act 
as  "domestic"  associations,  and  those  organized  under  the 
laws  of  other  States  or  territories  as ' '  foreign  "  associations. 
Associations  may  be  organized  and  conducted  under  the 
general  laws  of  Ohio  relating  to  corporations,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  act. 

The  capital  stock  named  in  the  article  of  incorporation 
shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  authorized  capital,  and  the 
organization  may  be  completed  and  business   commenced 
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when  five  per  cent,  thereof  is  subscribed.  Directors  may 
be  elected  for  any  term  not  less  than  one  year  nor  longer 
than  three  years ;  but  if  such  term  be  longer  than  one  year, 
it  shall  be  so  arranged  that  the  term  of  office  of  an  equal 
number  of  directors,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  will  expire  each 
year. 

Such  corporation  shall  have  power  to  receive  money  on  de- 
posit from  time  to  time  to  the  extent  necessary  to  meet  the 
demands  made  on  it  by  its  members  and  depositors,  but 
shall  not  pay  interest  thereon  exceeding  the  legal  rate.  To 
issue  stock  to  members  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
constitution  and  by-laws  may  provide ;  but  no  person  shall 
vote  more  than  twenty  shares  in  any  such  corporation  in  his 
own  right.  To  assess  and  collect  from  members  and 
depositors  such  dues,  fines,  interest  and  premium  on  loans 
made  or  other  assessments,  as  may  be  provided  for  in  the 
constitution  and  by-laAvs.  Such  dues,  fines,  premiums  or 
other  assessments  shall  not  be  deemed  usury,  although  in 
excess  of  the  legal  rate  of  interest.  To  permit  members  to 
withdraw  all  or  part  of  their  stock  deposits  at  such  times 
and  upon  such  terms  as  the  constitution  and  by-laws  may 
provide.  Any  member,  however,  who  withdraws  his  entire 
stock,  or  whose  stock  has  matured,  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  all  dues  paid  in  and  dividends  declared,  less  all  fines 
or  other  assessments,  and  less  a  prorata  share  of  all  losses, 
if  any  have  occurred.  To  cancel  shares  of  stock  upon  which 
all  payments  have  been  withdrawn;  or  upon  which  loans 
have  been  cancelled,  and  reissue  them  as  new  stock.  To 
issue  stock  to  minors  and  permit  the  same  to  be  withdrawn 
as  other  stock,  and  the  receipt  of  such  minor  shall  be  a  valid 
acquittance,  if  his  rights  have  been  fully  secured  him.  To 
acquire,  hold,  encumber  and  convey  such  real  estate  and 
personal  property  as  may  be  necessary  to  enforce  or  protect 
its  securities.  To  borrow  money,  not  exceeding  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  assets,  and  issue  its  evidences  of  indebtedness 
therefor.  To  make  loans  to  members  and  depositors  on 
such  terms,  conditions  and  securities  as  may  be  provided  in 
the  constitution  and  by-laws.  To  cancel  such  loans  and 
release  the  securities  on  such  terms  as  the  board  of  directors 
may  provide.  But  any  member  may  have  his  loan  cancelled 
upon  the  following  terms,  to  wit :  After  the  premium  for 
one  year  has  been  paid,  and  also  the  interest  and  premium 
up  to  the  date  of  cancellation,  the  -borrower  shall  pay  the 
sum  actually  borrowed,  less  the  dues  paid  and  dividends 
credited.  He  shall  pay  also  any  fines  or  other  assessments 
required  by  the  [constitution  or  by-laws.  To  accumulate 
from  the  earnings  and  invest  as  the  board  of  directors  may 
-ieieimine  a  reserve   fund   for  the  payment   of   contingent 
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losses.  To  make  such  annual  or  semi-annual  distribution  of 
the  earnings  (after  paying  expenses  and  setting  aside  a  sum 
for  the  reserve  fund  as  hereinafter  provided)  as  the  consti- 
tution and  by-laws  may  prescribe.  To  increase  or  decrease 
its  authorized  capital  or  the  face  value  of  its  shares  at  anj- 
time  by  a  majority  vote  of  its  board  of  directors ;  and  a  cer- 
tificate of  such  action  shall  be  made  by  the  president  and 
secretary,  and  duly  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state.  To 
dissolve  the  corporation  when  its  continuance  shall  be 
deemed,  by  a  majority  vote  of  its  members,  to  be  no  longer 
desirable,  subject,  however,  to  the  vested  rights  of  mem- 
bers. To  provide,  by  constitution  adopted  by  its  members, 
and  by-laws  adopted  by  its  board  of  directors,  for  the  proper 
exercise  of  the  powers  herein  granted,  and  the  conduct  and 
management  of  its  affairs.  All  such  other  powers  as  are 
necessary  and  proper  to  enable  such  corporation  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  its  organization. 

The  board  of  directors  shall  designate  a  bank  or  banks 
in  which  the  treasurer  shall  deposit  all  funds  in  the  name  of 
such  corporation.  Such  funds  can  then  be  withdrawn  only 
by  check,  signed  by  the  president  and  financial  secretary, 
or  such  other  officers  as  the  board  of  directors  may  desig- 
nate. The  treasurer's  bank  book  shall  be  open  to.  the 
inspection  of  any  director  at  any  time.  No  president  or 
secretary  or  other  officer  shall  sign  any  check  unless  the 
expenditure  has  been  authorized  by  the. board  of  directors. 
All  officers  of  such  association  who  have  charge  or  posses- 
sion of  money,  securities  or  property,  shall  give  bond  before 
entering  upon  their  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board 
of  directors  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  same,  and 
the  safe  keeping  and  proper  application  of  all  moneys  or 
property  coming  into  their  hands.  All  officers  of  such  cor- 
porations on  being  re-elected  to  office  shall  renew  their 
bonds.  The  bond  may  be  increased  or  additional  sureties 
required  at  any  time  by  the  board  of  directors.  Directors 
shall  not  be  eligible  as  bondsmen,  and  shall  be  individually 
liable  for  any  loss  of  members  caused  by  their  neglect  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

The  amount  to  be  set  aside  to  the  fund  for  contingent  losses 
shall  be  determined  by  the  board  of  directors,  but  in  all  per- 
manent or  perpetual  associations  at  least  five  per  cent,  of 
the  net  earnings  shall  be  set  aside  each  year  to  such  fund 
until  it  reaches  at  least  five  per  cent,  of  the  outstanding- 
loans.  All  losses  shall  be  paid  out  of  such  fund  until  the 
same  is  exhausted,  and  whenever  the  amount  in  said  fund 
falls  below  five  per  cent,  of  the  loans  as  aforesaid,  it  shall 
be  replenished  by  annual   appropriations  of   at  least  five  per 
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cent,  of  the  net  earnings  as  hereinbefore  provided  until  it 
again  reaches  said  amount. 

All  expenses  of  such  associations  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
earnings  only,  and  so  much  of  the  earnings  as  may  be  nec- 
essary shall  be  set  aside  each  year  for  such  purpose.  But 
charges  incident  to  a  loan,  if  paid  by  the  borrower,  shall  not 
be  deemed  a  part  of  the  current  expenses.  A  portion  of  the 
earnings,  to  be  determined  by  the  board  of  directors,  shall 
also  be  reserved  annually  or  semi-annually  for  the  payment 
of  contingent  losses,  as  provided  in  section  five  of  this  act, 
and  the  residue  of  such  earnings  shall  be  transferred  as  a 
dividend  annually  or  semi-annually,  in  such  proportion  to 
the  credit  of  all  members  as  the  corporation,  by  its  consti- 
tution and  by-laws,  may  provide,  to  be  paid  to  them  at  such 
times  and  in  such  manner  in  conformity  with  this  act  as  the 
corporation,  by  its  constitution  and  by-laws,  may  provide. 
All  losses  shall  be  assessed  in  the  same  proportion  and  man- 
ner on  all  members  after  the  amount  in  the  reserve  fund  has 
been  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  same. 

The  shares  and  loans  advanced  to  its  members  shall  be 
exempt  from  taxation,  except  shares  or  stock  upon  which 
no  loans  have  been  made  or  money  advanced  by  the  com- 
pany shall  be  considered  and  held  as  credits,  and  the  said 
members  individually  shall  list  for  taxation  the  number  of 
shares  held  by  them,  and  the  true  value  thereof  in  money, 
on  the  clay  preceding  the  second  Monday  in  April  in  each 
year,  and  the  same  shall  be  assessed  at  such  valuation  for 
taxation  and  taxes  as  other  property. 

There  is  hereby  established  in  the  department  of  insur- 
ance a  bureau  to  be  known  as  the  bureau  of  building  and 
loan  associations,  which  shall  be  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  of  this  State  relating  to  building  and  loan 
associations. 

The  chief  officer  of  said  bureau  shall  be  known  as  the 
inspector  of  building  and  loan  associations ;  the  superin- 
tendent of  insurance  shall,  ex  officio,  be  also  the  inspector  of 
building  and  loan  associations,  and  as  compensation  for  his 
services  as  such  inspector  he  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  Before  entering 
upon  his  duties  he  shall  give  bond  to  the  State  of  Ohio  in 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  to  be  approved  by  the 
governor,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
duties,  and  the  bond,  with  his  oath  of  office  and  the  approval 
of  the  governor  indorsed  thereon,  shall  be  filed  with  the 
secretary  of  state. 

The  inspector  may  appoint  a  deputy,  who  shall  be  author- 
ized to  perform  the  duties  attached  by  law  to  the  office  of 
inspector,  during  his  absence  or  disability,  and  shall'  receive 
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a  salary  of  eighteen  hundred  dollars  per  year.  He  shall  also 
appoint  such  other  clerks  or  examiners  as  may  be  provided 
for  by  law. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  see  that  all  the 
laws  of  this  State  relating  to  building  and  loan  associations 
are  faithfully  executed. 

Foreign  building  and  loan  associations  doing  business  in 
this  State,  shall  conduct  the  same  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  State  governing  domestic  associations,  and  no 
such  association  shall  do  any  business  in  this  State  until  it 
procures  from  the  inspector  a  certificate  of  authority  to  do 
so.  To  procure  such  authority  such  association  shall  com- 
ply with  the  following  provisions  : 

First.  It  shall  deposit  with  the  inspector,  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  either  in  cash  or  bonds  of  the  United 
States  or  the  State  of  Ohio,  or  of  any  county  or  municipal 
corporation  in  the  State  of  Ohio  satisfactory  to  the  inspector. 

Second.  It  shall  file  with  the  inspector  a  certified  copy 
of  its  charter,  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  other  rules  and 
regulations  showing  its  manner  of  conducting  business, 
together  with  a  statement  such  as  is  required  annually  from 
all  associations. 

Third.  It  shall  also  file  with  the  inspector  a  written 
instrument  duly  executed,  agreeing  that  a  summons  may 
issue  against  it  from  any  county  in  this  State  directed  to  the 
sheriff  of  the  county  in  which  the  office  of  inspector  is 
situate,  commanding  him  to  serve  the  same  by  certified  copy 
personally  upon  the  inspector  or  by  leaving  a  copy  thereof 
at  his  office.  The  inspector  shall,  however,  mail  a  copy  of 
any  papers  served  on  him,  postage  prepaid,  to  the  home 
office  of  such  association. 

Whenever  such  association  has  complied  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  and  the  inspector  is  satisfied  that  such 
association  is  doing  business  according  to  the  laws  of  this 
State,  and  is  in  sound  financial  condition,  he  shall  issue  his 
certificate  of  authority  to  such  association  to  do  business  in 
this  State.  Annually  thereafter,  upon  the  filing  of  the 
annual  statement  herein  provided  for,  if  the  inspector  shall 
be  satisfied  as  aforesaid,  he  shall  issue  a  renewal  of  such 
certificate  of  authority. 

Such  foreign  association  may  collect  and  use  the  interest 
on  any  securities  so  deposited,  so  long  as  it  fulfills  its  obli- 
gations and  complies  with  the  provisions  of  this  act.  It 
may  also  change  them  for  other  securities  of  equal  value 
and  satisfactory  to  the  inspector. 

The  deposit  made  with  the  inspector  shall  be  held  as  a 
security  for  all  claims  of  residents-- of  this  State  against  said 
association,  and  shall  be  liable  for  all  judgments  or  decrees 
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thereon,  and  subjected  to  the  payment  of  the  same  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  property  of  other  non-residents.  Should 
any  association  cease  to  do  business  in  this  State,  the 
inspector  may  release  securities  in  his  discretion,  retaining 
sufficient  tc  satisfy  all  outstanding  liabilities. 

Every  building  and  loan  association  doing  business  in 
this  State  shall,  annually,  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  or 
within  forty  days  thereafter,  make  a  full  and  detailed  report 
in  writing  of  the  affairs  and  business  of  the  association  for 
the  preceding  year,  and  showing  its  financial  condition  at 
the  end  of  said  fiscal  year.  With  the  first  report  made  by 
any  association  it  shall  also  file  a  certified  copy  of  its  consti- 
tution and  by-laws,  or  other  rules  and  regulations,  showing 
its  manner  of  doing  business. 

The  statement  shall  be  in  such  form  and  contain  such 
information  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  inspector  of  build- 
ing associations.  It  shall  be  sworn  to  by  the  secretary,  and 
its  correctness  attested  by  at  least  three  directors,  or  an 
auditing  committee  appointed  by  the  board.  The  original 
shall  be  filed  with  the  inspector  of  building  associations 
within  forty  days  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  such 
an  abstract  thereof  as  the  inspector  may  require  shall  be 
posted  for  sixty  days  in  the  office  or  meeting  place  of  such 
association,  and  also  published  in  some  paper  regularly 
issued  in  the  county  in  which  said  association  is  located. 

The  inspector,  when  he  has  reason  to  suspect  the  correct- 
ness of  any  statement  of  an  association  doing  business  in 
this  State,  or  that  its  affairs  are  in  an  unsound  condition,  or 
that  it  is  not  conducting  its  business  in  accordance  with 
law,  may  make  or  cause  to  be  ma,de  by  some  person  by  him 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  an  examination  into  the 
affairs  of  such  association.  The  expense  of  all  examinations 
shall  be  paid  by  the  associations  examined,  except  that  the 
actual  expenses  of  the  examination  of  an  association  organ- 
ized under  the  laws  of  this  State,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
fees  paid  by  stfch  associations  to  the  inspector  as  herein- 
before provided. 

Should  the  inspector,  upon  examination,  find  any  domestic 
association  conducting  its  business  in  whole  or  in  part  con- 
trary to  law,  or  failing  to  comply  with  the  law,  he  shall  so 
notify  the  board  of  directors  of  such  association  in  Avriting, 
and  if  after  thirty  days,  such  illegal  practices  or  failure 
continue,  he  shall  communicate  the  facts  to  the  attorney- 
general,  who  shall  cause  proceedings  to  be  instituted  in  the 
proper  court  to  revoke  the  charter  of  such  association. 

Should  the  inspector  find,  upon  examination,  that  the 
affairs  of  any  such  association  are  in  an  unsound  condition, 
and  that  the  interests  of  the  public  demand  the  dissolution 
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of  such  association,  and  the  ■winding  up  of  its  business,  lie 
shall  so  report  to  the  attorney-general,  who  shall  institute 
the  proper  proceedings  for  that  purpose. 

Such  examiners  shall  have  access  to  and  may  compel  the 
production  of  all  the  books,  papers,  securities  and  moneys, 
etc.,  of  the  association  under  examination.  They  shall  have 
power  to  administer  oaths  to,  and  examine  the  officers  and 
agents  of  such  associations  as  to  the  affairs. 

When  the  inspector  deems  it  to  the  interest  of  the  public, 
he  may  publish  the  result  of  such  examination  in  some  news- 
paper of  general  circulation  in  the  county  in  which  such 
association  is  located,  if  it  be  iu  a  domestic  association,  and 
in  some  newspaper  in  the  city  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  if  it  be  in 
a  foreign  association. 

Should  the  inspector  find,  upon  examination,  that  any 
foreign  association  does  not  conduct  its  business  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law,  or  that  the  affairs  of  any  such  association 
are  in  an  unsound  condition,  or  if  such  association  refuses 
to  permit  examination  to  be  made,  he  may  cancel  the  autho- 
rity of  such  association  to  do  business  in  this  State,  and 
cause  a  notice  thereof  to  be  mailed  to  the  home,  office  of  the 
association,  and  to  be  published  in  at  least  one  newspaper  in 
the  city  of  Columbus.  After  the  publication  of  such  notice, 
it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  agent  of  said  association  to 
receive  any  further  stock  deposits  from  members  residing  in 
this  state,  except  payments  on  stock  on.  which  a  loan  has 
been  taken. 

Foreign  building  and  loan  associations  shall  pay  to  the 
inspector  the  following  fees,  which  shall  be  paid  into  the 
state  treasury,  to  wit :  For  filing  each  application  for 
admission  to  do  business  in  this  State,  $100.00.  For  each 
certificate  of  authority  and  annual  renewal  of  same,  $50.00 ; 
both  foreign  and  domestic  associations  shall  pay  to  the 
inspector  for  filing  each  annual  statement  as  follows  :  If 
the  assets  of  the  association,  as  shown  by  the  statement 
filed,  amount  to  $50,000  00  or  less,  $3.00;  if  more  than 
$50,000.00  and  less  than  $100,000.00,  $5.00;  if  more  than 
$100,000.00  and  less  than  $250,000.00,  $10.00;  if  more  than 
$250,000.00  and  less  than  $500,000.00,  $20.00;  if  more  than 
$500,000.00  and  less  than  $1,000,000.00,  $30.00;  and  if  more 
than  $1,000,000.00,  $50.00.  For  each  copy  of  a  paper  filed 
in  his  office,  twenty-five  cents  per  folio.  For  affixing  the 
seal  of  the  office  and  certifying  to  paper,  $1.00.  Provided, 
however,  that  the  inspector  may  retain  from  the  fees  so 
received  by  him  up  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Nov.  15,  1892,  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  salaries  and  neces- 
sary expenses  of  the  bureau   of  building  and  loan  associa- 
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tions  up  to  said  time,  which  sum  is  hereby  appropriated  for 
that  purpose. 

All  securities  of  cash  deposited  with  the  inspector  shall 
be  immediately  deposited  with  the  treasurer  of  State,  who, 
with  his  sureties,  shall  be  responsible  for  the  safe  keeping 
thereof.  The  treasurer  shall  deliver  such  securities  only 
upon  the  written  order  of  the  inspector  of  building 
associations. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  building  and  loan  association 
to  do  business  in  this  State  without  having  first  complied 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  any  association  violating 
any  of  the  provisions,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  nor 
more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be  recovered  by  an  action 
in  the  name  of  the  State,  and  on  collection  paid  into  the 
State  treasury;  provided,  that  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions organized  in  other  States,  having  heretofore  transacted 
business  in  this  State,  which  shall  not  have  complied  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  have  the  right  to  close  up 
their  business,  and  fulfil  their  contracts  heretofore  entered 
into  with  citizens  of  this  state,  through  their  duly  authorized 
agents,  without  being  subject  to  the  penalties  prescribed  by 
this  act. 

Every  president,  director,  trustee,  member  of  any  com- 
mittee, secretary,  treasurer,  attorney  or  any  other  officer  at 
any  time  created,  or  agent  of  any  such  corporation,  who 
embezzles,  abstracts  or  wilfully  misapplies  any  of  the 
moneys,  funds  or  credits  of  such  corporation,  or  who  issues 
or  puts  into  circulation  any  warrant  or  other  order,  or  who 
assigns,  transfers,  cancels  or  delivers  up  any  note,  bond, 
draft,  mortgage,  judgment,  decree,  or  any  other  written 
instrument  belonging  to  such  corporation,  or  raises  money 
otherwise,  or  receives  money  from  any  member  or  other 
person  for  and  in  the  name  of  such  corporation,  unless  duly 
authorized  by  the  board  of  directors  of  such  corporation ; 
or  who  shall  sign  the  name  of  any  person  to  any  order  or 
warrant  for  the  payment  of  money  without  proper  power  of 
attorney  or  written  order  from  such  person  to  whose  order 
such  warrant  or  order  is  made  payable ;  or  any  member  or 
members  of  the  board  of  directors  who  shall  vote  to  declare, 
or  any  financial  or  first  secretary  of  such  corporation  who 
shall  declare  or  advise  the  board  of  directors  of  such  cor- 
poration to  declare  a  greater  dividend  than  what  has  been 
actually  earned  by  the  corporation,  for  the  purpose  of 
deceiving  the  people  or  defrauding  the  members  of  such 
corporation ;  or  who  certifies  to  or  makes  any  false  entry  on 
any  book,  report,  or  statement  of  or  to  such  corporation, 
with  intent  in  either  case  to  deceive,  injure  or  defraud  the 
corporation  or  any  other  company,  body  politic  or  corporate, 
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or  any  individual  person,  or  to  deceive  any  one  appointed. to 
examine  the  affairs  of  such  corporation ;  and  every  person 
■who  with  like  intent  aids  or  abets  any  president,  secretary, 
treasurer,  committee  or  other  officer  or  person  in  any  viola- 
tion of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony,  and 
shall  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  ten 
years,  and  shall  be  liable  civilly  to  the  party  injured,  to  the 
extent  of  such  damage  thereby  incurred,  and  suit  may  be 
brought  against  such  person  and  the  sureties  on  his  bond 
given  to  such  corporation  for  the  faithful  performance  of 
his  duty.  Any  officer  whose  duty  it  is,  failing  to  make  the 
reports  required  by  this  act,  and  any  officer,  employee,  or 
other  person,  who  solicits  business  for,  aids  or  assists  any 
building  and  loan  association  to  do  business  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  or  without  having  complied  with  its 
provisions  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  six  months  or  both.  Such  fines, 
when  collected,  to  be  paid  into  the  state  treasury. 

The  inspector  shall  keep  and  preserve  in  permanent  form 
a  full  record  of  his  proceedings,  including  a  concise  state- 
ment of  each  association  examined,  and  he  shall,  annually, 
make  a  report  to  the  legislature  of  the  general  conduct  and 
condition  of  the  building  and  loan  associations  doing  busi- 
ness in  this  State,  with  such  suggestions  as  he  may  deem 
expedient.  Such  report  shall  also  include  the  information 
contained  in  the  statements  required  of  the  associations  and 
arranged  in  tabulated  form.  He  shall  also  report  the  names 
and  compensation  of  the  clerks  employed  by  him,  the  whole 
amount  of  the  income,  the  source  Avhence  derived,  and  the 
expenses  in  detail,  during  the  year  ending  on  the  thirty-first 
day  of  December. 
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Building  and  loan  associations  incorporated  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  shall  have  the  powers  and  from  the 
date  of  the  letters  patent  creating  the  same,  when  not  other- 
wise provided  in  this  act,  be  governed,  managed  and  con- 
trolled as  follows : 

They  shall  have  the  power  and  franchise  of  loaning  or 
advancing  to  the  stockholders  thereof  the  moneys  accumu- 
lated from  time  to  time,  and  the  power  and  right  to  secure 
the  repayment  of  such  moneys,  and  the  performance  of  the 
other  conditions  upon  which  the  loans  are  to  be  made,  by 
bond  and  mortgage  or  other  security,  as  well  as  the  power 
and  right  to  purchase  or  erect  houses,  and  to  sell,  convey, 
lease  or  mortgage  the  same  at  pleasure  to  their  stockholders 
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or  others  for  the  benefit  of  their  stockholders,  in  such  man- 
ner, also,  that  the  premiums  taken  by  the  said  associations, 
for  the  preference  or  priority  of  such  loans,  shall  not  be 
deemed  usurious  and  so,  also,  that  in  case  of  non-payment 
of  installments,  premiums  or  interests  by  borrowing  stock- 
holders, for  six  months,  payment  of  principal,  premiums 
and  interest,  without  deducting  the  premiums  paid,  or 
interest  thereon,  may  be  enforced  by  proceeding  on  their 
securities  according  to  law. 

The  capital  stock  of  any  corporation  created  for  such  Capital  stock, 
purposes  by  virtue  of  this  act,  shall  at  no  time  consist  in  the 
aggregate  of  more  than  one  million  dollars,  to  be  divided 
into  shares  of  such  denomination,  not  exceeding  five  hun- 
dred dollars  each,  and  in  such  number  as  the  corporators 
may  in  the  application  for  their  charter,  specify  :  provided, 
that  the  capital  stock  may  be  issued  in  series ;  but  no  such 
series  shall  at  any  issue  exceed  in  the  aggregate  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  the  installments  on  which  stock  are 
to  be  paid  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  by-laws  shall 
appoint ;  no  periodical  payment  of  such  installments  to  be 
made  exceeding  two  dollars  on  each  share,  and  said  stock 
may  be  paid  off  and  retired  as  the  by-laws  shall  direct. 
Every  share  of  stock  shall  be  subject  to  a  lien  for  the  pay- 
ment of  unpaid  installments  and  other  charges  incurred 
thereon  under  the  provisions  of  the  charter  and  by-laws, 
and  the  by-laws  may  prescribe  the  form  and  manner  of 
enforcing  such  lien ;  new  shares  of  stock  may  be  issued  in 
lieu  of  the  shares  withdrawn  or  forfeited ;  the  stock  may  be 
issued  in  one  or  in  successive  series,  in  such  amount  as  the 
board  of  directors  or  the  stockholders  may  determine ;  and 
any  stockholder  wishing  to  withdraw  from  the  said  corpor- 
ation, shall  have  power  to  do  so  by  giving  thirty  days' 
notice  of  his  or  her  intention  to  withdraw,  when  he  or  she 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  amount  paid  in  by  him  or  her, 
less  all  fines  and  other  charges ;  but  after  the  expiration  of 
one  year  from  the  issuing  of  the  series,  such  stockholders 
shall  be  entitled,  in  addition  thereto,  to  legal  interest  thereon ; 
provided,  that  at  no  time  shall  more  than  one-half  of  the  Withdrawals, 
funds  in  the  treasury  of  the  corporation  be  applicable  to  the 
demands  of  withdrawing  stockholders  without  the  consent 
of  the  board  of  directors  and  that  no  stockholders  shall  be 
entitled  to  withdraw,  whose  stock  is  held  in  pledge  for 
security.  Upon  the  death  of  a  stockholder,  his  or  her  legal 
representatives  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  full  amount 
paid  in  by  him  or  her,  and  legal  interest  thereon,  first 
deducting  all  charges  that  may  be  due  on  the  stock.  No 
fines  shall  be  charged  to  a  deceased  member's  account  from 
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and  after  his  or  her  decease,  unless  the  legal  representatives 
of  such  decedent  assume  the  future  payments  on  the  stock. 

That  the  number,  titles,  functions  and  compensation  of 
the  officers  of  any  such  corporation,  their  terms  of  office, 
the  times  of  their  election,  as  well  as  the  qualification  of 
electors,  and  the  ratio  and  manner  of  voting,  and  the  period- 
cal  meetings  of  the  said  corporation,  shall  be  determined  by 
the  by-laws,  when  not  provided  by  this  act. 

That  the  said  officers  shall  hold  stated  meetings,  at  which 
the  money  in  the  treasury,  if  over  the  amount  fixed  by  the 
charter  as  the  full  value  of  a  share,  shall  be  offered  for  loan 
in  open  meeting  and  the  stockholders  who  shall  bid  tbe 
highest  premium  for  the  preference  or  priority  of  the  loan, 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  loan  of  not  more  than  the 
amount  fixed  by  charter  as  the  full  value  of  a  share  for  each 
share  of  stock  held  by  such  stockholder ;  provided,  that  a 
stockholder  may  borrow  such  fractional  part  of  the  amount 
fixed  by  charter  as  the  full  value  of  a  share,  as  the  by-laws 
may  provide ;  good  and  ample  security,  as  prescribed  by  the 
by-laws  of  the  corporation,  shall  be  given  by  the  borrower 
to  secure  the  repayment  of  the  loan ;  in  case  the  borrower 
shall  neglect  to  offer  security,  or  shall  offer  security  that  is 
not  approved  by  the  board  of  directors  by  such  time  as  the 
by-laws  may  prescribe,  he  or  she  shall  be  charged  with  legal 
interest,  together  with  any  expenses  incurred,  and  the  loss 
in  premium,  if  any,  on  a  re-sale,  and  the  money  may  be 
resold  at  the  next  stated  meeting ;  in  case  of  non-payment 
of  installments  or  interest  by  borrowing  stockholders,  for 
the  space  of  six  months,  payment  of  principal  and  interest, 
without  deducting  the  premium  paid  or  interest  -thereon, 
may  be  enforced  by  proceeding  on  their  securities  according 
to  law. 

That  a  borrower  may  repay  a  loan  at  any  time,  and  in 
case  of  the  repayment  thereof,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
eighth  year  after  the  organization  of  the  corporation,  there 
shall  be  refunded  to  such  borrower  one-eighth  of  the  pre- 
mium paid  for  every  year  of  the  said  eight  years  then 
unexpired;  provided,  when  the  stock  is  issued  in  separate 
series  the  time  shall  be  computed  from  the  date  of  the  issu- 
ing the  series  of  stock  on  which  the  loan  was  made. 

That  no  premiums,  fines,  or  interest  on  such  premiums, 
that  may  accrue  to  the  said  corporation,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  usurious,  and  the 
same  may  be  collected  as  debts  of  like  amount  are  now  by 
law  collected  in  this  Commonwealth. 

That  no  corporation  or  association  created  under  this 
act  shall  cease  or  expire  from  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
corporation  to  elect  officers  at  the  time  mentioned  in  their 
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charter  or  by-laws,  and  all  officers  elected  by  such  corpora- 
tion, shall  hold  their  offices  until  their  successors  are  duly 
elected. 

Any  loan  or  building  association  incorporated  by  or 
under  this  act,  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  pur- 
chase at  any  sheriff's  or  other  judicial  sale,  or  at  any  other 
sale,  public  or  private,  any  real  estate,  upon  which  such 
association  may  have  or  hold  any  mortgage,  judgment,  lien 
or  other  incumbrauce  or  ground  rent  or  in  which  said  asso- 
ciation may  have  an  interest,  and  the  real  estate  so  pur- 
chased, or  any  other  that  such  association  may  hold  or  be 
entitled  to  at  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  sell,  convey,  lease, 
or  mortgage  at  pleasure,  to  any  person  or  persons  whatso- 
ever ;  and  all  sales  of  real  estate  heretofore  made  by  such 
association  to  any  person  or  persons  not  members  of  the 
association  so  selling  are  hereby  confirmed  and  made  valid. 

All  such  corporations  shall  have  full  power  to  purchase 
lands  and  to  sell  and  convey  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof, 
to  their  stockholders  or  others,  in  fee  simple,  with  or  with- 
out the  reservation  of  ground  rents,  but  the  quantity  of  land 
purchased  by  any  one  of  said  associations  hereafter  incor- 
porated, shall  not  in  the  whole,  exceed  fifty  acres,  and  in  all 
cases  the  lands  shall  be  disposed  of  within  ten  years  from 
the  date  of  the  incorporation  of  such  associations  respec- 
tively. 

That  all  land  and  building  associations  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  make  sale  of  and  assign  or  extinguish  to  any  person 
or  persons  the  ground  rents  created  as  aforesaid. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

That  in  all  elections  for  directors,  managers  or  trustees  . 
of  any  corporation  created  under  the  provisions  of  this 
statute,  or  accepting  its  provisions,  each  member  or  stock- 
holder or  other  person  having  a  right  to  vote  may  cast  the 
whole  number  of  his  votes  for  one  candidate,  or  distribute 
them  upon  two  or  more  candidates  as  he  may  prefer ;  that 
is  to  say,  if  the  said  member  or  stockholder,  or  other  person 
having  a  right  to  vote,  own  one  share  of  stock,  or  has  one 
vote,  or  is  entitled  to  one  vote  for  each  of  six  directors 
by  virtue  thereof,  he  may  give  one  vote  to  each  of  said 
directors,  or  six  votes  for  any  one  thereof,  or  a  less  number 
of  votes  for  any  less  number  of  directors,  whatever  may  be 
the  actual  number  to  be  elected,  and  in  this  manner  may 
distribute  or  cumulate  his  votes  as  he  may  see  fit ;  all  elec- 
tions for  directors  or  trustees  shall  be  by  ballot,  and  of 
every  share  of  stock  shall  entitle  the  holder  thereof  to  one 
vote,  in  person  or  by  proxy,  to  be  exercised  as  provided  in 
this  section. 
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That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  mutual  savings  fund,  or 
building  and  loan  association,  now  incorporated  or  hereafter 
to  be  incorporated,  in  addition  to  dues  and  interest,  to 
charge  and  receive  the  premium  or  bonus  bid  by  a  stock- 
holder for  preference  or  priority  of  right  to  a  loan  in 
periodical  installments ;  and  such  premium  or  bonus  so  paid 
in  installments  shall  not  be  deemed  usurious,  but  shall  be 
taken  to  be  a  payment  as  it  falls  due  in  contradistinction  to 
a  premium  charged  and  paid  in  advance ;  and  in  so  far  as 
said  premium  or  bonus  so  charged  and  paid,  in  addition  to 
dues  and  interest,  shall  be  excess  of  two  dollars  for  each 
periodical  payment,  the  same  shall  be  lawful,  any  law, 
usage  or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  It  shall 
also  be  lawful  for  any  mutual  savings  fund  or  building  and 
loan  association  to  charge  and  deduct  interest  in  advance,  in 
lieu  of  premiums  for  preference  or  priority  of  right  to  loan ; 
provided,  that  the  certificate  of  incorporation  of  each  asso- 
ciation hereafter  to  be  incorporated,  and  the  certificate  pro- 
vided in  section  9  of  this  act  for  those  heretofore  incorpor- 
ated, shall  set  forth  whether  the  premium  or  bonus  bid  for 
the  prior  right  to  a  loan  shall  be  deducted  therefrom  in 
advance  or  paid  in  periodical  installments,  or  whether 
interest  in  advance  shall  be  deducted  from  the  loan  in  lieu- of 
premiums  or  bonus. 

Stockholders  withdrawing  voluntarily  shall  receive  such 
proportion  of  the  profits  of  the  association,  or  such  rate  of 
interest  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  by-laws,  any  law  or 
usage  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding ;  but  payment  of  the 
value  of  stock  so  withdrawn  shall  only  be  due  when  the 
funds,  now  by  law  applicable  to  the  demand  of  withdraw- 
ing stockholders,  are  sufficient  to  meet  and  liquidate  the 
same,  and  then  only  in  the  order  of  the  respective  times  of 
presentation  of  the  notices  of  such  withdrawals,  which 
must  have  been  presented  in  writing  at  a  previous  stated 
meeting,  and  have  been  then  and  there  endorsed  as  to  times 
of  presentation  by  the  officer  designated  by  the  by-laws  of 
the  association. 

The  by-laws  may  provide  for  the  involuntary  withdrawal 
and  cancellation  at  or  before  maturity  of  shares  of  stock 
not  borrowed  on;  provided,  that  such  withdrawals  and  can- 
cellations shall  be  pro  rata  among  the  shares  of  the  same 
series  of  stock;  and  provided  further,  that  not  less  than 
legal  interest  shall  be  credited  and  allowed  to  each  share  so 
withdrawn  and  cancelled. 

A  borrower  may  repay  a  loan  at  any  time,  and  in  case  of 
the  repayment  thereof  before  the  maturity  of  the  shares 
pledged  for  said  loan,  there  shall  be  refunded  to  such  bor- 
rower (if   the  premiums,  bonus  or  interest  shall  have  been 
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deducted  in  advance)  such  proportions  of  the  premiums, 
bonus  or  advance  interest  bid,  as  the  by-laws  may  deter- 
mine ;  provided,  that  in  no  case  shall  the  association  retain 
more  than  one-hundredth  of  said  premiums  or  bonus  for 
each  calendar  month  that  has  expired  since  the  date  of  the 
meeting  upon  which  the  loan  was  made,  or,  if  interest  in 
advance,  it  shall  retain  only  the  interest  due  on  the  loan  up 
to  the  time  of  settlement ;  and  further  provided,  that  such 
borrower  shall  receive  the  withdrawing  value  of  the  shares 
pledged  for  said  loan,  and  the  shares  shall  revert  back  to  the 
association. 

In  case  of  non-payment  of  installments  of  stock,  pre- 
miums, dues  or  interest  by  borrowing  stockholders  for  the 
space  of  six  months,  payment  of  the  same,  together  with 
the  full  principal  of  the  loan,  may  be  enforced  by  proceeding 
on  their  securities  according  to  law;  and  the  money  so 
recovered  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  association 
for  such  uses  (loans  or  otherwise)  as  may  be  deemed  proper 
by  the  association ;  and  if  the  said  moneys  so  recovered, 
together  with  the  withdrawal  value  of  the  shares  of  such 
defaulting  borrower,  shall  exceed  the  amount  it  would  have 
required,  according  to  the  preceding  section,  to  have  volun- 
tarily repaid  the  loan,  together  with  all  the  expenses 
incurred  by  the  association,  such  excess  shall  be  repaid  to 
such  defaulting  borrower. 

Fines  or  penalties  for  the  non-payment  of  the  installment 
of  dues,  interest  and  bonus  or  premium,  shall  not  exceed 
two  per  centum  per  month  on  all  arrears. 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  married  woman  of  full  age  to 
hold  stock  in  any  of  said  savings  funds,  building  or  loan 
associations ;  and  as  such  stockholder,  she  shall  have  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  other  members,  including  the 
right  to  borrow  money  from  said  associations  and  bid  pre- 
miums therefor,  and  shall  also  have  the  right  and  power  to 
secure  such  loan  by  transferring  her  said  stock  or  other 
securities  to  said  association  from  which  the  same  was  bor- 
rowed, or  by  executing  bond  and  mortgage  upon  her  separate 
real  estate  to  secure  said  loan ;  provided,  however,  that  the 
husband  of  snch  married  woman  join  in  the  execution  of 
such  bond  or  mortgage  :  and  such  married  woman  shall  also 
have  the  right  to  sell,  assign  and  transfer  her  said  stock  or 
withdraw  the  same  without  joining  the  husband  in  such 
transfer  or  withdrawal ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  such 
savings  fund,  building  or  loan  association  to  collect  such 
loans  made  to  such  married  woman,  including  the  dues, 
interest,  premium  and  fines,  as  loans  made  by  such  associa- 
tions to  other  members  are  now  by  law  collected,  .and  such 
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stock  or  interest  in  such   stock  shall  not  be  liable  for  the 
debts  of  any  husband  of  such  married  woman. 

Mutual  savings  fund  or  building  and  loan  associations 
heretofore  incorporated  under  the  provisions  of  any  law 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges,  immunities,  franchises 
and  powers  conferred  by  this  act,  and  upon  filing  with  the 
secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  a  certificate  of  their  accept- 
ance of  the  same  in  writing,  under  the  duly  authenticated 
seal  of  said  association,  which  certificate  shall  also  prescribe 
their  mode  or  plan  of  charging  premiums,  bonus  or  advance 
interest,  asset  forth  in  the  first  section  of  this  act;  and 
upon  such  acceptance  and  approval  thereof  by  the  governor, 
he  shall  issue  letters  patent  to  said  corporation  reciting  the 
same. 
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That  any  number  of  persons,  not  less  than  five,  may  asso- 
ciate and  form  an  incorporated  company  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  each  other,  and  all  who  may  afterwards  become 
associated  with  them,  in  acquiring  real  estate,  making 
improvements  thereon  and  removing  incumbrances  there- 
from, by  the  payment  of  periodical  installments ;  and  for 
the  further  purpose  of  accumulating  a  fund  to  be  returned 
to  its 'members  who  do  not  obtain  advances,  for  purposes 
above  mentioned,  when  the  funds  of  such  association  shall 
amount  to  a  certain  sum  per  share,  to  be  specified  in  the 
articles  of  association. 

Any  such  persons  who  shall  sign  a  certificate  setting 
forth  that  they  have  formed  such  an  association  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  the  name  adopted  for  such  asso- 
ciation, and  the  city,  borough  or  township  where  it  is  to  be 
located  and  its  business  transacted,  and  who  shall  cause  the 
same  to  be  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  county  which 
embraces  the  place  of  its  location,  thereupon,  together  with 
all  who  may  afterwards  become  members,  their  successors 
and  assigns,  shall  be  a  body  corporate  and  politic  in  law, 
with  all  the  powers  mentioned  in  the  first  section  of  the  act, 
entitled  "An  act  concerning  corporations." 

The  said  clerk  shall  immediately  file  said  certificate  and 
record  the  same  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that. purpose,  for 
which  he  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
cents. 

Parents  and  guardians  may  take  and  hold  shares  in  such 
associations  in  behalf  of  their  minor  children  or  wards,  and 
trustees  in  behalf  of  married  women,  and  may  act  in  such 
associations  in  behalf  of  those  they  represent. 
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The  right  of  membership  in  all  associations  formed  under 
this  act  shall  consist  in  the  periodical  payment  of  such  sum 
of  money,  at  such  times  and  subject  to  such  penalties  as 
shall  be  determined  by  the  constitution  adopted  and  fded  as 
aforesaid,  or  in  payment  of  a  principal  sum  specified  in  such 
constitution,  to  be  repaid  by  the  company,  in  such  way  and 
manner  as  shall  therein  be  designated,  with  interest,  not 
exceeding  seven  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  funds  of  every  association  formed  under  this  act 
shall  be  invested  in  the  purchase  of  lands  or  building  lots, 
and  erecting  buildings  and  improvements  thereon,  or  in  the 
purchase  of  lots  and  houses  already  built ;  which  lands, 
dwellings  and  improvements  shall  be  sold  to  the  members  of 
such  associations,  payable  in  the  shares  of  the  company,  or 
in  periodical  installments  for  a  period  such  as  shall  be  agreed 
upon  and  designated  in  their  constitution,  and  which  shall 
not  exceed  the  term  of  twenty  years ;  at  the  expiration  of 
which  term,  the  lands,  dwellings  and  improvements  so  sold 
and  conveyed  to  the  members  of  such  associations  shall 
become  the  property  of  the  grantees,  discharged  from  all 
further  payment  and  clear  of  all  incumbrance ;  or  in  loans 
to  members  on  mortgage  of  real  or  personal  estate,  payable 
in  shares  of  said  company,  or  by  such  periodical  installments 
or  in  the  redemption  of  shares,  or  in  all  or  any  of  these 
modes. 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  married  women  and  minors  to  hold 
shares  in  any  associations  formed  under  this  act;  provided, 
said  shares  are  paid  for  out  of  the  earnings  of  said  married 
women  and  minor  children,  or  with  money  given  to  them  by 
others  than  the  husbands  of  said  married  women,  or  the 
male  parents  of  minor  children. 

Every  company  formed  under  this  act  shall  adopt  a  con- 
stitution, which  shall  embrace  all  the  provisions  of  the  fore- 
going sections,  and  such  articles  for  their  government  and 
management  of  their  business  as  they  shall  deem  proper ; 
provided,  the  same  shall  not  be  inconsistent  with  this  act  or 
with  the  act  concerning  corporations  aforesaid,  and  shall 
not  contravene  the  laws  or  constitution  of  this  State  or  the 
United  States,  and  may  alter  and  amend  the  same  from  time 
to  time  in  the  manner  therein  provided ;  the  investment  of 
every  such  association  shall  be  made  either  in  loans  to  or  in 
redemption  of  the  shares  of,  or  in  purchasing  lots  and 
erecting  dwellings  for  the  members,  or  in  all  of  said  modes, 
or  in  such  other  ways  as  the  constitution  of  the  •particular 
association  shall  provide ;  and  no  premium  given  for  priority 
of  loan  or  acquisition  of  a  building,  or  discount  given  on  the 
redemption  of  shares,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  usurious. 

Every  company  formed  under  this  act  shall  furnish  to 
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the  secretary  of  state,  if  required,  an  annual  statement  of 
the  business  and  condition  of  the  company,  which  shall  be 
duly  attested,  under  oath  or  affirmation,  by  the  proper 
officers  of  said  company. 

Any  company  formed  in  pursuance  of  this  act  shall  have 
power  to  dispose  of  or  sell  any  lands  and  tenements  to  others 
than  those  constituting  the  said  company,  on  terms  accord- 
ing to  or  not  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  of  such 
company ;  and  the  purchasers  of  said  tenements  so  sold  or 
disposed  of  shall  not  thereby  be  constituted  members  of  any 
such  company  formed  as  aforesaid. 

The  original  associates,  or  those  formed  into  companies 
under  this  act.  or  their  assigns,  and  who  shall  have  actually 
created  a  fund  and  expended  the  same  in  acquiring  lands  and 
tenements,  shall  be  alone  deemed  to  have  and  to  exercise  the 
right  of  members  in  said  companies. 

All  deeds  of  conveyance  of  lands  or  tenements  granted 
by  any  company  formed  in  pursuance  of  said  act  sjiall  be 
held  to  be  valid  and  binding,  with  all  the  restrictive  clauses 
as  against  nuisances,  or  what  may  be  deemed  nuisances,  by 
the  constitutions  of  any  companies  so  formed  as  aforesaid, 
unless  the  same  are  in  violation  of  the  constitution  of  this 
State  or  the  laws  thereof,  or  of  the  United  States. 

All  matters  not  herein  provided  for  shall  be  regulated  by 
the  constitution  and  by-laws  of.  said  associations  respect- 
ively. 

That  companies  organized  under  this  act  may  divide  or 
partition  the  lands  by  them  owned  among  their,  members  by 
lot,  in  such  way  as  to  them  may  seem  most  advantageous, 
and  all  conveyances  made  in  pursuance  of  such  allotment 
shall,  for  all  purposes,  be  valid  and  effectual; 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

That  any  mutual  loan,  homestead  or  building  association 
heretofore  organized  under  the  laws  of  this  State  shall  have 
power  to  meet  and  reorganize  and  provide  for  the  transac- 
tion of  their  future  business  under  the  provisions  of  the  act 
to  which  this  is  a  supplement,  by  giving  notice  thereof  by 
advertisement  for  four  weeks  successively,  at  least  once  in 
each  week,  in  a  newspaper  published  or  circulating  where 
such  company  or  association  is  located,  which  advertisement 
shall  be  signed  by  the  secretary,  and  state  the  time,  place 
and  purpose  for  which  such  meeting  is  called,  and  also  by 
sending  a  written  or  printed  notice  to  each  stockholder  con- 
taining the  same  information ;  when  so  assembled,  they 
shall  have  power,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  stock  present, 
to  change,  alter  or  repeal  their  "present  constitution  and  by- 
laws, and  to  adopt   such  new  constitution  and  by-laws  as 
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they  may  deem  needful  for  their  future  government; 
■provided,  the  same  do  not  conflict  with  the  laws  or  consti- 
tution of  this  State  or  of  the  United  States. 

SUPPLEMENT. 

That  nothing  in  the  act  to  which  this  is  a  supplement 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  any  association  formed  under 
the.  provisions  of  the  said  act  from  taking  a  premium  for 
priority  of  loan  or  acquisition  of  real  estate,  or  discount  on 
the  redemption  of  shares ;  and  that  no  premium  or  discount 
so  taken  for  such  purpose  shall  be  deemed  to  be  usurious. 

SUPPLEMENT. 

That  any  association  which  now  is  or  hereafter  may 
become  incorporated  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  to 
which  this  is  a  further  supplement,  may  issue  shares  of 
stock  in  different  series  to  mature  and  terminate  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  designated  in  and  by  the  constitution  or 
by-laws  of  such  associations  or  any  amendment  lawfully 
made  thereto. 

That  whenever  the  constitution  or  by-laws  of  any  such 
association  make  no  provision  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
same  may  be  amended,  such  association  may  amend  its  con- 
stitution or  by-laws  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  its  members  present  at  such 
meeting ;  provided,  that  the  proposed  amendment  shall  have 
been  submitted  in  writing  and  entered  upon  the  minutes  of 
said  association  at  least  four  weeks  before  a  vote  shall  be 
taken  thereon. 

SUPPLEMENT. 

Whereas,  doubts  have  arisen  as  to  the  legal  right  of  asso- 
ciations formed  or  incorporated  under  or  by  virtue  of  the 
above  mentioned  act  and  the  several  supplements  thereto, 
to  issue  new  or  a  series  of  shares  under  their  original  acts 
of  incorporation ;  and  whereas,  a  number  of  said  associa- 
tions have  issued  new  or  a  series  of  shares,  believing  that 
they  had  a  legal  right  so  to  do ;  now,  in  order  to  remove  all 
doubts  on  the  subject,  and  to  legalize  the  same  and  the 
issuing  of  certificates  of  stock  therefor,  and  to  hereafter 
authorize  the  forming  of  such  new  series : 

Be  it  enacted,  that  all  new  or  series  of  shares  heretofore 
issued  by  any  association  formed  or  incorporated  under  and 
by  virtue  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  a  supplement,  and  the 
several  supplements  thereto,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby 
confirmed  and  made  valid  both  in  law  and  in  equity,  notwith- 
standing the  issue  of  said  new  series  may  have  increased  the 
number  of  shares  of  said -association  beyond  the  limit  fixed 
in  its  certificate  of  incorporation. 


Premiums  not 
to  be 

considered 
usurious. 


Shares  issued 
in  series. 


Amendments 
to  constitu- 
tion and  by- 
laws. 


Shares  issued 
under  pre- 
vious acts. 


Validity  of 

outstanding 

shares. 
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Issues  of  new 
shares. 


Each  series  to 
be  kept 
distinct. 


Change  of 
name  pro- 
vided for. 


Securities 
under  the  old 
name  trans- 
ferred to  the 
new  associa- 
tion. 


That  the  board  of  directors  of  all  associations  heretofore 
incorporated  or  which  may  be  hereafter  incorporated  under 
and  by  virtue  of  the  above  named  act,  and  the  several  sup- 
plements thereto,  are  hereby  empowered  to  authorize  the 
formation  of  a  new  or  a  series  of  shares  upon  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  the  original  shares  of  stock  were 
issued,  whenever  at  least  one  hundred  shares  shall  have 
been  subscribed,  and  to  issue  certificates  of  stock  for  the 
shares  taken  in  said  new  series,  notwithstanding  the  issue 
of  said  new  series  may  increase  the  number  of  shares  of 
said  association  beyond  the  limit  fixed  in  its  certificate  of 
incorporation. 

That  whenever  a  new  series  has  been  or  shall  be  formed 
under  this  supplement,  the  relative  value  of  the  shares  of  the 
respective  series  shall  be  kept  separate  and  distinct,  and  the 
value  thereof  reported  in  an  annual  statement  to  the  share- 
holders. 

That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  association  incorporated 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  a  supple- 
ment, or  otherwise  lawfully  existing  in  this  state,  to  change 
the  name  set  forth  in  its  original  certificate  of  incorporation, 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  board  of  directors  of  such  asso- 
ciation ;  provided,  that  a  certificate  under  the  hands  of  the 
president  and  the  secretary  of  such  association,  setting 
forth  such  proposed  new  name,  and  that  the  same  was 
adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
such  association  at  a  meeting  regularly  held  on  a  date  speci- 
fied in  said  certificate,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the 
county  where  such  association  is  or  shall  be  located,  to  be 
by  him  filed  and  recorded. 

That  the  name  so  certified  to  have  been  adopted  shall, 
from  the  time  of  filing  such  certificate  of  change,  be  the 
true  and  proper  corporate  title  of  such  association  instead 
of  the  name  set  forth  in  the  original  certificate  of  incorpora- 
tion; and  all  deeds,  mortgages,  contracts,  actions,  judg- 
ments, transactions  and  proceedings  whatsoever  heretofore 
or  hereafter  made,  received,  entered  into,  carried  on  or 
done  by  said  association  before  the  adoption  or  certification 
as  aforesaid  of  such  change  of  name,  but  wherein  the  said 
association  shall  have  been  called  by  the  name  so  subse- 
quently adopted,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  as  good,  valid 
and  effectual  in  law  as  though  said  association  were  called 
therein  by  the  name  set  forth  in  its  original  certificate  of 
incorporation. 


PART    II. 


i .    Effects  of  the  Industrial  Depression. 

2.  Child-Labor. 

3.  Effect  of  Reduced  Working-Time  on  Pro- 

duction. 

4.  Trade  And  Industrial  Education. 
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EFFECTS    OF    THE    INDUSTRIAL 
DEPRESSION. 


The  inquiry  conducted  by  the  Bureau  into  the  results  of  the 
industrial  depression  was  undertaken  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
difficulties  to  be  encountered.  Some  results  of  such  a  depression 
cannot  be  told  in  figures  even  approximately.  Other  results,  such 
as  loss  in  working  time,  loss  in  wages  and  loss  in  product,  could  be 
accurately  tabulated  only  after  a  minute  inquiry  and  a  searching 
examination  of  accounts  which  would  be  permitted  at  few  manu- 
facturing establishments.  The  way  to  even  approximate  results 
was  a  difficult  one.  No  two  industries  were  affected  alike,  and  few 
establishments  in  the  same  industry  experienced  like  results.  The 
working  time  changed  monthly,  if  not  weekly.  Changes  in  the 
number  employed  were  probably  more  frequent  ;  and  the  conse- 
quent changes  in  total  wage  payments  were  further  affected  by  the 
changes  in  wage  rates. 

In  the  matter  of  lost  time  there  were  many  factors.  For  those 
who  were  discharged  the  entire  time  was  lost.  For  those  who 
remained  on  the  pay-roll  there  was  lost  time  in  idle  days  and  lost 
time  in  reduced  working  hours.  To  determine,  even  with  approxi- 
mate accuracy,  this  lost  time,  reports  of  weekly  conditions  during 
the  period  covered  by  the  inquiry  would  be  desirable.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  that  could  have  been  obtained  from  a  representative  number 
of  establishments.  Monthly  reports  were  asked  for  the  fifteen 
months  beginning  June  i,  1893,  and  ending  August  31,  1894.  A 
later  date  could  not  have  been  chosen  without  unduly  prolonging 
the  issuance  of  this  report.  Industrial-  conditions  mended  rapidly, 
however,  after  September  1,  1894,  so  that  the  inquiry  made  by  the 
Bureau  covers  practically  the  period  of  the  industrial  depression. 

Monthly  conditions  were  asked,  rather  than  a  general  statement, 
in  the  belief  that  thereby  a  closer  approach   to  accuracy  could  be 
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made.  The  mental  depression  caused  by  the  industrial  depression 
might  unconsciously  result  in  exaggerated  conclusions.  At  the  best, 
the  answers  to  general  questions,  covering  the  period  of  the  depression, 
would  be  mentally  and  hastily  determined  averages,  perhaps  under- 
estimating or  over-estimating  the  actual  results.  But  a  statement 
of  monthly  conditions  demanded  care,  attention  and  an  examination 
of  accounts.  That  so  many  manufacturers  gave  the  necessary  time 
to  it  is  very  gratifying.  Many  others,  it  is  pleasant  to  note, 
reported  that  they  were  too  busy,  when  the  inquiry  was  made  in 
September,  to  give  the  matter  their  attention. 

THE   AREA   COVERED. 

As  only  book  accounts  were  desired,  the  inquiry  was  limited  to 
some  500  establishments  which,  because  of  their  size,  were  .pre- 
sumed to  have  accounts  which  would  facilitate  the  filling  out  of  the 
schedule.  Reports  were  obtained  from  414  establishments,  but 
thirty-six  of  these  were  omitted  from  the  tabulation  because  of  irre- 
medial  defects  in  the  schedules,  or  because  of  inability  to  classify  in 
a  way  to  protect  identity.  The  378  reports  used  represent,  how- 
ever, a  very  large  proportion  of  the  industries  of  the  State,  and  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  figures  given  may  justly  be  accepted  as 
representing  approximately  the  conditions  prevailing  in  Connecticut 
during  the  period  of  industrial  depression  covered  by  the  inquiry. 
Where  similarity  of  classification  made  it  possible,  comparison  was 
made  by  industries  between  the  proportion  of  the  several  industries 
represented  in  this  report  and  the  total  of  such  industries  as  given 
in  the  census  of  1890,  the  basis  of  comparison  being  the  number 
of  employes,  per  industry,  in   1890  and  in  1892.     This,  is  the  result : 
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INDUSTRIES. 


Brass  and  Brass  Goods, 
Carriages  and  Carriage  Parts, 
Clocks,         ...... 

Corsets, 

Cotton,         ..... 
Cutlery  and   Tools,. 

Firearms, 

Hardware,  .... 

Hats, 

Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods, 
Machine  Shops  and  Foundries, 
Musical  Instruments  and  Parts, 
Paper  Mills,        .... 
Paper  Boxes  and  Envelopes, 
Printing  and  Book  Binding, 

Silk, 

Silver-Plated  Ware, 

Twine, 

Wood  Working, 
Woolen  Goods, 


Per  Cent.  Number 
of  Employes 

Represented  of 
Total  Reported  in 

Census  of  1890. 


75  05 
53.73 
48.17 
81.57 
69.72 
70.72 
35.56 
62.14 
26.13 
91.94 
77.05 
87.02 
30.67 
67.59 
44.36 
73.51 
92.89 
60.34 
34.30 
74.46 


It  appears  from  the  foregoing  table  that  about  three-fourths  of 
the  total  of  the  more  important  industries  in  the  State  are  repre- 
sented in  the  figures  obtained  by  the  Bureau's  agents.  Many  minor 
industries  and  many  minor  establishments  were  omitted,  as  also 
such  important  industries  as  the  building  trades  and  kindred 
employments,  and  yet  the  total  of  employes  represented  is  48.17  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  of  employes  in  all  industries  as  given  in 
the  census  of  1890,  and  47.12  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
employes  as  ascertained  in  the  very  exhaustive  inquiry  of  this 
Bureau  for  1892. 

THE  FORM  OF  THE  INQUIRY. 


The  number  of  employes,  the  wages  paid  and  the  hours  of  labor 
in  1892  were  asked  to  furnish  a  basis  of  comparison  with  the  condi- 
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tions  existing  during  the  period  of  industrial  depression,  the  year 
1892  being  chosen  because  it  was  a  fairly  prosperous  year,  and 
because  it  was  near  the  period  of  depression.  The  form  of  the 
inquiry  is  best  shown,  however,  by  the  sample  schedules  which 
follow,  and  which  are  copies  of  representative  schedules  in  the 
several  industries.  The  names  and  the  locations  of  the  establish- 
ments furnishing  the  schedules  are  omitted. 


EFFECTS    OF    THE    INDUSTRIAL    DEPRESSION. 
INDUSTRY— BRASS  GOODS. 

Average  number  employed  in  1892,  .         .         .  200 

Weekly  hours  of  labor  in  1892,         ....  59^ 

Average  monthly  expenditure  for  wages  in  1892,    .         $7,249.00 
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In  June,  1893, 
In  July,  1893, 
In  August,  1893,  . 
In  Sept.,  1893 
In  October,  1893,  . 
In  November,  1893 
In  December,  1893, 
In  January,  1894, 
In  February,  1894, 
In  March,  1894, 
In  April,  1894, 
In  May,  1894, 
In  June,  1894, 
In  July,  1894, 
In  August,  1894, 


DaNylsnEbnetir°efly     ^Sg?"8 
Shut  Down.  of  Labor- 


59)4 

40 
30 
30 
40 

49 
42 
40 
40 
40 
44 
52 
47 
35 
55 


Average  Num-       Total  Paid  in 
ber  Employed.  Wages. 


195 

87.332.32 

187 

6,267.71 

176 

3,614.75 

163 

3,413.18 

168 

3,987.55 

176 

7,001.05 

180 

6,419.33 

178 

3,983.18 

174 

4,952,70 

172 

5,144.24 

174 

5,845.49 

174 

7,545.25 

174 

4,851.71 

174 

4,346,32 

174 

6,542.91 

CHANGES  IN  WAGE  RATES  FROM  JUNE  1.  1893,  TO  AUGUST  31,  1894. 

WERE  GENERAL  REDUCTIONS  MADE  ?   NO. 

Were  all  employes  reduced  equally:  if  so,  what  per  cent.? 

Did  reductions  vary ;  if  so,  what  was  the  highest  and  lowest  per  cent.? 

WERE  PARTIAL  REDUCTIONS  MADE  ?      NO. 

Per  cent,  of  employes  affected  ? 
Per  cent,  wages  reduced  ? 

WERE  INCREASES  MADE  ?      NO. 

Per  cent,  of,  when  general  ? 
When  partial,  per  cent,  of  employes  affected  ? 
Per  cent,  wages  increased  ? 

How  did  production  in  last  fiscal  year  compare  with  that  in  1892  ?     83 
per  cent. 
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INDUSTRY— IRON  FOUNDRY. 

Average  number  employed  in  1892,          ...  80 

Weekly  hours  of  labor  in  1892,         .         ....  60 

Average  monthly  expenditure  for  wages  in  1892.   .  $3,383.38 


Number  of 

Days  Entirely 

Shut  Down. 

Weekly  Hours 
of  Labor. 

Average  Num- 
ber Employed. 

Total  Paid  in 
Wages. 

In  June,  1893, 

2 

60 

78 

$3,730.25    ' 

In  July,  1893, 

6 

60 

79 

3,049.48 

In  August,  1893,  . 

11 

40 

79 

2,640.69 

In  Sept.,  1893, 

11 

40 

74 

1,939.04 

In  October,  1893.  . 

8 

40 

73 

2,759.10 

In  November,  1893, 

10 

40 

73 

3,034.18 

In  December,  1893, 

10 

40 

71 

1,997.15 

In  January,  1894, 

10 

40 

69 

1,507.76 

In  February,  1894, 

10 

40 

68 

■  1,878.77 

In  March,  1894,     . 

10 

40 

66 

2,259.98 

In  April,  1894, 

7 

40 

70 

2,089.52 

In  May,  1894, 

9 

40 

69 

2,443  97 

In  June,  1894, 

7 

40 

69 

2,311.35 

In  July,  1894, 

11 

40 

66 

1,619.78 

In  August,  1894,  . 

6 

40 

67 

2,534.56 

CHANGES  IN  WAGE  RATES  FROM  JUNE  1,  1893,  TO  AUGUST  31,  1894. 

WERE  GENERAL  REDUCTIONS  MADE  ?   YES. 

Were  all  employes  reduced  equally;  if  so,  what  per  cent.?     Yes;  10  per 
cent. 

Did  reductions  vary ;  if  so,  what  was  the  highest  and  lowest  per  cent  ? 

WERE  PARTIAL  REDUCTIONS  MADE  ?      NO. 

Per  cent,  of  employes  affected  ? 
Per  cent,  wages  reduced  ? 

WERE  INCREASES  MADE  ?      NO. 

Per  cent,  of,  when  general  ? 

When  partial,  per  cent,  of  employes  affected  ? 

Per  cent,  wages  increased  ? 

How  did  production  in  last  fiscal  year  compare  with  that  in  1892  ?     About 
two-thirds. 


EFFECTS    OF    THE    INDUSTRIAL    DEPRESSION. 

INDUSTRY— CORSET  MANUFACTURING. 

Average  number  employed  in  1892,        .         .         .  850 

Weekly  hours  of  labor  in.  1892,      ....  60 

Average  monthly  expenditure  for  wages  in  1892,  $24,750.00 
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Number  of 

Days  Entirely 

Shut  Down. 

Weekly  Hours 
of  Labor. 

Average  Num- 
ber Employed. 

Total  Paid  in 
Wages. 

In  June,  1893, 

60 

1,000 

$29,400.00 

In  July,  1893, 

3 

50 

1,000 

24,400.00 

In  August,  1893,  . 

10 

40 

950 

15,991.00 

In  Sept.,  1893, 

10 

30 

900 

13874.00 

In  October,  1893, 

12 

32 

850 

13,400  00 

In  November,  1893. 

11 

40 

800 

14,764.00 

In  December,  1893, 

13 

40 

750 

15,684.00 

In  January,  1894, 

11 

40 

700 

15,452.00 

In  February,  1894, 

11 

40 

700 

15,396.00 

In  March,  1894,     . 

11 

50 

650 

17,564.00 

In  April,  1894,       . 

4 

50 

700 

18,692.00 

In  May,  1894, 

60 

750 

20,113.00 

In  June,  1894, 

55 

750 

19,247.00 

In  July,  1894, 

55 

750 

19,722.00 

In  August,  1894,  . 

55 

750 

19,988.00 

CHANGES  IN  WAGE  RATES  FROM  JUNE  1,  1893,  TO  AUGUST  31,  1894. 

WERE  GENERAL  REDUCTIONS  MADE?   YES. 

Were  all  employes  reduced  equally;    if  so,  what  per  cent.?     Average, 
about  5  per  cent. 

Did  reductions  vary;    if  so,  what  was  the  highest  and  lowest  per  cent? 

WERE  PARTIAL  REDUCTIONS  MADE? 

Per  cent,  of  employes  affected? 
Per  cent,  wages  reduced? 

WERE  INCREASES  MADE? 

Per  cent,  of,  when  general?  - 
When  partial,  per  cent,  of  employes  affected? 
Per  cent,  wages  increased? 

How  did  production  in  last  fiscal  year  compare  with  that  in  1892?    About 
two-thirds  as  much  in  1893-94  as  in  1892-'93. 
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INDUSTRY-COTTON   MANUFACTURING. 

Average  number  employed  in  1892,        .         .        .  515 

Weekly  hours  of  labor  in  1892,      ....  60 

Average  monthly  expenditure  for  wages  in  1892,  $13,014.00 


Number  of 

Days  Entirely 

Shut  Down. 

Weekly  Hours 
of  Labor. 

Average  Num- 
ber Employed. 

Total  Paid  in 
Wages. 

In  June,  1893, 

.• 

60 

595 

$13,917.29  , 

In  July,  1893, 

2 

60 

548     • 

14,160.06 

In  August,  1893,   . 

27 

In  Sept.,  1893, 

13 

60 

273 

3,451.90 

In  October,  1893, 

60 

285 

6,657.39 

In  November,  1893, 

60 

293 

6,949.00 

In  December,  1893, 

60 

453 

12,106.14  * 

In  January,  1894, 

60 

514 

11,317.40 

In  February,  1894, 

60 

515 

12,017.79 

In  March,  1894,     . 

60 

539 

14,802.89 

In  April,  1894, 

60 

535 

12,468.59 

In  May,  1894, 

1 

60 

533 

12,942.09 

In  June,  1894, 

1 

60    - 

541 

14,941.07 

In  July,  1894, 

5 

60 

437 

9,371.71 

In  August,  1894,   . 

1 

60 

535 

13,036.38 

CHANGES  IN  WAGE  RATES  FROM  JUNE  1,  1893,  TO  AUGUST  31,  1894. 

WERE  GENERAL  REDUCTIONS  MADE?   YES. 

Were  all  employes  reduced  equally;   if  so,  what  per  cent,?  .  10  per  cent. 
Did  reductions  vary;    if  so,  what  was  the  highest  and  lowest  per  cent.? 

WERE  PARTIAL  REDUCTIONS  MADE?   NO. 

Per  cent,  of  employes  affected? 
Per  cent,  wages  reduced? 

WERE  INCREASES  MADE?        NO. 

Per  cent,  of,  when  general? 
When  partial,  per  cent,  of  employes  affected? 
Per  cent,  wages  increased? 

How  did  production  in  last  fiscal  year  compare  with  that  in  1892?    About 
86  per  cent,  of  '92. 


EFFECTS    OF    THE    INDUSTRIAL    DEPRESSION. 
INDUSTRY— CARPENTERS'  TOOLS. 

Average  number  employed  in  1892,         .         .         .  445 

Weekly  hours  of  labor  in  1892        ....  GO 

Average  monthly  expenditure  for  wages  in  1892,  $22,041.24 
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Number  of 

Days  Entirely 

Shut  Down. 


In  June,  1893, 
In  July.  1893, 
In  August,  1893,  . 
In  Sept..  1893, 
In  October,  1893, 
In  November.  1893, 
In  December,  1893, 
In  January,  1894, 
In  February,  1894, 
In  March,  1894, 
In  April,  1894, 
In  May,  1894, 
In  June,  1894, 
In  July,  1894, 
In  August,  1894, 


Weekly  Hours 
of  Labor. 


60 
60 
30 
30 
30 
32 
32 
42 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 


Average  Num- 
ber Employed. 

Total  Paid  in 
Wages. 

450 

$27,212.53 

450 

17,244.68 

450 

16,653.91 

450 

10,170.70 

350 

12,608.95 

350 

11,096.44 

350 

15,471.38 

350 

5,626.80 

350 

11,965.80 

350 

12,771.78 

350 

15,366.54 

350 

14,797.70 

350 

14,052.24 

350 

10,724.75 

350 

13,152.38 

CHANGES  IN  WAGE  RATES  FROM  JUNE  1,  1893,  TO  AUGUST  81,  1894. 

WERE  GENERAL  REDUCTIONS  MADE? 

Were  all  employes  reduced  equally;  if  so,  what  per  cent.? 

Did  reductions  vary;  if  so,  what  was  the  highest  and  lowest  per  cent.? 

WERE  PARTIAL  REDUCTIONS  MADE?       YES. 

Per  cent,  of  employes  affected?     About  85  per  cent. 
Per  cent,  wages  reduced?     5  to  12^  per  cent. 

WERE  INCREASES  MADE?       VERY  FEW. 

Per  cent,  of,  when  general? 
When  partial,  per  cent,  of  employes  affected? 
Per  cent,  wages  increased? 

How  did  production  in  last  fiscal  year  compare  with  that  in  1892?     About 
25  per  cent.  less. 
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INDUSTRY— HARDWARE. 

Average  number  employed  in  1892, 

Weekly  hours  of  labor  in  1892,      .        .         .     ,    . ' 

Average  monthly  expenditure  for  wages  in  1892, 


360 
60 

$11,586.00 


Number  of 

Days  Entirely 

Shut  Down. 

"Weekly  Hours 
of  Labor. 

Average  Num- 
ber Employed. 

Total  Paid  in 
Wages. 

In  June,  1893, 

60 

325 

$11,999.58 

In  July,  1893, 

11 

36 

260 

6,061.24 

In  August,  1893,  . 

12 

36 

260 

7,857.44 

In  Sept.,  1893, 

11 

36    ' 

265 

7,384.10 

In  October,  1893, 

7 

40 

268 

7,275.17 

In  November,  1893, 

4 

40 

271 

8,348.52 

In  December,  1893, 

5 

40 

282 

8,681.85 

In  January,  1894, 

5 

40 

287 

8,409  32 

In  February,  1894, 

2 

42 

300 

9,288.28 

In  March,  1894,    . 

2 

40 

306 

11,261.11 

In  April,  1894,       . 

1 

48^ 

327 

10,663.05 

In  May.  1894, 

4 

mi 

325 

10,459.58 

In  June,  1894, 

1 

45 

309     ■ 

li,494.42 

In  July,  1894, 

13 

33 

286 

5,597.34 

In  August,  1894    . 

9 

403^ 

"   295 

7,899.69 

CHANGES  IN  WAGE  RATES  FROM  JUNE  1,  1893    TO  AUGUST  31,  1894. 

WERE  GENERAL  REDUCTIONS  MADE?   YES. 

Were  all  employes  reduced  equally;  if  so,  what  per  cent?     10  per  cent. 
Did  reductions  vary ;  if  so,  what  was  the  highest  and  lowest  per  cent? 

WERE  PARTIAL  REDUCTIONS  MADE?      NO. 

Per  cent,  of  employes  affected? 
Per  cent,  wages  reduced? 

WERE  INCREASES  MADE?      NO. 

Per  cent,  of,  when  general? 

When  partial,  per  cent,  of  employes  affected? 

Per  cent,  wages  increased? 

How  did  production  in  last  fiscal  year  compare  with  that  in  1892? 


EFFECTS    OF    THE    INDUSTRIAL    DEPRESSION. 

INDUSTRY— KNIT  UNDERWEAR. 

Average  number  employed  in  1892,  .         .         .  150 

Weekly  hours  of  labor  in  1892,         .        .         .        .  59 

Average  monthly  expenditure  for  wages  in  1892,  .        $4,542.11 
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Number  of 

Days  Entirely 

Shut  Down. 

Weekly  Hours 
of  Labor. 

Average  Num- 
ber Employed. 

Total  Paid  in 
Wages. 

In  June,  1893, 

59 

150 

$4,514.52 

In  July,  1893, 

8 

59 

150 

3,165.04 

In  August,  1893,  . 

59 

150 

3,684.86 

In  Sept.,  1893, 

59 

150 

2,398.56 

In  October,  1893, 

59 

150 

4,607.51 

In  November,  1893, 

1 

59 

150 

4,146.16 

In  December,  1893, 

59 

150 

5,535.12 

In  January,  1894, 

7 

32 

150 

2,122.29 

In  February,  1894, 

8 

32 

150 

2,437.88 

In  March,  1894,    . 

8 

32 

150 

2,307.29 

In  April,  1894,       . 

2 

48 

150 

3,590.52 

In  May,  1894, 

8 

32 

150 

2,612.67 

In  June,  1894, 

48 

150 

3,808.93 

In  July,  1894, 

5 

48 

150 

3,286.96 

In  August,  1894,    . 

4 

48 

150 

2,949.23 

CHANGES  IN  WAGE  RATES  FROM  JUNE  1,  1893,  TO  AUGUST  31,  1894. 

WERE  GENERAL  REDUCTIONS  MADE? 

Were  all  employes  reduced  equally;  if  so,  what  per  cent? 

Did  reductions  vary;  if  so,  what  was  the  highest  and  lowest  per  cent? 

WERE  PARTIAL  REDUCTIONS  MADE?      YES. 

Per  cent,  of  employes  affected  ?     1  per  cent. 

Per  cent,  wages  reduced?     Equalized  prices  on  piece-work. 

WERE  INCREASES  MADE?      NO. 

Per  cent,  of,  when  general? 

When  partial,  per  cent,  of  employes  affected? 

Percent,  wages  increased? 

How  did  production  in  last  fiscal  year  compare  with  that  in  1892? 
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INDUSTRY- MACHINERY. 

Average  number  employed  in  1892,         .        . 
Weekly  hours  of  labor  in  1892,      .  , 

Average  monthly  expenditure  for  wages  in  1892, 


354 
61 

$16,469.38 


Number  of 

Days  Entirely 

Shut  Down. 

Weekly  Hours 
of  Labor. 

Average  Num- 
ber Employed. 

Total  Paid  in 
Wages. 

In  June,  1893, 

4 

61 

343 

$15,932.58 

In  July,  1893, 

1 

61 

33B 

15,701.80 

In  August,  1893,  . 

61 

178 

8,991.73 

In  Sept.,  1893, 

61, 

168 

6,557.95 

In  October,  1893, 

61 

128 

5,537.87 

In  November,  1893, 

48-60 

153 

5,903.49 

In  December,  1893, 

1 

48 

163 

6,861.28 

In  January,  1894, 

55 

183 

8,257.81 

In  February,  1894, 

-• 

58 

183 

9,550.85 

In  March,  1894,     . 

58 

223 

11,157.22 

In  April,  1894, 

58 

248 

11,384.69 

In  May,  1894, 

1 

58 

253 

10,879.08 

In  June,  1894, 

1 

'  58 

248 

10,054.34 

In  July,  1894, 

1 

58 

253 

11,468.27 

In  August,  1894,   . 

58 

.      258 

12,976.85 

CHANGES  IN  WAGE  RATES  FROM  JUNE  1,  1893,  TO  AUGUST  31,  1894. 

WERE  GENERAL  REDUCTIONS  MADE?   NO. 

Were  all  employes  reduced  equally;  if  so,  what  per  cent.? 

Did  reductions  vary;  if  so,  what  was  the  highest  and  lowest  per  ceut.? 

WERE  PARTIAL  REDUCTIONS  MADE?      YES. 

Per  cent,  of  employes  affected?     Very  small. 

Per  cent,  wages  reduced?     Very  small  (can  not  estimate). 

WERE  INCREASES  MADE?      NO. 

Per  cent,  of,  when  general? 
When  partial,  per  cent,  of  employes  affected? 
Per  cent,  wages  increased? 

Hoav  did  production  in  last  fiscal  year  compare  with  that  in  1892?     About 
two-thirds. 


EFFECTS    OF    THE    INDUSTRIAL    DEPRESSION. 
INDUSTRY-  RUBBER. 

Average  number  employed  in  1892, 

Weekly  hours  of  labor  in  1892, 

Average  monthly  expenditure  for  wages  in  1892,  .        $ 
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82 

60 

i, 974. 42 


Number  of 

Days  Entirely 

Shut  Down. 

Weekly  Hours 
of  Labor. 

Average  Num- 
ber Employed. 

Total  Paid  in 
Wages. 

In  June,  1893, 

.. 

60 

95 

$3,183.27 

In  July,  1893, 

1 

60 

95 

4,020  17 

In  August,  1893,  . 

60 

86 

3,438.46 

In  Sept.,  1893, 

1 

54 

86 

2,480.55 

In  October,  1893, 

54 

86 

2,393.67 

In  November,  1893, 

4 

45 

86 

3,601.48 

In  December,  1893, 

1 

45 

86 

2,943.34 

In  January,  1894, 

2 

54 

86 

2,016.50 

In  February,  j894, 

54 

86 

2,823.13 

In  March,  1894,     . 

54 

86 

2,785.66 

In  April,  1894,      . 

54 

72 

2,169.15 

In  May,  1894, 

54 

60 

2,016.08 

In  June,  1894, 

54 

60 

2,354.67 

In  July,  1894, 

54 

60 

1,654.06 

In  August,  1894,   . 

54 

60 

1,901.90 

CHANGES  IN  WAGE  RATES  FROM  JUNE  1,  1893,  TO  AUGUST  31,  1894. 

WERE  GENERAL  REDUCTIONS  MADE? 

Were  all  employes  reduced  equally;  if  so,  what  per  cent.? 

Did  reductions  vary;   if  so  what  was  the  highest  and  lowest  per  cent.? 

WERE  PARTIAL  REDUCTIONS  MADE?      YES. 

Per  cent,  of  employes  affected?    50  per  cent. 
Per  cent,  wages  reduced?     10  to  20  per  cent. 

WERE  INCREASES  MADE?        NO. 

Per  cent,  of,  when  general? 
When  partial,  per  cent,  of  employees  affected? 
Per  cent,  wages  increased? 

How  did  production  in  last  fiscal  year  compare  with  that  in  1892?     In- 
creased 3  per  cent. 


l8o  BUREAU    OF    LABOR    STATISTICS. 

INDUSTRY-SILK. 

Average  number  employed  in  1892, 

Weekly  hours  of  labor  in  1892, 

Average  monthly  expenditure  for  wages  in  1892, 


200 

00 

$6,464.44 


Number  of 

Days  Entirely 

Shut  Down. 

Weekly  Hours 
of  Labor. 

Average  Num- 
ber Employed. 

Total  Paid  in 
Wages. 

In  June,  1893, 

60 

194 

$6,537.78 

In  July,  1893, 

6 

60 

190 

5,700.86 

In  August,  1893,   . 

12 

30 

185 

4,175.55 

In  Sept.,  1893, 

12 

30 

174 

4,597.73 

In  October,  1893, 

30 

133 

3,793.88 

In  November,  1893, 

6 

50 

125 

3,334  28 

In  December,  1893, 

2 

45 

99 

3,516.10 

In  January,  1894, 

45 

125 

4,332.39 

In  February,  1894, 

60 

161 

4,649.52 

In  Marcb,  1894,     . 

60 

235 

7,168.29 

In  April,  1894, 

60 

229 

7,075.16    • 

In  May,  1894, 

38 

224 

5,875.28 

In  June,  1894, 

12 

33 

189      • 

5,188.81 

In  July,  1894, 

11 

33 

175 

3,871.87 

In  August,  1894,  . 

' 

60 

184 

5,162.16 

CHANGES  IN  WAGE  RATES  FROM  JUNE  1.  1893,  TO  AUGUST  31,  1894. 

WEKE  GENERAL,  REDUCTIONS  MADE? 

Were  all  employes  reduced  equally ;  if  so,  what  per  cent.  ? 

Did  reductions  vary;   if  so,  what  was  the  highest  and  lowest  per  cent.? 

WERE  PARTIAL  REDUCTIONS  MADE?   YES. 

Per  cent,  of  employes  affected  ?    50  per  cent. 
Per  cent,  wages  reduced?     10  per  cent. 

WERE  INCREASES  MADE?        NO. 

Per  cent,  of,  when  general  ? 

When  partial,  per  cent,  of  employees  affected? 

Per  cent,  wages  increased? 

How  did  production  in  last  fiscal  year  compare  with  that  in  1892? 


EFFECTS    OF    THE    INDUSTRIAL    DEPRESSION. 

INDUSTRY-SILVER-PLATED    WARE. 

Average  number  employed  in  1892, 

Weekly  hours  of  labor  in  1892 

Average  monthly  expenditure  for  wages  in  1892,  $2( 
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Air, 

GO 

,854.38 


Number  of 

Days  Entirely 

Shut  Down. 

Weekly  Hours 
of  Labor. 

Average  Num- 
ber Employed. 

Total  Paid  in 
Wages. 

In  June.  1893, 

60 

345 

$23,910.71 

In  July,  1893, 

11 

60 

300 

13,712  48 

In  August,  1893,   . 

'  13 

30 

310 

12,783.31 

In  Sept.,  1893, 

60 

307 

17,158.63 

In  October,  1893, 

1 

60 

288 

13,197.38 

In  November,  1893, 

2 

60 

353 

17,346.51 

In  December,  1893, 

60 

343 

21,627.22 

In  January,  1891, 

11 

60 

239 

8,148.34 

In  February,  1894, 

■■ 

48 

325 

14,153.36 

In  March,  1894,     . 

1 

60 

344 

19,263.18 

In  April,  1894, 

60 

360 

17,510.53 

In  May,  1894, 

4 

47 

344 

15,177.16 

In  June,  1894, 

5 

40 

344 

16,331.60 

In  July,  1894, 

12 

44 

251 

7,830.43 

In  August,  1894,   . 

48 

357 

19,300.55 

CHANGES  IN  WAGE  RATES  EROM  JUNE  1,  1893,  TO  AUGUST  31,  1894. 

WERE  GENERAL  REDUCTIONS  MADE? 

Were  all  employes  reduced  equally ;  if  so,  what  per  cent ! 

Did  reductions  vary ;   if  so,  what  was  the  highest  and  lowest  per  cent.? 

WERE  PARTIAL  REDUCTIONS  MADE?      YES. 

Per  cent,  of  employes  affected?    20  per  cent. 
Per  cent,  wages  reduced?     10  per  cent. 

WERE  INCREASES  MADE?      YES. 

Per  cent,  of,  when  general? 

When  partial,  per  cent,  of  employes  affected?     Not  more  than  2  per  cent. 
Per  cent,  wages  increased?    Probably  10  per  cent. 

How  did  production  in  last  fiscal  year  compare  with  that  in  1892?     25 
per  cent.  less. 
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INDUSTRY— WOOLEN   MANUFACTURING. 

Average  number  employed  in  1892,  .         .         .  190 

Weekly  hours  of  labor  in  1892,        .....  60 

Average  monthly  expenditure  for  wages  in  1892,  $6,950.00 


Number  of 

Days  Entirely 

Shut  Down. 

Weekly  Hours 
of  Labor. 

Average  Num- 
ber Employed. 

Total  Paid  in 
Wages. 

In  June,  1893, 

60 

190 

$7,742.00 

In  July,  1893, 

6 

60 

190 

5,404.00 

In  August,  1893,   . 

60 

190 

7,366.00 

In  Sept.,  1893, 

8 

60    ' 

190 

5,485.00 

In  October,  1893, 

26 

In  November,  1893, 

25 

.... 

In  December,  1893, 

60 

170 

4,400.00 

In  January,  1894, 

60 

170 

5,162.00 

In  February,  1894, 

10 

60 

170 

• 

3,000.00 

In  March,  1894,     . 

60 

170 

5,385.00 

In  April,  1894, 

6 

60 

170 

4,120.00    • 

In  May,  1894, 

60 

160 

6,432.00 

In  June,  1894, 

6 

60 

160     -. 

3,825.00 

In  July,  1894, 

10 

60 

150 

3,880.00 

In  August,  1894,   . 

6 

60 

150 

4,345.00 

CHANGES  IN  WAGE  RATES  FROM  JUNE  1,  1893,  TO  AUGUST  31,  1894. 

WERE  GENERAL  REDUCTIONS  MADE?   YES. 

Were  all  employes  reduced  equally;    if  so,  what  per  cent.?  .   10  per  cent. 
Did  reductions  vary;    if  so,  what  was  the  highest  and  lowest  per  cent.? 

WERE  PARTIAL  REDUCTIONS  MADE? 

Per  cent,  of  employes  affected? 
Per  cent,  wages  reduced? 

WERE  INCREASES  MADE? 

Per  cent,  of,  when  general? 

When  partial,  per  cent,  of  employes  affected? 

Per  cent,  wages  increased? 

How  did  production  in  last  fiscal  year  compare  with  that  in  1892? 


EFFECTS    OK    THE    INDUSTRIAL     DEPRESSION.  I  S3 

METHOD  OF   TABULATION. 

In  the  tabulation  comparison  was  made  between  the  wages  paid 
monthly  during  the  depression  and  the  average  monthly  payments  in 
wages  in  1892,  as  also  between  the  number  employed  monthly  during 
the  depression  and  the  average  number  employed  in  1892.  In  the 
matter  of  time  or  hours  worked  comparison  could  not  be  made 
directly  with  1892,  as  the  actual  conditions  existing  during  that  year 
were  not  known.  It  was  not  deemed  practicable  to  attempt  to 
ascertain  them,  although  they  would  be  very  desirable  in  an  inquiry 
of  this  character.  The  difficulties  encountered  in  ascertaining  pres- 
ent conditions  would  be  trebled  in  an  attempt  to  learn  minutely 
past  conditions.  The  comparison,  therefore,  as  to  time  worked 
was  made  between  the  actual  conditions  existing  during  the  period 
of  depression  and  what  may  be  termed  an  ideal  condition  of  full 
time.  Calculation  was  made  for  each  establishment  of  what  would 
be  full  time  if  the  average  number  of  employes  reported  for  1892 
were  employed  the  usual  (1892)  working  hours  during  each  work 
day  of  the  fifteen  months  of  the  depression  covered  by  the  inquiry. 
So  that  the  "per  cent,  hours  worked  of  full  time/-'  as  given  in  the 
tables,  is  the  per  cent,  of  hours  worked  of  the  possible  full  time  if 
industrial  conditions  had  made  it  advisable  to  keep  in  steady 
employment  during  the  fifteen  months  from  June  r,  1893,  to  Sep- 
tember 1,  1894,  the  average  number  employed  in  1892. 

As  there  were  variations  monthly  during  the  depression  in  the 
number  employed  and  the  hours  worked,  it  was  necessary,  in  order 
to  institute  a  comparison,  to  reduce  the  time  worked,  as  also  the 
full  time,  to  the  basis  of  one  employe  working  the  number  of  hours 
equivalent  to  a  less  number  of  hours  for  a  larger  number  of 
employes.  For  illustration  of  the  method,  take  the  first  of  the  pre- 
ceding sample  schedules  given,  a  schedule  from  an  establishment  in 
the  brass  industry.  This  establishment  employed  in  1892  an  aver- 
age of  200  people,  who  worked  fifty-nine  and  one-half  hours  weekly, 
or  ten  hours  daily  on  five  days  of  the  week  and  nine  and  one-half 
hours  on  Saturday.  If  that  number  of  people  had  worked  full  time 
in  June,  1893,  each  of  them  would  have  worked  258  hours,  and  the 
total  of  hours  worked  would  be  200  times  25 8,  or  51,60c 
hours.  During  that  month'  195  people  were  employed  at 
fifty-nine  and  one-half  hours  weekly,  so  that  the  hours  worked  were 
50,310,  and  the  per  cent,  hours  worked  of  full  time  for  that 
establishment  in  June,  1893,  was  97.50.  This  calculation  was  made 
for  each  month  for  each  establishment. 
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RESULTS    FOR    ALL    INDUSTRIES. 

The  total  of  full  time  for  all  of  the  378  establishments  for  the 
fifteen  months  was  252,475,921  hours,  and  the  total  of  hours  worked 
was  173,855,817.  The  percentage  of  hours  worked  of  full  time  for 
all  establishments  was  68.86,  or  about  two-thirds.  If  comparison 
could  be  made  between  actual  conditions  in  1892  and  conditions 
during  the  depression  the  percentage  given  would  be  larger,  as 
there  was  undoubtedly  some  lost  time  in  1892.  The  average  num- 
ber reported  as  employed  in  the  378  establishments  in  1892  -was 
72,227,  while  the  monthly  average  of  employes  during  the  depression 
was  61,269,  or  84.83  per  cent,  of  the  number  employed  in  1892. 
The  average  monthly  payments  for  wages  in  the  378  establishments 
in  1892  were  $2,715,391.55,  while  during  the  depression  they  were 
$2,034,917.13,  or  74.94  per  cent.,  a  decrease  of  about  twenty-five 
per  cent. 

PERCENTAGES  FOR  EACH  INDUSTRY. 

The  percentages  obtained  by  comparison  for  each  of  the  twenty- 
seven  industries  represented  vary  widely,  in  many  instances,  from 
the  percentages  as  given  for  all  the  establishments  in  all  industries, 
as  some  industries  were  affected  more  than  others  by  the  depression. 
These  percentages,  per  industry,  follow  : 
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JUNE,     1893,    TO    SEPTEMBER,     1894. 


INDUSTRIES. 


Boots  and  Shoes  and  Leather  Goods, 
Brass  and  Brass  Goods, 
Buttons,  Buckles  and  Pins, 
Carriages  and  Carriage  Parts,    . 
Cast  Iron  and  Forgings, 

Clocks, 

Corsets, 

Cotton, 

Cutlery  and  Tools,  .... 

Firearms, 

Hardware,         ...... 

Hats, 

Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods,     . 

Machine  Shops, 

Manufactures  of  Cotton  Goods, 
Musical  Instruments  and  Parts, 
Paper  Mills,      ...... 

Paper  Boxes  and  Envelopes, 
Printing  and  Book  Binding, 
Rubber  and  Elastic  Goods, 

Silk, 

Silver-Plated  Ware 

Stone  Cutting, 

Twine, 

Wire  and  Wire  Goods, 

Wood-working, 

Woolen  Goods,        ..... 


Per  Cent. 

Hours 
Worked  of 
Full  Time. 


70.86 
70.19 
69.97 
60.25 
61.34 
75.66 
71.48 
80.92 
53.10 
53.05 
63.96 
79.74 
70.21 
65.77 
65.82 
46.66 
84.88 
78.61 
89.47 
82.50 
63.59 
59.67 
53.12 
79.70 
64.93 
70.16 
57.77 


Per  Cent. 
Average  No 

Employed 
of  Average 
No.  in  1892. 


84.39 
81.55 
79.26 
81.62 
101.61 
89.21 
92.84 
85.16 
59.86 
80.13 
92.42 
81.20 
82.32 
81.03 
59.90 
95.55 
84.18 
90.21 
92.31 
92.50 
86.77 
67. 70 
93  14 
73.56 
■  87.50 
74.56 


Per  Cent. 

Monthly 

Average 

Wages  Paid 

of  Monthly 

Average  in 

1892. 


77.34 
76.27 
72.26 
71.29 
74.42 
82.36 
78.77 
84.07 
63.87 
57.46 
75.75 
78.56 
74  82 
74.10 
83.74 
56.25 
87.28 
82.29 
97.28 
80.08 
75.42 
68.95 
64.34 
92.86 
68.29 
74.60 
61.34 
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REDUCTION    IN    WAGE    PAYMENTS. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  large  majority  of  the  industries  retained 
on  the  pay-rolls  a  large  percentage  of  the  ordinary  number  of 
employes.  The  reduction  made  necessary  by  the  depression  was 
largely  in  the  working  time,  and  this,  is  reflected,  with  the  nearest 
approach  to  accuracy,  in  the  lessening  of  the  payments  on  account 
of  wages.  The  deepest  reduction  of  wage  payments  was  in  the 
musical  instrument  industry,  where  the  monthly  average  was  only 
56.25  per  cent,  of  the  average  in  1892.  The  reduction  in  the  fire- 
arms industry  was  almost  as  large — 57.46  per  cent.  Of  the  larger 
industries,  woolen  goods  manufacture  felt  most  keenly  the  effect  of 
the  depression,  the  monthly  wage  payments  being  reduced  to  61.34 
per  cent,  of  the  average  in  1892.  There  was  almost  as  great  a 
reduction  in  the  cutlery  industry,  and  in  the  quarrying  and  finishing 
of  stone.  In  wire  and  wire  goods  and  in  silver-plated  ware  the 
reduction  in  monthly  average  wage  payments  was  over  thirty  per 
cent.  In  the  other  industries  the  monthly  average  wage  payments 
during  the  depression  were  about  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
monthly  average  in  1892,  the  payments  in  no  one  of  the  industries 
falling  below  seventy  per  cent.,  and  in  the  majority  of  the  industries 
being  over  seventy-five  per  cent.  In  the  manufacture  of  paper  and 
twine,  and  in  printing  and  book-binding,  the  percentage  was 
unusually  high.  It  was  high  also  in  the  cotton  industry  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  articles  of  cotton  cloth.  In  connection  with  the 
percentage  in  the  hat-making  industry  the  explanation  .  should  be 
made  that  the  statistics  do  not  include  any  of  the  hat  shops  in 
Danbury,  the  labor  troubles  in  that  center  of  the  hat  industry  creat- 
ing conditions  not  conducive  to  an  intelligent  presentation  of 
normal  facts. 

THE    LOWEST    POINTS    IN    THE    DEPRESSION. 

A  study  of  the  tables  which  follow  this  analysis  shows  that  the 
lowest  points  of  the  depression  were  in  January  and  July  of  1894, 
though  the  bottom  was  touched  in  several  industries  in  the  fall  of 
1893.  In  the  majority  of  the  industries,  and  excepting  those  whose 
output  is  governed  largely  by  the  seasons,  there  was  a  variable  fall 
in  wage  payments  from  June,  1893,  to  September  of  that  year,  fol- 
lowed by  a  variable  rise  in  October  and  November,  a  decrease  in 
December,  1893,  and  January.  1894,  an  increase  to  June,  a  notable 
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fall  in  July  and  a  final  improvement  in  August.  The  conditions  in 
August,  1894,  as  shown  by  the  percentages  of  time  worked,  of  num- 
ber employed  and  of  wages  paid,  were  better  than  in  August,  1893, 
in  fifteen  of  the  twenty-seven  industries  in  the  classification — in  the 
manufacture  of  leather  goods,  of  buttons,  brass,  carriages,  clocks, 
corsets,  cotton,  firearms,  hardware,  hats,  musical  instruments,  paper 
boxes,  rubber  goods,  silver-ware  and  wire  ;  while  the  conditions  were 
worse  in  twelve  industries — cast  iron,  cutlery,  hosiery,  machine- 
building,  the  manufacture  of  articles  from  cotton  fabric,  paper 
making,  printing,  silk  weaving,  stone-cutting,  twine,  wood-working 
and  woolen  goods. 

ESTIMATED    PRODUCTION. 

The  estimated  product  during  the  depression  was  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  normal  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  and  of  buttons, 
in  brass  goods,  cast-iron,  corsets,  hardware,  hosiery,  rubber  goods, 
silk  and  wood-working.  It  was  more  than  three-quarters  in  the 
manufacture  of  clocks,  cotton  goods,  cotton  clothing,  paper  boxes, 
hats,  paper  and  twine,  and  in  the  printing  business,  being  an  esti- 
mated ninety-five  per  .cent,  in  the  last  named,  ninety  per  cent,  in 
paper  and  in  twine,  and  eighty-five  per  cent,  in  cotton.  The  lowest 
production  was  in  musical  instruments,  where  it  was  only  a  little 
more  than  half  of  the  normal.  In  wool,  in  cutlery  and  in  firearms 
it  was  about  sixty  per  cent.,  and  in  stone-cutting,  in  wire  goods,  in 
machine-building,  in  carriage-making  and  in  silver- ware  the  produc- 
tion was  about  two-thirds. 

WORKING    TIME. 

While  the  great  majority  of  the  establishments  reduced  working 
time  and  lessened  the  number  of  employes,  a  few  establishments, 
either  because  of  specialty  in  product  or  for  other  reasons  not 
known,  found  it  profitable  to  run  their  works  on  full  time  through- 
out the  depression,  some  of  them  even  employing  more  people  and 
doing  a  larger  business.  This  last  fact  was  most  notable  in  the 
manufacture  of  brass  and  of  cotton  goods  and  of  hats.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  manufacturers  of  musical  instruments  ran  their 
establishments  less  than  half  time,  cutlery  and  firearms  shops  ran  a 
little  more  than  half  time,  and  in  the  carriage  and  wool  industry 
several  establishments  ran  less  than  half  time,  the  idle  months 
appearing  more  frequently  in  the  schedules  of  the  woolen  industry 
than  in  any  other. 
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CHANGES    IN    WAGE    RATES. 

A  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  establishments  represented 
reduced  the  rate  of  wages.  The  reductions,  as  reported,  will  be 
found  in  the  tables.  The  most  common  percentage  of  reduction 
was  ten.  In  many  cases  the  reduction  did  not  affect  all  of  the 
employes.  The  industries  in  which  wage-rate  cutting  was  most 
frequently  reported  are  the  manufacture  of  musical  instruments, 
stone-cutting,  cotton,  carriage-making,  wool,  hosiery  and  knit 
goods,  wire  goods,  cast-iron  and  forgings,  hardware  and  cutlery.  In 
several  industries  not  over  one-third  of  the  establishments  reported 
reductions  in  wage  rates,  and  in  the  one  industry  of  printing  and 
book-binding  no  changes  in  wage  rates' were  reported.  There  were 
reports  of  a  slight  increase  in  wage  rates,  sometimes  restricted  to  a 
portion  of  the  employes,  in  sixteen  establishments,  three  of  them 
being  woolen  mills.  In  four  instances  the  increase  was  a  restora- 
tion of  part  of  a  previous  reduction,  three  of  the  four  instances  being 
in  woolen  mills. 

All  the  details  supplied  by  the  schedules  are  presented  in  the 
succeeding  tables  by  establishments,  industries  and  months.  Each 
of  the  establishments  is  given  a  serial  number,  which  it  retains 
through  the  tables. 

BOOTS,  SHOES  AND  LEATHER  GOODS. 

HOURS,    EMPLOYES   AND   WAGES   BY   ESTABLISHMENTS'. 


Per  Cent. 

Hours 

Worked 

of  Full 

Time. 

Average  Number 
Employed. 

Per  Cent. 
Average 
Number 

Employed 

of 

Average 

in  1892. 

Average  Monthly  Pay- 
ments in  Wages. 

Per  Cent. 
Monthly 

"2* 
»  2. 

In  1892. 

June, 

1893  to 

August, 

1894. 

In  1892. 

June.  1893, 

to 
Aug.,  1894. 

Average 
Wages 
Paid  of 

Average 
in  1892. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

79  86 
86.75 
89.38 

50.29 
69.10 
75  44 

75 
75 
40 
80 

160 
35 

175 

66 

75 
40 
76 

109 
26 

164 

88.00 
100.00 
100.00 
95.00 
68  12 
74.29 
93.71 

$3,331.50 
2,600  00 
2,400.00 
3,695.00 
5,700.00 
1,200  00 
7,209.46' 

$2,587.93 
2,218.67 
2  068.00 
3,289.70 
3,453!33 
699.87 
5,895.71 

77.68 
85  33 
86.13 
89.03 
60.58 
58  32 
81.78 
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PEE  CENT.  HOURS,  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES  BY  MONTHS. 


MONTHS. 

Per  Cent, 

Hours 
Worked  of 
Full  Time. 

Per  Cent. 
Less  Than 
Full  Time. 

Per  Cent. 

Number 

Employed 

of  Average 

Number 

in  1892. 

Per  Cent. 

Wages  Paid 

of  Average 

Monthly 

Payments 

in  1892. 

Per  Cent. 
Decrease  in 

Wage 
Payments. 

June,  1893, 

95.71 

4.29 

96.09 

92.55 

7.45 

July,  1893, 

73.12 

26.88 

90.94 

90.07 

9.93 

August,  1893,   . 

68.08 

31.92 

96.56 

77.74 

22.26 

September,  1893,    . 

63.80 

36.20 

91.25 

70  89 

29.11 

October,  1893 

57.72 

42  28 

80.63 

66.18 

33.82 

November,  1893,    . 

63.51 

36.49 

85.00 

67.62 

32.38 

December,  1893,      . 

52.16 

47.84 

84.69 

66.24 

33.76 

January,  1894, 

46.40 

53.60 

81.56 

60.48 

39.52 

February,  1894, 

76.31 

23.69 

87.20 

78.37 

21.63 

March,  1894,     . 

77.24 

22.76 

87  66 

84.21 

15.79 

April,  1894, 

80.22 

19.78 

87.66 

89.29 

10.71 

May,  1894, 

81.21 

18.79 

86.56 

84.98 

15.02 

June,  1894, 

80.23 

19.77 

84.22 

79.93 

20.07 

July,  1894, 

67.99 

32.01 

77.81 

70.91 

29  09 

August,  1894,  . 

78.22 

21.78 

84.69 

80.62 

19.38 

IDLE    DAYS,    PRODUCTION    AND    CHANGES    IN    WAGE    KATES. 


Per  Cent. 
Number 
Idle  Days 
of  Work- 
ing Days. 

Per  Cent. 
Produc- 
tion in 
Last  Fis- 
cal  Year 
of  That 
in  1892. 

Changes  in  Wage  Rates. 

0 

Reductions. 

Increases. 

General. 

Partial. 

General. 

Partial. 

3  "' 
CD 

Per 
Cent. 

Per            Per 
Cent,  of       G^- 

\foT      PS?" 
tlon-      Affected. 

1 

Per 
Cent. 

Per 
Cent, 
of  In- 
crease. 

Per 
Cent. 
Em- 
ployes 
Affected. 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

'  14.29 

14.55 
10.91 

1.30 

1.29 

11.69 

75.00 
80.00 
83.00 
89  00 
60.00 
75.00 
75.00 

10.00 

10.00            6.00 

.... 

.... 
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BRASS  AND  BRASS  GOODS. 

HOURS,    EMPLOYES   AND   WAGES,    BY   ESTABLISHMENTS. 


a 

II 
Average  Numbee 

. 

Average  Monthly  Pay- 

1- = 

Per  Cent. 

Hours 
Worked 
of  Full 

Time. 

Employed. 

Per  Cent. 

Average 

Number 

Employed 

of 

Average 

in  1892. 

1 

ments  in  Wages. 

Per  Cent. 
Monthly 

S:3 

DO   C 

In  1892. 
108 

June, 

1893  to 

August. 

1894. 

In  1892. 

i 

June,  1893 

to 
Aug.,  1894. 

Average 

Wages 

'  Paid  of 

Average 

in  1892. 

8 

100.00 

109 

!        100.92 

$3,682.80 

j      .$3,104.77 

84.29 

9 

68  51 

622 

490 

78.78 

23,189.30 

19,865.45 

85.67 

10 

52.46 

91 

84 

92.31 

3,794.63 

2,670.22 

70.36 

11 

100.00 

37 

43 

116.21 

2,534.83 

2,568.99 

101.35 

12 

54.91 

800 

524 

65.50 

34,466.97 

24,721.78 

71.73 

13 

400 

395 

98.75 

16,474.52 

14,027.27 

85.i5 

14 

57.32 

• 
75 

52 

69.33 

2,817.00 

2,049.67 

72.76 

15 

100.00 

195 

226 

115.90 

9,677.71 

10,783.85 

111.43 

16 

67.92 

170 

128 

75.35 

17 

100.00 

35 

39 

111.43 

1,400.00 

1,586.00 

113.29 

18 

67.45 

322 

217 

67.39 

13,952.55 

8,191.33 

58.98     ' 

19 

894 

700 

78.41  - 

41,300.00 

25,541.99 

61.84 

20 

67.13 

1200 

1038 

86.50 

49,212.00 

38,490  57 

78.21 

21 

814 

698 

85^5 

32,713.50 

24,490.01 

74.86 

22 

98.51 

60 

80 

133.33 

2,800.00 

3,212.67 

114.74 

23 

53.16 

88 

55 

62.50 

5,183.70 

3,556.67 

'  68.61 

24 

62.85 

282 

229 

81.20 

13,025.63 

8,634.13 

66.29 

25 

96.33 

320 

362 

113.13 

14,750.00 

14,453.33 

97.99 

26 

71.66 

30 

23 

76.67 

1,116.00 

882.55 

79.08 

27 

100.00 

45 

59 

131.11 

1,533.00 

1,859.07 

121.27 

28 

100.00 

27 

30 

111.11 

1,050.00 

1  118.40 

106.51 

29 

64.05 

30 

28 

93.33 

1,039.50 

683.48 

65.75 

30 

82.95 

216 

191 

88.43 

9,021.00 

6,761.60 

74.95 

31 

54.24 

260 

183 

70.38 

13,117.28 

6,838.05 

52.13 

32 

74.29 

256 

220 

85.94 

8,617.82 

6,553.29 

76.06 

33 

69.19 

267 

236 

88.39 

8,822.00 

7,223.33 

81.88 

34 

64.13 

525 

437 

83.24 

19,265.00 

13,780.33 

71.53 

35 

71.31 

335 

283 

84.48 

11,416.66 

9,835.06 

86.15 

36 

89.02 

86 

83 

96.51 

3,200.00 

2,937.33 

91.79 

37 

57.60 

200 

176 

88.00 

7,249.00 

5,416.51 

74.72 
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PER  CENT.  HOURS,  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES,  BY  MONTHS. 


MONTHS. 

Per  Cent. 

Hours 
Worked  of 
Pull  Time. 

Per  Cent. 
Less  than 
Full  Time. 

Per  Cent. 

Number 

Employed 

of  Average 

Number 

in  1892. 

Per  Cent. 

Wages  Paid 

of  Average 

Monthly 

Payments 

in  1892. 

Per  Cent. 
Decrease  in 

Wage 
Payments. 

June,  1893, 

95.58 

4.42 

99.72 

97.80 

2.20 

July,  1893, 

72.24 

27.76 

93.63 

82.74 

17.26 

August,  1893,   . 

58.04 

41.96 

80.11 

6518 

34.82 

September,  1893,    . 

61.92 

38.08 

78.33 

63.44 

36.56 

October,  1893, 

70.38 

29.62 

80.44 

70.73 

29.27 

November.  1893, 

69.01 

30.99 

81.06 

72.26 

27.74 

December,  1893,      . 

57.20 

42.74 

80.13 

»     72.04 

27.96 

January,  1894, 

57.34 

42.66 

76.93 

60.78 

39.22 

February,  1894, 

66.12 

33.88 

81.42 

69.11 

30.89 

March,  1894,     . 

69.72 

30.28 

83.64 

82.96 

17.04 

April,  1894, 

75.00 

25.00 

85.21 

81.56 

18.44 

May,  1894, 

75.94 

24.06 

85.59 

82.45 

17.55 

June,  1894, 

75.54 

24.46 

86.08 

87.47 

12.53 

July,  1894, 

67.77 

32.23 

86.42 

72.09 

27.91 

August,  1894,  . 

80.01 

19.99 

86.88 

85.95 

14.05 
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IDLE  DAYS.  PRODUCTION*  AND  CHANGES  EN*  WAGE  KATES. 


Per  Cent. 
Number 
Idle  Days 
of  Work- 
ing Days. 

Per  Cent. 
Produc- 
tion in 
Last  Fis- 
cal Year 
of  That 
in  1892. 

Changes  in 

Wage  Rates. 

I2! 

Reductions. 

Increases. 

S'ffl 

General. 

Partial. 

General. 

Partial. 

3o 
re  O 

3  ►* 

Per 
Cent. 

Per             Per 
Cent,  of      ^nt. 

Rtf0r  pSS- 

tlon-      Affected. 

Per 
Cent. 

Cent"       Celt. 
of  In'          Em" 

8 

90.00 

.... 



9 

14.55 

75.00 

.... 

10 

42.07 

66.00 

.... 

11 

110.00 

12 

8.05 

70.00 

10  to  40  [    20  to  30 

13 

9.87 

65.00 

.... 

5  to  7.50 

30.00 

14 

9.35 

65.00 

.... 

15 

110.00 

16 

7.79 

66.00 

10.00 

17 

5.19 

115.00 

.... 

18 

.26 

60.00 

... 

19 

5.19 

65.00 

10.00 

20 

12.20 

75.00 

" 

.... 

21 

16.36 

80.00 



22 

16.88 

112.00 

.... 

5  to  10 

10.00 

23 

12.73 

65.00 

10.00            50.00 

..,•. 

24 

22.34 

70.00 

10.00 

25 

.52 

95.00 

.... 

26 

6.23 

75.00 

27 

2.60 

128.00 

28 

.26 

105.00 

10.00           35.00 

29 

27.79 

65.00 

30 

6.64 

87.00 

10.00 

89.00 

31 

22.34 

66.00 

10  to  15 

32 

14.03 

80.00 

10.00            75.00 

33 

20.78 

75.00 

34 

9.61 

70.00 

10.00      i      75.00 

35 

16.10 

70.00 

36 

5.71 

90.00 

10  to  25 

20.00 

75.00 

37 

24.16 

83.00 
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BUTTONS,  BUCKLES  AND  PINS. 

HOURS.  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES,  BY  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


ts 

Average 

Number 

Average  Monthly  Pay- 

GO 

Per  Cent. 

Hours 

Worked 

of  Full 

Time. 

Employed. 

Per  Cent. 
Average 
Number 

Employed 

of 
Average 
in  1892. 

ments  in  Wages. 

Per  Cent. 
Monthly 

—  3 

P^CD- 

p:  4 

CD   C 

3  l~° 

In  1892. 

June, 

1893,  to 

August, 

1894. 

In  1892. 

June,  1893, 

to 
Aug.,  1894. 

Average 
Wages 
Paid  of 
Average 
in  1S92. 

38 

23.00 

75 

28 

39.33 

$2,000.00 

$550.00 

27.50 

39 

30.38 

34 

20 

58.82 

879.73 

359.11 

40.82 

40 

100.00 

30 

30 

100.00 

41 

75.31 

350 

286 

81.72 

11,911.00 

8,079.00 

67.83 

42 

86.01 

103 

95 

92  23 

3,138.68 

2,256.16 

71.88 

43 

68.56 

218 

196 

89.91 

7,534.00 

6,007.98 

79.74 

44 

48.17 

65 

34 

52.31 

1,928.48 

992.38 

5L46 

45 

37.62 

75 

50 

66.67 

2,733.62 

1,882.26 

68.86 

46 

100.00 

150 

158 

105.33 

5,000.00 

5,253.35 

105.07 

PER  CENT.  HOURS,  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES,  BY  MONTHS. 


MONTHS. 

Per  Cent. 

Hours 
Worked  of 
Full  Time. 

Per  Cent 

Less  Than 
Full  Time. 

Per  Cent. 

Number 

Employed 

of  Average 

Number 

in  1892. 

Per  Cent. 

Wages  Paid 

of  Average 

Monthly 

Payments 

in  1892. 

Per  Cent. 

Decrease  in 

Wage 
Payments. 

June,  1893, 

88.98 

11.02 

98.00 

92.84 

7.16 

July,  1893, 

76.05 

23.95 

90.72 

72.51 

27.49 

August,  1893,  . 

62.10 

37.90 

80.27 

'     59.93 

40.07 

September,  1893,    . 

50.37 

49.63 

73.81 

55.25 

44.75 

October,  1893, 

54.03 

45  97 

74.36 

62  66 

37.34 

November,  1893,     . 

53.92 

46.08 

71.45 

58.42 

41.58 

December,  1893,      . 

48.34 

51.66 

70.36 

63.05 

36.95 

January,  1894, 

65.44 

34.56 

77.18 

65.66 

34.34 

February,  1894, 

70.64 

29.36 

81.27 

70.72 

29.28 

March,  1894,    . 

76.01 

23.99 

85.36 

82.54 

17.46 

April,  1894, 

81.37 

18.63 

85.90 

93.62 

6.38 

May,  1894, 

80.20 

19.80 

85.81     . 

82.50 

17.50 

June,  1894, 

78.54 

21.46 

82.63 

80.38 

19.62 

July,  1894, 

74  55 

25.45 

80.81 

70.74 

29.26 

August,  1894,  . 

78  20 

21.80 

83.00 

72.79 

27.21 
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Per  Cent. 
Number 
Idle  Days 
of  Work- 
ing Days. 

Per  Cent. 
Produc- 
tion in 
Last  Fis- 
cal Year 
of  That 
in  1892. 

Changes  in  Wage  Rates. 

2.13" 

Reductions. 

Increases. 

General. 

Partial. 

General. 

Partial. 

Per 
Cent. 

Per 
Cent,  of 
Reduc- 
tions. 

Per 
Cent. 
Em- 
ployes 
Affected. 

Per 
Cent. 

Per 

Cent, 
of  In- 
crease. 

Per 
Cent. 
Em- 
ployes 
Affected. 

38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 

48.83 
34.03 

12.21 
7.01 

11.17 
4.99 

45.45 
8.57 

30.00 
50.00 
80.00 
66.00 
80.00 
74.00 
66.00 
66.00 
110.00 

10.00 
33.33 

10  to  20 
10.00 

25.00 

1 
50.00 

- 
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03 

KB 

CO  & 

&  a> 

Per  Cent. 

Hours 
Worked 
of  Full 

Time. 

Average  Number 
Employed. 

Per  Cent. 
Average 
Number 
Employed 
of 
Average 
in  1892. 

Average  Monthly  pay- 
ments in  Wages. 

Per  Cent. 
Monthly 

In  1892. 

June, 
1893,  to 
August, 

1894. 

In  1892. 

June,  1893, 

to 
Aug.,  1894. 

Average 
Wages 
Paid  of 
Average 
in  1892. 

47 

48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 

47.52 
76.65 
68.64 
76.59 
45.42 
70.28 

60.59 
91.91 
48.76 
100.00 
78.40 
62.57 
39.07 
52.38 
68.66 
23.91 

48 
40 
67 
56 

107 
58 
40 

125 
38 
41 

125 
14 
52 
70 
92 
90 
75 

39 
40 
64 
52 
86 
47 
33 

108 
37 
32 

125 
12 
35 
42 
54 
70 
26 

81.25 
100.00 
95.52 
92.86 
80.37 
81.63 
82.50 
85.60 
97.37 
78.05 
100.00 
85.71 
67.31 
60.00 
58.70 
77.78 
34.67 

$2,223.41 
1,800.00 
1,950.98 
2,239.08 
3,224.93 
3,240.00 
2,020.18 
6,524.00 
2,225.66 
1,680.00 
7,500.00 
612.00 
1,844.00 
3,000.00 
5,300.00 
6,000.00 
4,000.00 

$1,453.63 
1,495.51 
1,543.23 
1,800.65 
2,322.95 
2,439.80 
1,568.60 
4,834.53 
2,041.66 
1,111.58 
7,062.73 
444.73 
1,561.85 
1,301.00 
2,662.80 
4,353.33 
1,486.67 

65.38 
83.09 
78.59 
80.42 
72.03 
75.30 
77:65 
74.10 
91.73 
66.17 
94.17 
72.67 
84.70 
43.37 
50.24 
72.56 
37.17 

BUREAU    OF    LABOR    STATISTICS. 


PER   CENT.  HOURS,  EMPLOYES   AND   WAGES,   BY  MONTHS. 


MONTHS. 

Per  Cent. 

Hours 
Worked  of 
Full  Time 

Per  Cent. 
Less  than 
Full  Time. 

Per  Cent. 
Number 

Employed 

of  Average 

Number 

in  1892. 

Per  Cent. 
Wages  Paid 
of  Average 

Monthly 
Payments 

in  1892. 

Per  Cent. 
Decrease  in 

Wage 
Payments. 

June,  1893, 

92.62 

7.38 

96.22 

99.80 

.20 

July,  1893, 

71.42 

28.58 

9103 

80.25 

19.75 

August,  1893,  . 

54.56 

45.44 

71.17 

61.96 

38.04 

September,  1893,    . 

48.67 

51.33 

68.10 

62.65 

37.35 

October,  1893, 

51.80 

48.20 

73.19 

58.74 

41.26 

November,  1893,     . 

55.92 

44.08 

76.01 

65.61 

34.39 

December,  1893,     . 

48.16 

51.84 

76.36 

62.71 

37.29 

January,  1894, 

59.55 

40.45 

78.03 

66.71 

33.29 

February,  1894, 

64.88 

35.12 

79.08 

68.25 

31.75. 

March,  1894,    . 

67.12 

32.88 

82.16 

81.86 

18.14 

April,  1894,       . 

75.98 

24.02 

84.78 

77.67 

22.33 

May,  1894, 

72.57 

27.43 

83.47 

81.95 

18.05 

June,  1894, 

71.56 

28.44 

83.30 

81.26 

18.74 

July,  1894, 

51.01 

48.99 

71.79 

53.38 

46.62 

August,  1894, 

56.54 

43.46 

73.72 

66.42 

33.58 
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Per  Cent. 
Number 
Idle  Days 
of  Work- 
ing Days. 

Per  Cent. 
Produc- 
tion in 

Last  Fis- 
cal Year 
of  That 
in  1892. 

Changes  in  Wage  Rates. 

fed 

09 

Reductions. 

Increases. 

il 

en  er 

BJ(B 

General. 

Partial. 

General. 

Partial. 

b" 
re  0 

B  m 

Per 

Cent. 

Per 
Cent  of 
Reduc- 
tion. 

Per 

Cent. 
Em- 
ployes 
Affected. 

Per 
Cent. 

Per 
Cent, 
of  In- 
crease. 

Per 

Cent. 
Em- 
ployes 
Affected. 

47 

39.22 

71.00 

48 

15.84 

76.00 

49 

22.86 

78.00 

10.00 

50 

5.97 

83.00 

10.00 

51 

37.14 

66.67 

lto20 

10.00 

90.00 

52 

3.12 

70.00 

5.00 

13.00 

53 

4.53 

70.00 

10.00 

54 

17.40 

68.00 

10.00 

25.00 

55 

1.30 

90.00 

5.00 

20.00 

56 

21.30 

66.00 

10  to  25 

60.00 

57 

100.00 

58 

7.27 

78.00 

10.00 

75.00 

59 

3.39 

73.00 

60 

37.40 

43.00- 

61 

7.53 

54.00 

10.00 

50.00 

62 

5.71 

74.00 

5  to  10 

75.00 

63 

45.00 

10  to  25 

BUREAU    OF    LABOR    STATISTICS. 
CAST  IEON  AND  FORGINGS. 

HOURS,  EMPLOYES   AND   WAGES,  BY  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


"a 

Average 

Number 

- 

Average  Monthly  Pay- 

Per Cent. 

Hours 
Worked 

of  Full 
Time. 

Employed. 

Per  Cent. 
Average 
Number 
Employed 
of 
Average 
in  1892. 

ments  in  Wages. 

Per  Cent. 
Monthly 

~3 

cn  a* 

<"  2, 

el- 

In  1892. 

June, 

1893.  to 

August, 

1894. 

In  1892. 

June,  1893, 

to 
Aug.,   1894. 

Average 
-    Wages 

Paid  of 
Average 

in  1892. 

64 

80.46 

150 

140 

93.33 

$8,000.00 

$6,895.20 

86.19 

65 

55.94 

471 

358 

76.01 

18,184.10 

10,479.13 

57.63 

66 

61.99 

50 

44 

88.00 

3,089.00 

2,384.87 

77.71 

67 

77.13 

44 

38 

86.36 

2,000.00 

1,746.67 

87.33 

68 

52.30 

80 

61 

76.25 

3,885.43 

2,175.78 

56.00 

69 

51.49 

55 

32 

58.18 

1,750.55 

983.26 

56.1? 

70 

49.85 

621 

399 

64.25 

25,727.91 

15,729.49 

68.91 

71 

93.86 

180 

175 

97.22 

7,000.00 

6,253.33 

89.33 

72 

76.30 

322 

289 

89.75 

12,584.06 

10,537.77 

83.74 

73 

95.33 

50 

53 

306.00 

2,155.00 

1,956.60 

90.79 

74 

59.57 

45 

29 

64.44 

2,078.05 

1,522.30 

73.25 

75 

74.77 

48 

42 

87.50    ' 

2,166.89 

1,680.74 

,      .  77.56 

76 

66.67 

45 

45 

100.00 

2,500.00 

1,666.67 

66.67 

77 

64.00 

120 

77 

64.17 

6,000.00 

3,393.93      1 

56.57 

78 

96.88 

60 

60 

100.00 

2,500.00 

2,250.00 

90.00 

79 

89.40 

228 

204 

89.47 

10,833.00 

9,470.47 

'87.42 

80 

59.51 

80 

71 

88.75 

3,383.38 

2,386.37 

70.53 

81 

50.00 

150 

75 

50.00 

5,809.78 

3,488.11 

60.04 

82 

74.69 

140 

115 

82.14 

8,016.00 

6,780.00 

84.58 

83 

68.14 

124 

109 

87.90 

5,000.00 

4,040.00 

80.80 

84 

61.84 

140 

140 

100.00 

8,500.00 

5,493.02 

64.62 

85 

87.94 

505 

455 

90.10 

28,388.00 

24,070.80 

84.79 

86 

100.00 

30 

40 

133.33 

1,291.67 

1,746.67 

135.23 
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MONTHS. 

Per  Cent. 

Hours 
Worked  of 
Full  Time. 

Per  Cent. 
Less  Than 
Full  Time. 

Per  Cent. 

Number 
Employed 
of  Average 

Number 
in  1892. 

Per  Cent. 

Wages  Paid 

of  Average 

Monthly 

Payments 

in  1892. 

Per  Cent. 
Decrease  in 

Wage 
Payments. 

June,  1893, 

99.73 

.27 

102  27 

111.43 

*11.43 

July,  1893, 

88.61 

11.39 

95.50 

93.21 

6.79 

August,  1893,  . 

80.79 

19.21 

91.81 

85  79 

14.21 

September,  1893,    . 

73.42 

26.58 

84.64 

77.98 

22.02 

October,  1893, 

68.82 

31.18 

80.25 

70.43 

29.57 

November,  1893,     . 

70.69 

29.31 

79.40 

73.25 

26.75 

December,  1893,      . 

63.16 

36.84 

78.00 

69.35 

30.65 

January,  1894, 

59.97 

40.03 

75.36 

58.73 

41.27 

February,  1894, 

67.14 

32.86 

76.51 

63.28 

36.72 

March,  1894,     .     '  . 

62.89 

37.11 

77.42 

72  33 

27.67 

April,  1894,       . 

64.86 

35.14 

77.52 

66.39 

33.61 

May,  1894, 

64.93 

35.07 

77.23 

70.96 

29.04 

June,  1894, 

64.26 

35.74 

76.99 

76.68 

23.32 

July,  1894, 

54.44 

45.56 

71.77 

56.11 

43.89 

August,  1894,   . 

7127 

28.73 

80.23 

71.34 

28.66 

*  Increase. 
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Per  Cent. 
Idle  Days 
of  Work- 
ing Days. 


64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
.78 
79 


16.88 
28.05 
30.13 
13.51 
22.60 
14.28 
5.93 


13.77 
5.71 


81 
82 

1.04 

83 

9.35 

84 

38.18 

85 

86 

Per  Cent. 
Produc- 
tion in 
Last  Fis- 
cal Year 
of  That 
in  1892. 


84.00 
60.00 
80.00 
87.00 
60.00 
54.00 
.63.00 
92.00 
80.00 
93.00 
77.00 
82.00 
75.00 
67.00 
90.00 
87.00 
66.00 
65.00 
80.00 
75.00 
70.00 
85.00 
135.00 


Changes  in  Wage  Rates. 


Reductions. 


General 


Per 

Cent. 


3  to  12 
17.00 


10  to  15 


Partial. 


10.00 
10.00 


7  to  20 
30.00 


Per 
Cent,  of 
Reduc- 
tion. 


Per 
Cent. 
Em- 
ployes 
Affected 


5.00  50.00 


3  to  15 


Increases. 


General. 


Partial. 


Per 
Cent. 


10.00 
10.00 


50.00 
75.00 


Per 
Cent, 
of  In- 
crease. 


Per 
Cent. 
Em- 
ployes 
Affected. 


10.00 


EFFECTS    OF    THE    INDUSTRIAL    DEPRESSION. 


CLOCKS. 

HOURS,  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES,  BY  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Per  Cent. 

Hours 
Worked 

of  Pull 

Time. 

Average  Number 
Employed. 

Per  Cent. 
Average 
Number 

Employed 

of 

Average 

Number 

in  1892. 

Average  Monthly  Pay- 
ments in  Wages. 

Per  Cent. 
Monthly 

Is, 

In  1892. 

June, 

1893,  to 

August, 

1894. 

In  1892. 

June,  1893, 

to 
Aug.,  1894. 

Average 
Wages 
Paid  of 

Average 
in  1892. 

87 
88 
89 

90.61 
54.01 
58.84 

.    710 
108 
550 

864 
101 
425 

121.69 
93.52 

77.27 

$30,430.00 

4,255.00 

25,000.00 

$29,566.67 

2,510.72 
17,078.57 

97.16 
59.01 
68.31 

PER  CENT.  HOURS,  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES,  BY  MONTHS. 


MONTHS. 

Per  Cent. 

Hours 
Worked  of 
Full  Time. 

Per  Cent. 
Less  Than 
Full  Time. 

Per  Cent. 

Number 
Employed 
of  Average 

Number 
in  1892. 

Per  Cent. 
Wages  Paid 
of  Average 

Monthly 
Payments 

in  1892. 

Per  Cent. 
Decrease  in 

Wage 
Payments. 

June,  1893,        , 

111.27 

*11.27 

116.16 

102.55 

*2.55 

July,  1893, 

101.75 

*1.75 

114.54 

107.21 

*7.21 

August,  1893,  . 

51.35 

48.65 

111.98 

58.25 

41.75 

September,  1893,    . 

65.30 

34.70 

107.67 

85.63 

14.37 

October,  1893, 

96.81 

3.19 

109.42 

92.10 

7.90 

November,  1893,    . 

99.43 

.57 

108.40 

97.30 

2.70 

December,  1893,      . 

78.76 

21.24 

106.06 

87.95 

12.05 

January,  1894, 

77.73 

22.27 

103.94 

74.48 

25.52 

February,  1894, 

79.59 

20.41 

103.21 

78.60 

21.40 

March,  1894,    . 

68.39 

31.61 

97.88 

83.14 

16.86 

April,  1894, 

72.17 

27.83 

98.46 

77.67 

22.33 

May,  1894, 

76.70 

23.30 

97.66 

78.07 

21.93 

June,  1894, 

71.16 

28,84 

93.27 

79.77 

20.23 

July,  1894, 

32.19 

67.81 

66.73 

42.26 

57.74 

August,  1894.  . 

57.05 

42.95 

88.88 

61.65 

38.35 

Increase. 


BUREAU    OF    LABOR    STATISTICS. 


IDLE  DAYS.    PRODUCTION   AST)    CHANGES   TN   WAGE  RATES. 


H 

™2! 

Per  Cent.  J 

Per  Cent. 

Produc- 

Number 

tion  of 

7'— ■ 

Idle  Days 

Last  Fis- 

Cj*0! 

of  Work- 

cal Year 

?- 

ing  Days. 

of  That 

3  ""* 

in  1892. 

87 

13  25 

110.00 

88 

33.25 

55.00 

89 

25.71 

70.00 

Changes  in  Wage  Rates. 


Reductions. 


Increases. 


General. 


Per 

Cent. 


Per 

Cent,  of 
Reduc- 
tion. 


Per 
Cent. 
Em- 
ployes 
Affected. 


Per 

Cent. 


Per 
Cent, 
of  In- 
crease. 


Per 
Cent. 
Em- 
ployes 
Affected. 
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CORSETS. 

HOURS,  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES,  BY  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


pr<t> 

a>  0 
a  1-* 

Per  Cent. 
Hours 

Worked 
of  Full 
Time. 

Average  Number 
Employed. 

Per  Cent. 
Average 
Number 
Employed 
of 
Average 
in  1892. 

Average  Monthly  Pay- 
ments in  Wages. 

Per  Cent. 
Monthly 

In  1892. 

June, 

1893,  to 

August, 

1894, 

In  1892. 

June,  1893, 

to 
Aug.,  1894. 

Average 
Wages 
Paid  of 
Average 
in  1892. 

90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 

57.98 
43.42 
71.65 
65.73 
48.83 
82.07 
95.94 
71.45 
100.00 

200 

90 

1,800 

850 

75 

575 

125 

290 

35 

142 

52 

1,507 

800 

57 

608 

150 

239 

49 

71.00 
57.78 
83.72 
94.12 
76.00 
105.74 
120.00 
82.41 
140.00 

$6,000.00 

2,500.00 
40,000.00 
24,750.00 

2,100.00 
12,100.00 

4,000.00 
10,000.00 

1,000.00 

$3,353.33 
981.67 

28,503.10 

18,249.13 
1,295.67 

14,593.40 
3,826.80 
8,623.34 
1,273.33 

55.88 
39.27 
71.26 
73.74 
61.22 

120.61 
95.67 
86.23 

127.33 
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MONTHS. 

Per  Cent. 

Hours 
Worked  of 
Full  Time. 

Per  Cent. 
Less  Than 
Full  Time. 

Per  Cent. 

Number 

Employed 

of  Average 

Number 

in  1892. 

Per  Cent. 

Wages  Paid 

of  Average 

Monthly 

Payments 

in  1892. 

Per  Cent. 
Decrease  in 

Wage 
Payments. 

June,  1893, 

86.32 

13.68 

94.52 

98.00 

2.00 

July,  1893, 

,  63.61 

36.39 

93.21 

82.36 

17.64 

August,  1893,  . 

50.66 

49.34 

81.16 

50.72 

49.28 

September,  1893,    . 

46.47 

53.53 

85.71 

59.89 

40.11 

October,  1893, 

55.46 

44.54 

84.60 

63.25 

36.75 

November,  1893,    . 

61.69 

38.31 

83.71 

.65.79 

34.21 

December,  1893,      . 

46.38 

53.62 

84.10 

61.25 

38.75 

January,  1894, 

71.87 

28.13 

88.19 

63.75 

36.25 

February,  1894, 

75.07 

24.93 

88.51 

77.26 

23.74 

March,  1894,    . 

79.45 

20.55 

87.00 

96.33 

3.67 

April,  1894,      . 

87.05 

12.95 

90.47 

96.90 

3.10 

May,  1894, 

91.72 

8.28 

92.79 

97.86 

2.14 

June,  1894, 

91.20 

8.80 

90.42 

94.27 

5.73 

July,  1894, 

75.42 

24.58 

93.98 

81.62 

18.38 

August,  1894,  . 

90.25 

9.75- 

.  94.87 

92.08 

7.92 
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IDLE  DAYS,  PRODUCTION  AND  CHANGES  IN  WAGE  RATES. 


Per  Cent. 

Number 
Idle  Days 
of  Work- 
ing Days. 

Per  Cent. 
Produc- 
tion of 
Last  Fis- 
cal Year 
of  That 
in  1892. 

Changes  in  Wage  Rates. 

53 

Reductions. 

Increases. 

CO  2* 

General. 

Partial. 

General. 

Partial. 

Per 
Cent. 

Per 
Cent,  of 
Reduc- 
tion. 

Per 
Cent. 
Em- 
ployes 
Affected. 

Per 

Cent. 

Per 

Cent, 
of  In- 
crease. 

Per 
Cent. 
Em- 
ployes 
Affected. 

90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 

4.68 
15.32 
22.08 
28.87 
19.22 
18.44 
11.43 
.78 

50.00 
42.00 
90.00 
67.00 
75.00 
103.50 
120.00 
85.00 
135.00 

5.00 

5.00 
10.00 

-•• 

2o6 


BUREAU    OF    LABOR    STATISTICS. 
COTTON. 

HOURS,  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES  BY  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Per  Cent. 
Hours 
Worked 
of  Full 
Time. 

Average  Number 
Employed. 

Per  Cent. 

Average 

Number  . 

Employed 

of 
Average 
in  1892. 

Average  Monthly  Pay- 
ments in  Wages. 

Per  Cent. 
Monthly 

si 

S'fD 

s 

In  1892. 

June, 

1893,  to 

August, 

1894. 

In  1892. 

June    1893, 

to 
Aug.,  1894. 

Average 
Wages 
Paid  of 
Average 
in  1892. 

99 

67.88 

175 

152 

86.86 

$3,900.00 

-    $2,640.00 

67.69 

100 

73.97 

120 

100 

83.33 

2,993.16 

2,641.38 

88.24 

101 

100.00 

107 

117 

109.35 

4,591.11 

5,163.51 

112.47 

102 

90.49 

50 

47 

94.00 

1,600.00 

1,546,67 

96.67 

103 

92.06 

700 

701 

100.14 

15,064.13 

14,327.26 

95.11 

104 

40.58 

250 

151 

60.40 

6,400.00 

3,389.80 

52.96 

105 

71.88 

36 

•       27 

75.00 

871.57 

592.03 

67.93 

106 

96.06 

455 

452 

99.32 

17,000.00 

17,166.67 

100.98 

107 

100.00 

140 

150 

107.14 

3,439.00 

4,196.00 

122.01 

108 

70.22 

235 

219 

93.19 

6,640.00 

4,832.63 

72.-78 

109 

80.98 

515 

440 

85.44 

13,014.00 

10,542.64 

81.01 

110 

47.61 

32 

21 

65.63 

800.00 

441.00 

55.12 

111 

52.31 

126 

81 

64.28 

1,848.42 

932.23 

50.43 

112 

214 

5,595.81 

4,203.48 

75.16 

113 

225 

5,477.92 

4,376.69 

79.89 

114 

250 

6,948.00 

5,284.12 

76.05 

115 

99.07 

324 

321 

99.07 

7,502.72 

7,288.31 

97.14 

.116 

83.33 

490 

423 

86.12 

12,675.00 

11,721.34 

92.48 

117 

88.24 

75 

75 

100.00 

1,500.00 

1,529.19 

101.95 

118 

100.00 

150 

150 

100.00 

3,860.00 

3,352.65 

86.86 

119 

70.28 

147 

147 

100.00 

3,842.96 

2,770.21 

72.09 

120 

96.92 

139 

139 

100.00 

3,664.54 

3,230.46 

88.15 

121 

93.03 

198 

233 

117.68 

5,833.92 

6,270.05 

107.48 

122 

52.78 

560 

413 

73.75 

16,784.00 

9,926.62 

59.14 

123 

69.72 

267^ 

235 

88.01 

7,725.00 

5,516.38 

71.41 

124 

67.98 

1526 

1415 

92.73 

48,047.83 

37,702.46 

78.47 

125 

91.43 

110 

105 

95.45 

2,487.00 

2,359.83 

94.89 

126 

74.20 

78 

59 

75.64 

2,247.00 

1,736.20 

77.27 

127 

84.26 

145 

140 

96.55 

2,675.94 

2,373.50 

88.70 

128 

82.86 

100 

100 

100.00 

3,600.00 

2,941.67 

81.71 
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Average 

Number 

1 
Average  Monthly  Pay- 

Per Cent. 

Hours 

Worked 

of  Full 

Time. 

Employed. 

Per  Cent. 
Average 
Number 

Employed 

of 
Average 
in  1892. 

ments  in  Wages.  ' 

Per  Cent. 
Monthly 

~3 

(B   C 

So 
a  2, 

In  1892. 

June, 

1893,  to 

August, 

1894. 

In  1892. 

1 

June,  1893, 

to 
Aug.,  1894. 

Average 
Wages 
Paid  of 
Average 
in  1892. 

129 

85.01 

40 

40 

100.00 

j      $1,083.33 

f    961.11 

88.72 

130 

100.00 

103 

104 

100.97 

3,377.96 

3,601.66 

106.77 

131 

87.27 

200 

200 

100.00 

5,000.00 

4,498.73 

89.97 

132 

93.83 

125 

128 

102.40 

3,600.00 

3,239.33 

89.98 

133 

91.95 

167 

167 

100.00 

5,000.00 

4,466.67 

89.33 

134 

92.39 

131 

135 

103.05 

3,600.00 

3,070.00 

85.28 

135 

78.01 

279 

240 

86.02 

5,733.80 

4,277.72 

74.60 

136 

100.00 

156 

204 

130.77 

4,500.00 

4,906.67 

109.04 

137 

94.03 

210 

210 

100.00 

5,047.65 

4,853.65 

96.16 

2o8  BUREAU    OF    LABOR    STATISTICS. 

PER   CENT.    HOURS,    EMPLOYES   AND   WAGES   BY   MONTHS. 


MONTHS. 

Per  Cent. 

Hours 
Worked  of 
Full  Time. 

Per  Cent. 
Less  Than 
Full  Time. 

Per  Cent. 

Number 

Employed 

of  Average 

Number 

in  1892. 

Per  Cent. 
Wages  Paid 
of  Average 

Monthly 
Payments 

in  1892. 

Per  Cent. 
Decrease  in 

Wage 
Payments. 

June,  1893, 

95.96 

4.04 

102.26 

104.30 

'  -     *4.30 

July,  1893, 

85.72 

14.28 

98.58 

97.79 

2.21 

August,  1893,   . 

62.75 

37.25 

84.23 

76.44 

23.56 

September,  1893,    . 

53.51 

46.49 

74.37 

61.11 

38.89' 

October,  1893, 

73.10 

26.90 

83.23 

71.95 

28.05 

November,  1893,     . 

78.72 

21.28 

90.54 

83.44 

16.56 

December,  1893,      . 

83.12 

16.88 

92.10 

82.95 

17.05 

January,  1894, 

78.91 

21.09 

94.45 

78.98 

21.02 

February,  1894, 

86.98 

13.02 

95.71 

82.07 

17.93 

March,  1894,     . 

88.77 

11.23 

96.24 

90.67 

9.33 

April,  1894, 

92.67 

7.33 

97.74 

87.88 

12.12 

May,  1894, 

90.40 

9.60 

97.19 

92.83 

7.17 

June,  1894, 

87.59 

12.41 

96.94 

89.34 

10.66 

July,  1894, 

76.41 

23.59 

.  94.81 

78.57 

21.43 

August,  1894,  . 

70.46 

29.54 

92.50 

81.42 

18.58 

Increase. 
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Per  Cent. 
Number 
Idle  Days 
of  Work- 
ing Days. 

Per  Cent. 
Produc- 
tion of 
Last  Fis- 
cal Year 
of  That 
in  1892, 

Changes  in  Wage  Rates. 

Reductions. 

Increases. 

2s 

CTre 

General. 

Partial. 

General. 

Partial. 

»2. 

Per 

Cent. 

Per 
Cent,  of 
Reduc- 
tion. 

Per 
Cent. 
Em- 
ployes 
Affected. 

Per 
Cent. 

Per 

Cent, 
of  In- 
crease. 

Per 
Cent. 
Em- 
ployes 
Affected. 

99 

13.25 

67.00    ' 

10.00 

.... 

100 

80.00 

101 

112.00 

10.00 

! 

102 

3.12 

90.00 

103 

8.05 

104.00 

10.00 

104 

50.00 

5  to  12.50 

105 

10.65 

80.00 

15.00 

' 

106 

3.38 

100.00 

107 

1.82 

140.00 

10.00 

.... 

108 

18.97 

75.00 

7  to  10 

75.00 

109 

12.99 

86.00 

10.00 



110 

45.97 

75.00 

10.00 

50.00 

111 

30.13 

50.00 



112 

8.05 

75.00 

113 

5.19 

88.40 

7.50 

114 

7.53 

75.00 

1  to  10 

....            ....            .... 

115 

103.00 

1  to  12 

116 

9.87 

100.00 

1     3  to  8 

117 

11.69 

100.00 

10  00 

118 

90.00 

5  to  20 



119 

8.83 

87.50 

1  to  10 

120 

3.12 

100.00 

5  to  15 

121 

2.60 

105.00 

122 

27.53 

65.00 

10.00 

123 

21.04 

81.50 

15.00 

.... 

124 

7.02 

85.50 

10.00 

.... 

125 

10.90 

97.00 

7.00 

126 

2.08 

77.00 

BUREAU    OF    LABOR    STATISTICS. 


IDLE  DAYS,  PRODUCTION  AXD  CHANGES  IX  WAGE  RATES.-  CONTINUED. 


Per  Cent. 
Number 
Idle  Days 
of  Work- 
ing Days. 

Per  Cent. 
Produc- 
tion of 
Last  Fis- 
cal Year 
of  That 
in  1892. 

Changes  in 

Wage  Rates. 

01 

Reductions. 

Increases. 

General. 

Per 

Cent. 

Partial. 

General 

Partial. 

p 

Per 
Cent,  of 
Reduc- 
tion. 

Per 
Cent. 
Em- 
ployes 
Affected. 

Per 

i     Cent. 

Per 

Cent, 
of  In- 
crease. 

Per 
Cent. 
Em- 
ployes 
Affected. 

127 

12.73 

92.00 

15.00 



12S 

17.14 

82.00 

: 

129 

14.29 

87.00 

130 

100.00 

131 

12.73 

90.00 

15.00 

IS' 

8.05 

100.00 

18.00 

133 

8.05 

100.00 

18.00 

134 

10.39 

100.00 

18.00 

135 

21.30 

88.00 

10.00 

136 

3.64 

120.00 

12.50  17.50 

137 

5.97 

110.00 

15  00 

— 

EFFECTS    OF    THE    INDUSTRIAL    DEPRESSION. 
CUTLERY  AND  TOOLS. 

HOURS,   EMPLOYES   AND    WAGES    BY    ESTABLISHMENTS. 


"tzl 

Per  Cent. 
Hours 

Worked 
of  Full 
Time. 

Average  Number 
Employed. 

Per  Cent. 
Average 
Number 

Employed 

of 

Average 

in  1892. 

Average  Monthly  Pay- 
ments in  Wages. 

Per  Cent. 
Monthly 

~3 
trtD 

In  1892. 

June, 

1893,  to 

August, 

1894. 

In  1892. 

June,  1893, 

to 
Aug.,  1894. 

Average 
Wages 
Paid  of 
Average 
in  1892. 

138 

275 

1 

$6,043.30 

$3,815.28 

63.13 

139 

48.30 

200 

180 

90.00 

9,500.00 

4,900.00 

51.58 

140 

73.53 

100 

100 

90.91 

4,000  00 

3,603.33 

90.08 

141 

40.13 

145 

100 

68.97      . 

4,173.98 

2,225.81 

53.33 

142 

4638 

89 

62 

69.66 

3,957.00 

1,913.82 

48.36 

143 

49.51 

445 

377 

84.72 

22,041.24 

13,927.77 

63.19 

144 

79.16 

42 

40 

97.62 

1,993.45 

1,738.59 

87.16 

145 

39.46 

80 

52 

65.00 

3,500.00 

146 

68.08 

90 

90 

100.00 

3,600.00 

2,849.42 

79.15 

147 

72.12 

32 

31 

96.88 

1,456.27 

1,182.30 

81.18 

.148 

90.65 

35 

35 

100.00 

1,773.27 

1,569.99 

88.54 

149 

49.68 

83 

75 

90.36 

5,500.00 

3,172.04 

57.67 

BUREAU    OF    LABOR    STATISTICS. 
PER   CENT.  HOURS,  EMPLOYES   AND   WAGES,  BY  MONTHS. 


MONTHS. 

Per  Cent. 

Hours 

Worked   of 

Full  Time. 

Per  Cent. 
Less  Than 
Full  Time. 

•  Per  Cent. 
Number 
Bmployed 

of  Average 
Number 
in  1892. 

Per  Cent. 
Wages  Paid 
of  Average 

Monthly 

Payments 

in  1892. 

Per  Cent. 
Decrease  in 

Wage 
Payments. 

June,  1893, 

78.57 

21.43 

82.32 

91.04 

8.96 

July,  1893, 

56.32 

43.68 

76.21 

66.33 

33.67 

August,  1893,  . 

56.17 

43.83 

87.99 

69.98 

30.02 

September,  1893,    . 

45.80 

54.20 

81.87 

51.87 

48.13 

October,  1893, 

52.38 

47.62 

85.53 

63.02 

36.98 

November,  1893,     . 

51.49 

48.51 

85.75 

64.11 

35  89 

December,  1893,      . 

44.53 

55.47 

85.68 

67.77 

32.23 

January,  1894, 

48.33 

51.67 

80.90 

45.13 

54.87 

February,  1894, 

52.52 

47.48 

80.90 

59.33 

40  67. 

March,  1894,     . 

54.07 

45.93 

84.93 

63.77 

36.23 

April,  1894,       . 

57.97 

42.03 

84  19 

66.77 

33.23 

May,  1894, 

56.01 

43.99 

83.81 

69.25 

30.75 

June,  1894, 

54.12 

45.88 

83.07 

66.60 

33.40 

July,  1894, 

33.54 

66.46 

69.87 

43.56 

56.44 

August,  1894,  . 

53.08 

46.92       ' 

83:96 

66.97 

33.03 
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Per  Cent. 
Number 
Idle  Days 
of  Work- 
ing Days, 

Per  Cent. 
Produc- 
tion of 
Last  Fis- 
cal Year 
of  That 
in  1892. 

Changes  in  Wage  Rates. 

H 
S3 

Reductions. 

[ncreases. 

General. 

Partial. 

General. 

Per 
Cent. 

Partial. 

^2, 

(3  "> 

Per 

Cent. 

Per 
Cent,  of 
Reduc- 
tion. 

Per 
Cent. 
Em- 
ployes 
Affected. 

Per 

Cent, 
of  In- 
crease. 

Per 

Cent. 
Em- 
ployes 
Affected. 

138 

60.00 

139 

19.74 

60.00 

140 

90.00 

2.50 

25.00 

141 

16.90 

50.00 

142 

34.55 

90.00 

10.00 

143 

32.49 

75.00 

5  to  12.50 

85.00 

144 

8.31 

95.00 

5.00 

50.00 

145 

41.30 

50.00 

5  to  20 

90.00 

146 

29.61 

73.00 

147 

10.39 

79.00 

10.00 

50.00 

148 

9.35 

85.00 

149 

48.57 

50.00 

10.00 

20  to  25 

33.33 
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BUREAU    OF    LABOR    STATISTICS. 
FIREARMS. 

HOURS,  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES,  BY  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Per  Cent. 
Hours 

Worked 
of  Full 
Time. 

Average  Number 
Employed. 

1  Per  Cent. 

Average 

Number 

Employed 

1      A       °f 

Average 
in  1892. 

Average  Monthly  Pay- 
ments in  Wages. 

Per  Cent. 
Monthly 

KB 

Er'tB 

^  2. 

In  1892. 

June 

1893,  to 

August, 

1894. 

In  1892. 

June,  1893, 

to 
Aug.,  1894. 

Average 
.Wages 
Paid  of 
Average 
in  1892. 

150 
151 
152 

52.45 
59.68 
52.15 

329 
40 

57 

200 
25 
30 

60.79 
62.50 
52.63 

$14,717.00 
1,840  68 
2,149.56 

$8,650.33 
1,056.45 
1,042.95 

58.78 
57.39 
48.52 

PER   CENT.  HOURS,  EMPLOYES   AND   WAGES,  BY   MONTHS. 


MONTHS. 

Per  Cent. 

Hours 

Worked  of 

Full  Time. 

Per  Cent. 
Less  Than 
Full  Time. 

Per  Cent. 

Number 

Employed 

of  Average 

Number 

in  1892. 

Per  Cent. 

Wages  Paid 

of  Average 

Monthly 

Payments 

in  1892. 

Per  Cent. 
Decrease  in 

Wage 
Payments. 

June,  1893, 

100.70 

*  .70 

100.70 

108.01 

*8.01 

July,  1893, 

90.52 

9.48 

99.53 

87.92 

12.08 

August,  1893,  . 

35.96 

64.04 

45.07 

57.23 

42.77 

September,  1893,    . 

25.50 

74.50 

34.50 

30.93 

69.07 

October,  1893, 

23.04 

76.96 

33.33 

.28.19 

71-.81 

November,  1893,    . 

30.52 

69.48 

41.03 

36.41 

63.59 

December,  1893,      . 

33.98 

66.02 

44.83 

39.89 

60.11 

January,  1894, 

44.50 

55.50 

54.46 

47.31 

52.69 

February,  1894, 

45.38 

54.62 

58.45 

51.99 

48.01 

March,  1894,     . 

59.29 

40.71 

63.84 

61.04 

38.96 

April,  1894,       . 

63.74 

36.26 

66.47 

64.43 

35.57 

May,  1894, 

67.20 

32.80 

67.60 

63.56 

36.44 

June,  1894, 

62.24 

37.76 

64  31 

67.00 

33.00 

July,  1894, 

62.63 

37.37 

65.02 

64.02 

35.98 

August,  1894,  . 

49.42 

50.58 

59.81 

54.26  . 

.     45.74 

*  Increase. 
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IDLU  DAYS,  PRODUCTION  AND  CHANGES  IN  WAGE  KATES. 


Per  Cent. 
Number 
Idle  Days 
of  Work- 
ing Days. 

Per  Cent. 
Produc- 
tion of 
Last  Fis- 
cal Year 
of  That 
in  1892. 

Changes  in  Wage  Rates. 

DO 

gg 

en. cr 

Reductions. 

Increases. 

General. 

Partial. 

General. 

Partial. 

n>  0 

Per 
Cent. 

Per 
Cent,  of 
Reduc- 
tion, 

Per 
Cent,  of 

Em- 
ployes 
Affected. 

Per 

Cent. 

Per 
Cent, 
of  In- 
crease. 

Per 
Cent. 
Em- 
ployes 
Affected. 

150 

151 
152 

8.31 
7.53 

68.00 
72.00 
52.00 

5  to  20 

40.00 
5  to  10 

10.00 

30.00 

BUREAU    OF    LABOR    STATISTICS. 
HARDWAEE. 

HOURS,  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES  BY  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


H 

CD  t-t, 
3 

Per  Cent. 

Hours 
Worked 
of  Pull 

Time. 

Average  Number 
Employed. 

PerCent. 

I    Average 

|    Number 

Employed 

of 

Average 

in  1892. 

Average  Monthly  Pay- 
ments in  Wages. 

June,  1893. 
In  1892.                    to 

Aug.,  1894. 

Per  Cent. 
Monthly 
Average 

Wages 
-  Paid  of 
Average 

in  1892. 

In  18*2. 

June, 

1893,  to 

August, 

1894. 

153 

41.16 

40 

23 

57.50 

$1,200.00 

$'    592.03 

49.34 

154 

-  60.05 

65 

50 

76.92 

2,500.00 

1,686.67 

67.47 

155 

50 

51 

.     102.00 

1,100.00 

847.93 

77.08 

156 

84.44 

60 

59 

98.33 

3,064.34 

2,271.97 

74.14 

157 

72.30 

50 

45 

90.00       ■ 

1,575.00 

1,313.07 

83.37 

158 

3920 

30 

15 

50.00 

1,000.00 

527.67 

52.7J 

159 

52.03 

175 

141 

80.57 

6,750.00 

5,543.78 

82.13 

160 

63.46 

250 

197 

78.80 

10,000.00 

8,200.00 

82.00 

161 

36.34 

700 

319 

45.57 

162 

51.77 

30 

20 

66.67 

1,000.00 

600.00 

60.00. 

163 

47.89 

360 

291 

80.83 

11,586.00 

8,912.05 

76.92 

164 

96.61 

366 

353 

96.45   , 

15,497.32 

16,258.55 

104.91 

165 

54.95 

120 

83 

68.17 

3,520.65 

2,592.18 

73.63 

166 

97.22 

300 

293 

97.67 

12,250.00 

11,707.13 

95.57 

167 

76.10 

180 

173 

96.11 

8,627.25 

7,700.00 

89.25 

168 

67.01 

202 

144 

71.29 

7,344.00 

•      4,691.07 

'  63.82 

169 

63.08 

50 

47 

94.00 

2,783.00 

1,798.86  ' 

64.64 

170 

47.59 

100 

59 

59.00 

2,800.00 

1,789.80 

63.92 

171 

47.50 

150 

100 

66.67 

4,500.00 

2,906.67 

64.59 

172 

68.40 

225 

185 

82.22 

11,000.00 

7,420.00 

67.45 

173 

54.24 

175 

114 

68.14 

4,755.30 

3,969.33 

83.47 

174 

65.81 

123 

117 

95.12 

4,558.12 

2,829.65 

62.08 

175 

42.45 

350 

246 

1 

70.29 

16,996.00 

7,668.94 

45.12 

176 

48.04 

520 

402 

77.31 

24,190.71 

16,784.36 

69.38 

177 

78.80 

280 

244 

87.14 

13,400.64 

10,347.59 

77.22 

178 

100.00 

60 

60 

100.00 

3,000.00 

3,000.00 

100.00 

179 

89.87      ' 

16 

15 

93.75 

657.00 

563.44 

85.76 

180 

73.42 

21 

13 

61.91 

1,000.00 

763.33 

76.33 

181 

79.92 

900 

829 

92.11 

41,500.00 

32,000.00 

77.11 
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HOURS,    EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES  JiV  ESTABLISHMENTS. — CONTINUED. 


^2 

Per  Cent. 
Hours 

Worked 
of  Full 
Time. 

Average  Number 
Employed. 

Per  Cent. 
Average 
Number 

Employed 

of 

Average 

in  1892. 

Average  Monthly  Pay- 
ments in  Wages. 

1^ 

In  1892. 

June, 

1893,  to 

August, 

1894. 

In  1892. 

June,  1893, 

to 
Aug.,  1894. 

182 

44.47 

49 

24 

48.98 

$2,167.60 

$  791.20 

183 

87.13 

75 

70 

93.33    . 

2,214.00 

1,599.43 

184 

65.98 

89 

76 

85.39 

2,756.75 

2,209.00 

185 

82.56 

111 

101 

90.99 

3,395.48 

3,432.99 

186 

63.96 

152 

138 

90.79 

6,770.00 

5,228.00 

187 

49.74 

102 

86 

84.31 

3,667.00 

2,107.53 

188 

85.26 

75 

67 

89.33 

2,700.00 

2,686.67 

189 

71.90 

191 

186 

97.38 

4,973.44 

3,668.15 

190 

53.56 

102 

88 

86.27 

3,700.00 

2,751.20 

Per  Cent. 

Monthly 

Average 
Wages 
Paid  of 

Average 
in  1892. 


36.50 
72.24 
80.13 
101.10 
77.22 
57.47 
99.51 
73.75 
74.36 


2l8 


BUREAU    OF    LABOR    STATISTICS. 


PKIl  CENT.  HOURS.  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES  BY  MONTHS. 


MONTHS. 

Per  Cent. 

Hours 

Worked  of 

Full  Time. 

Per  Cent. 
Less  Than 
Full  Time. 

Per  Cent. 

Number 
Employed 
of  Average 

Number 
in  1892. 

Per  Cent. 

Wages  Paid 

of  Average 

Monthly 

Payments 

in  1892. 

Per  Cent. 

Decrease  in 

Wage 

|   Payments. 

June,  1893, 

'  95.08 

4.92 

99.04 

104.80 

*4.80 

July,  1893, 

62.88 

37.12 

81.30 

68.99 

31.01 

August,  1893,  . 

58.08 

41.92 

76.99 

75.17 

24.83 

September,  1893,    . 

52.39 

47.61 

75.15 

-      66.71 

33.29 

October,  1893, 

56.74 

43.26 

72.99 

65.59 

34.41 

November,  1893,    . 

58.67 

41.33 

76.08 

72.24 

27.76 

December,  1893,      . 

57.45 

42.55 

78.15 

70.02 

29.98 

January,  1894, 

54.54 

45.46 

72.93 

66.06 

33.94 

February,  1894,       . 

65.92 

34.08 

79.03 

73.99 

26:01 

March,  1894,     . 

66.09 

33.91 

85.72 

82.61 

17.39 

April,  1894, 

69.71 

30.29 

83.94 

80.79 

.19.21 

May,  1894, 

69.85 

30.15 

82.62 

83.58 

16.42 

June,  1894, 

69.60 

30.40 

83.37 

81.78 

18.22 

July,  1894, 

57.51 

42.49 

75.93 

•   61.33 

38.67 

August,  1894,  . 

67.13 

32.87  ' 

82.15 

78.60 

"■ 

.     21.40 

Increase. 
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Per  Cent. 
Number 
Idle  Days 
of  Work- 
ing Days. 

Per  Cent. 
Produc- 
tion in 

Last  Fis- 
cal Year 
of  That 
in  1892. 

Changes  in  Wage  Rates. 

H 

S3 

la 

Reductions. 

Increases. 

General. 

Partial. 

General. 

Partial. 

Per 

Cent. 

Per 
Cent,  of 
Reduc- 
tion. 

Pel- 
Cent. 
Em- 
ployes 
Affected. 

Per 
Cent. 

Per 
Cent, 
of  In- 
crease. 

Per 
Cent. 
Em- 
ployes 
Affected. 

153 

21.56 

52.00 

10  to  15 

10  to  15         20.00 

154 

68.00 

155 

9.39 

75.00 

156 

14.03 

80.00 

.10  00           20.00 

157 

14.81 

75.00 

158 

11.97 

87.00 

10  to  15 

50.00 

159 

15.06 

86.00 

160 

80.00 

161 

50.00 

5  to  15 

10.00 

30.00 

162 

12.21 

60.00 

10.00 

.... 

.... 

163 

22.86 

70.00 

10.00 

164 

102.00 

10.00 

10.00 

165 

4.68 

66.00 

16G 

95  00 

167 

25.19 

83.00 

168 

74.00 

10  to  25 

169 

31.95 

63.00 

15.00 

3.00 

170 

8.05 

70.00 

10.00 

171 

12.99 

56.00 

.... 

172 

22.08 

75.00 

10  to  25 

173 

7.79 

70.00 

10.00 

174 

14.29 

65.00 

10  to  20 

10.00 

175 

35.84 

80.00 

5  to  25 

95.00 

176 

33.25 

60.00 

10.00 

177 

.78 

75.00 

178 

100.00 

179 

6.49 

100.00 

10.00            20.00 

180 

11.43 

66.00 

181 

14.55 

87.00 

10.00 
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IDLE  DAYS,  PRODUCTION  AND  CHANGES  IN  WAGE  RATES. — CONTINUED. 


Si 


182 
183 
184 
185 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 


Per  Cent. 
Number 
Idle  Days 
of  Work- 
ing Days. 


11.95 
9.61 
17.92 
12.21 
17.66 
21.82 
25.84 


Per  Cent. 
Produc- 
tion in 
Last  Fis- 
cal Year 
of  That 
in  1892. 


70.00 
87.00 
80.00 

100.00 
72.00 
65.00 

100.00 
70.00 
75.00 


Changes  in  Wage  Rates. 


Reductions. 


General. 


Per 
Cent. 


25  to  33.33 
15.00 


Per 
Cent,  of 
Reduc- 
tion. 


Per 

Cent. 
Em- 
ployes 
Affected, 


Increases. 


Per 
Cent. 


Per 
Cent. 
of  In- 
crease. 


Per 
Cent. 
Em- 
ployes 
Affected. 


191 
192 
193 
19-1 
195 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 


EFFECTS    OF    THE    INDUSTRIAL    DEPRESSION. 
HATS. 

HOURS,    EMPLOYES    AND    WAGES    BY    ESTABLISHMENTS. 


AVERAGE 

Number 

Average  Monthly  Pay- 

Employed. 

Per  Cent. 

ments  in  Wages. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Average 
Number 
Employed 
of 
Average 
in  1892. 

Monthly 

Hours 
Worked 
of  Full 

Time. 

In  1892. 

June, 

1893  to 

August, 

1894. 

In  1892. 

June,  1893, 

to 
Aug.,  1894. 

Average 
Wages 
•    Paid  of 
Average 
in  1892. 

112 

119 

106.25 

$6,500.00 

$4,893.29 

76.28 

100.00 

65 

•76 

116.92 

3,650.00 

3,916.40 

107.30 

80.25 

200 

190 

95.00 

7,000.00 

6,991.60 

t    99.88 

98.85 

70 

75 

107.14 

2,200.00 

2,444.66 

-     111.11 

125 

85 

68.00 

4,609.00 

2,460.58 

53.39 

300 

300 

100.00 

12,500.00 

11,458.67 

91.67 

45.92 

200 

133 

66.50 

10,580.00 

6,173.00 

58.35 

67.63 

70 

58 

82.86 

3,120.00 

2,075.20 

66.51 

100.00 

50 

54 

108.00 

2,400.00 

2,640.00 

110.00 

33.45 

130 

71 

54.62 

6,500.00 

1,436.20 

22.10 

72.47 

50 

40 

80.00 

.... 

85 

84 

98.82 

4,900.00 

3,186.67 

65.03 

100.00 

150 

187 

124.67 

7,000.00 

6,994.28 

99.06 

100.00 

575 

175 

100.00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

100.00 

BUREAU    OF    LABOR    STATISTICS. 
PER  CENT.  HOURS,  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES,  BY  MONTHS. 


MONTHS. 

Per  Cent. 

Hours 
Worked  of 
Full  Time. 

Per  Cent 
Less  Than 
Full  Time. 

Per  Cent. 
Number 

Employed 

of  Average 

Number 

in  1892. 

Per  Cent. 

Wages  Paid 

of  Average 

Monthly 

Payments 

in  1892. 

Per  Cent. 
Decrease  in 

Wage 
Payments. 

June,  1S93, 

59.54 

40.46 

79.91 

48.83'  ' 

51.17 

July,  1893, 

38.02 

61.98 

65.88 

44.62 

55.38 

August,  1893,  . 

56.03 

43.97 

70.15 

63.66 

36.34 

September,  1893,     . 

71.19 

28.81 

84.62 

109.23 

'  *9.23 

October,  1893, 

72.57 

27.43 

87.65 

79.17 

20.83 

November,  1893,     . 

60.98 

39.02 

81.99 

51.03 

48.97 

December,  1893,      . 

85.84 

14.16  ' 

98.15 

64.70 

35.30 

January,  1894, 

98.56 

1.44 

105.72 

81.99 

18.01 

February,  1894, 

111.19 

*11.19 

108.64 

110.92 

*10.92 

March,  1894,     . ' 

114.93 

*14.93 

107.13 

142.61 

*42.61 

April,  1894, 

112.42 

*12.42 

107.69 

103.30 

*3.30 

May,  1894, 

92.03 

7.97 

100.89 

62.37 

37.63 

June,  1894, 

68.87 

31.13 

86.98 

57.44 

42.56 

July,  1894, 

57.05 

42.95 

72.33 

43.24 

56.76 

August,  1894,  . 

79.11 

20.89 

76.21 

92.43 

7.57 

*  Increase. 


SB 

CD  O 


191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
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Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Produc- 

Number 

tion  in 

Idle  Days 

Last  Fis- 

of Work- 

cal Year 

ing  Days. 

of  That 

in  1892. 

9.09 

88.00     ■ 

.78 

105.00 

15.58 

100.00 

3.64 

140.00 

7.79 

55.00 

100.00 

14.03 

66.00 

18.18 

66.00 

1.04 

109.00 

43.90 

25.00 

75.00 

66.00 

100.00 

27.01 

100.00 

Changes  in  Wage  Rates. 


Reductions. 


Per 
Cent. 


Partial. 


Per 
Cent,  of 
Reduc- 
tion. 


Per 
Cent. 
Em- 
ployes 
Affected. 


40.00 
10.00 
33.33 


Increases. 


General.  Partial. 


Per 
Cent. 


Per 
Cent, 
of  In- 
crease. 


Per 
Cent. 
Em- 
ployes 
Affected. 


224  BUREAU    OF    LABOR    STATISTICS. 

HOSIEEY  AND  KNIT  GOODS. 

HOURS,  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES,  BY  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


1$ 

Per  Cent. 

Hours 
Worked 
of  Pull 

Time. 

Average  Number 
Employed. 

Per  Cent. 

Average 

Number 

Employed 

of 
Average 
in  1892. 

Average  Monthly  Pay- 
ments in  Wages. 

Per  Ceat. 
Monthly 

E'er 
3  H 

a>  c 

3    M, 

In  1892. 

June, 

1893,  to 

August, 

1894. 

In  1892. 

June,  1893," 

to 
Aug.,  1894. 

Average 
Wages 
Paid  of 
Average 
in  1892. 

205 

82.00 

100 

100 

100.00 

206 

78.93 

150 

150 

100.00 

$  4,542.11 

$3,411.17 

75.10 

207 

48.69 

200 

127 

63.50 

6,500.00 

3,378.93 

51.98 

208 

52.88 

60 

38 

63.33 

1,216.18 

840.53 

69.11 

209 

70.39 

150 

140 

93.33 

5,512.00 

4,475.53 

81.20 

210 

39.81 

163 

79 

48.47 

5,200.45 

2,718.85 

52.28 

211 

60.63 

170 

119 

70.00 

5,402.50 

3,227.40 

59.74 

212 

61.64 

680 

535 

78.68 

15,994.44 

12,243.62 

76.58 

213 

95.33 

90 

90 

100.00 

3,150.00 

2,663.51 

84.58 

214 

160 

133 

83.13 

7,390.59 

5,144.57 

69.65 

215 

43.36 

120 

53 

44.17 

2,790.00 

1,260.80 

48.77 

216 

92.06 

160 

154 

96.25 

5,025.00 

4,643.58 

92.41 

217 

100.00 

260 

306 

117.69 

8,700.00 

9,261.33 

106.45 

218 

92.01 

105 

98 

93.33 

3,482.00 

3,126.20 

89.78 

219 

83.23 

175 

148 

84.57 

4,500.00 

3,786.45 

84.14 

220  j 

49  32 

140 

71 

50.71 

3,299.27      ■ 

1,694.79 

51.37 
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MONTHS. 

Per  Cent. 

Hours 
Worked  of 
Full  Time. 

Per  Cent. 
Less  Than 
Full  Time. 

Per  Cent. 

Number 

Employed 

of  Average 

Number 

in  1892. 

Pbt  Cent. 

Wages  Paid 

of  Average 

Monthly 

Payments 

in  LS92. 

Per  Cent. 
Decrease  in 

Wage 
Payments. 

June,  1893, 

96.63 

3.37 

96.88 

107.83 

*7.83 

July,  1893, 

82.44 

17.56 

93.62 

92.61 

7.39 

August,  1893,  . 

82.86 

17.14 

89.91 

94.99 

5.01 

September,  1893,    . 

64.74 

35.26 

71.35 

67.31 

32.69 

October,  1893, 

66.28 

33.72 

73.92 

66.72 

33.28 

November,  1893,    . 

64.08 

35.92 

78.36 

66.94 

33.06 

December,  1893,      . 

56.35 

43.65 

80.54 

64.42 

35.58 

January,  1894, 

64.25 

35.75 

76.90 

62.18 

37.82 

February,  1894, 

64.93 

35.07 

75.99 

64.76 

35.24 

March,  1894,    . 

64.63 

35.37 

79.57 

74.32 

25.68 

April,  1894, 

73.53 

26.47 

82.07 

74.18 

25.82 

May,  1894, 

72.69 

27.31 

82.59 

76.21 

23.79 

June,  1894, 

71.69 

28.31 

80.33 

77.52 

22.48 

July,  1894, 

64.07 

35.93 

78.74 

66.46 

33.54 

August,  1894,  . 

62.73 

37.27 

77.52 

65.51 

34.49 

*  Increase. 
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Per  Cent. 
Number 
Idle  Days 
of  Work- 
ing Days. 

Per  Cent. 
Produc- 
tion in 
Last  Fis- 
cal Year 
of  That 
in  1892. 

Changes  in  Wage  P. 

.38. 

o 

a 

Reductions. 

Increases. 

<*2 

General. 

Partial. 

General. 

Partial. 

3 

Per 

Cent. 

Per 
Cent,  of 
Reduc- 
tion. 

Per 
Cent. 
Em- 
ployes 
Affected. 

Per 

Cent. 

Per 

.  Cent. 
of  In- 
crease. 

Per 
Cent. 
Em- 
ployes 
Affected. 

205 

4.47 

80.00 

10.00 

206 

13.25 

75.00 

207 

16.10 

51.00 



208 

22.86 

88.00 

10.00 

75.00 



209 

29.62 

75.00 

.... 

4  to  7 

50.00 

.... 

..... 

210 

27.01 

50.00 

211 

16.62 

65.00 

10.00 

212 

8.05 

69.00 

5  to  8 

6.00 

213 

4.68 

100.00 

5  to  20 

214 

65.00 



215 

.78 

51.00 

10.00 

216 

4.68 

90.00 

10.00 

15.00 

217 

3.90 

110.00 

10.00 

218 

.52 

108.00 

219 

1.56 

90.00 

7  to  10 

220 

16.36 

55.00 

10.00 

.... 

EFFECTS    OF    THE    INDUSTRIAL    DEPRESSION. 
MACHINE  SHOPS. 

HOURS,    EMPLOYES   AND    WAGES,    BY    ESTABLISHMENTS. 
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1  Per  Cent. 

Hours 

Worked 

of  Full 

Time. 

Average  Number 
Employed. 

Per  Cent. 
Average 
Number 
Employed 
of 
Average 
dn  1892. 

Average  Monthly  Pay- 
ments in  Wages. 

Per  Cent. 

Monthly 

Average 
Wages 
Paid  of 

Average 
in  1892. 

B 

In  1892. 

June, 

1893  to 

August,. 

1894. 

In  1892. 

June,  1893 

to 
Aug.,  1894. 

221 

53.37 

184 

178 

96.74 

$8,517.50 

$7,490.97 

87.95 

222 

54.34 

65 

63 

96.92 

3,700.00 

3,142.73 

84.94 

223 

74.37 

20 

16 

80.00 

700.00 

516.67 

73.81 

224 

35.88 

25 

12 

48.00 

1,400.00 

597.07 

42.65 

225 

63.90 

80 

80 

100.00 

5,675.00 

3,775.82 

66.53 

226 

67.92 

75 

56 

74.67 

4,170.00 

3,043.55 

72.99 

227 

100.00 

35 

65 

185.71 

2,409.84 

3,582.91 

148.68 

228 

100.00 

17 

24 

141.18 

957.50 

1,209.11 

126.28 

229 

100.00 

13 

19 

146.15 

690.00 

1,030.88 

149.40 

230 

59.15 

20 

18 

90.00 

850.00 

503.40 

59.22 

231 

50.79 

77 

43 

55.84 

4,255.66 

2,672.61 

62.80 

232 

86.14 

100 

90 

90.00 

6,000.00 

5,156.73 

85.95 

233 

91.17 

66 

60 

90.90 

4,500.00 

4,138.40 

91.96 

234 

79.33 

822 

755 

91.85 

44,105.12 

35,991.80 

81.60 

235 

63.44 

100 

75 

75.00 

3,900.00 

2,700.00 

69.23 

236 

93.51 

70 

69 

98.57 

3,500.00 

3,233.33 

92.38 

237 

53.29 

800 

800 

100.00 

38,317.72 

27,679.10 

72.24 

238 

55.31 

84 

57 

67.86 

3,257.39 

2,375.41 

72.68 

239 

76.36 

155 

122 

79.35 

7,734.00 

7,002.35 

90.54 

240 

54.63 

110 

67 

60.91 

6,470.00 

2,897.73 

44.79 

241 

78.15 

667 

519 

77.81 

35,679.00 

28  480.84 

79.83 

242 

34.72 

193 

115 

59.59 

7,863.90 

3,321.24 

42.23 

243 

58.12 

86 

68 

66.52 

5,312.33 

3,533.50 

66.52 

244 

71.57 

60 

45 

75.00 

3,583.33 

2,598.16 

72.51 

245 

80.35 

59 

52 

88.14 

2,950.00 

2,618.21 

88.75 

246 

55.94 

150 

116 

77.33 

5,239.39 

4,184.54 

79.87 

247 

65.01 

300 

219 

73-.00 

17,000.00 

]  0,405.24 

61.21 

248 

600 

30,000.00 

23,466.67 

78.22 

249 

73.56 

75 

63 

84.00 

3,516.00 

2,665.48 

75.81 

250 

60.90 

161 

102 

63.35 

5,916.00 

3,782.03 

63.93 
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eg 

n>  o 

Per  Cent. 

Hours 
Worked 
of  Pull 

Time. 

Average  Number 
Employed. 

Per  Cent. 
Average 
Number 

Employed 

of 

Average 

in  1892. 

Average  Monthly  pay- 
ments in  Wages. 

Per  Cent. 

Monthly 

June, 

Inl892-  :  August°, 
j      1894. 

In  1892. 

June,  1893, 

to   . 
Aug.,  1894. 

Average 
Wages 
Paid  of 
Average 
in  1892. 

251 
252 
253 
254 

49.17 
57.63 
58.46 
25.31 

100 
354 
52 

75 

65 
221 
42 
26 

65.00 
62.43 
80.77 
34.67 

$5,500.00 
16,469.38    - 
2,515.00 
3,897.52 

• 
$2,959.24 

10,081.05 

1,820.33 

1,077.37 

53.80 
61.21 
72.38 
27.64 

PER  CENT.  HOURS,  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES,  BY  MONTHS. 


MONTHS. 

Per  Cent. 

Hours 
Worked  of 
Full  Time. 

Per  Cent. 

!    Less  than 

Full  Time. 

Per  Cent. 

Number 

Employed 

of  Average 

Number 

in  1892. 

Per  Cent. 

Wages  Paid 

of  Average 

Monthly 

Payments 

in  1892. 

Per  Cent. 
Decrease  in 

Wage 
Payments. 

.- 

June,  1893, 

98.53 

1.47 

101.69 

105.88 

*5.88 

July,  1893, 

75.53  ■ 

24.47 

95.28 

82.80 

17.20 

August,  1893,  . 

68.60 

.  31.40 

83.62 

79.69 

20.31 

September,  1893,    . 

58.22 

41.78 

77.96 

69.21     • 

30.79 

October,  1893, 

60.32 

39.68 

78.88 

65.51 

34.49 

November,  1893,     . 

60.61 

39.39 

80.38 

66.35 

33.65 

December,  1893,      . 

68.62 

31.38 

79.63 

69.45 

30.55 

January,  1894, 

58.55 

41.45 

81.29 

66.41 

33.59 

February,  1894, 

57.67 

42.33 

78.88 

65.08 

34.92 

March,  1894,    . 

66.53 

33.47 

80.48 

79.17 

20.83 

April,  1894,       . 

69.92 

30.08 

82.38 

75.73 

24.27 

May,  1894, 

68.04 

31.96 

80.59 

77.27 

22.73 

June,  1894, 

66.54 

33.46 

79.98 

74.48 

25.52 

July,  1894, 

63.65 

36.35 

77.90 

66.54 

33.46 

August,  1894,  . 

55.06 

44.94 

76.04 

67.88 

32.12 

*  Increase. 
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IDLK  DAYS,  PRODUCTION  AND  CHANGES  IN  WAGE  RATES. 


Per  Cent. 
Number 
Idle  Days 
of  Work- 
ing Days. 

Per  Cent. 
Produc- 
tion in 

Last  Fis- 
cal Year 
of  That 
in  1892. 

Changes  in  "Wage  Rates. 

w'o' 

5^ 

Reductions. 

Increases. 

General. 

Partial. 

General. 

Partial. 

1° 

<T>    l-fs 

P 

Per 

Cent. 

Per 
Cent,  of 
Reduc- 
tions. 

Per 
Cent. 
Em- 
ployes 
Affected. 

Per 
Cent. 

Per 
Cent, 
of  In- 
crease. 

Per 
Cent. 
Em- 
ployes 
Affected. 

221 

35.84 

88.00 

222 

17.14 

100.00 

15.00 

223 

9.36 

70.00 

10.00 

10.00 

224 

11.17 

40.00 

225 

35.32 

66.00 

7.50 

22C 

.78 

73.00 

227 

150.00 

228 

125.00 

.... 

229 

140.00 

10.00 

5.00 

20.00 

15.00 

230 

24.42 

60.00 

10.00 

231 

.78 

56.00 

232 

118.00 

10  to  15 

80.00 

233 

100.00 

234 

10.13 

84.00 

10.00 

235 

70.00 

5  to  15 

60.00 

236 

1.30 

92.00 

237 

41.56 

76.00 

.... 

12.00 

90.00      j 

238 

12.73 

66.00 

239 

.52 

85.00 

10.00 

240 

14.03 

75.00 

15.00 

241 

100.00 

242 

22.60 

60.00 

243 

16.62 

62.00 

244 

2.86 

75.00 

12.50 

30.00 

245 

4.94 

84.00 

246 

18.44 

77.00 

,     10.00 

15.00 

247 

66.00 

10.00 

248 

66.00 

10  to  15 

.... 

249 

6.23 

80.00 

10.00 

230  BUREAU    OF    LABOR    STATISTICS. 

IDLE  DAYS,  PRODUCTION  AND  CHANGES  IN  WAGE  RATES. — CONTINUED. 


Per  Cent. 
Idle  Days 
of  Work- 
ing Days. 

Per  Cent. 
Produc- 
tion in 
Last  fis- 
cal Year 
of  That 
in  1892. 

Changes  in  Wage  Rates. 

00 

n"3 

Reductions. 

Increases. 

S3 

Cm 

General 

Partial. 

General. 

Partial. 

<n  0 

Per 

Cent. 

Per 

Cent,  of 
Reduc- 
tion. 

Per 

Cent. 
Em- 
ployes 
Affected. 

Per 

Cent. 

Per 

Cent, 
of  In- 
crease. 

Per 

Cent. 
Em- 
ployes 
Affected. 

250 
251 
252 
253 

254 

.26 

8.05 

2.34 

10.65 

53.77 

66.00 
56.00 
66.00 
69.00 
25.00 

5  to  20 
10  to  20 

7.50 



.... 

, 

EFFECTS    OF    THE    INDUSTRIAL    DEPRESSION. 
MANUFACTURES  OF  COTTON  GOODS. 

HOURS,  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES,  BY  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
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CO   ^ 

Per  Cent. 
Hours 

Worked 
of  Full 
Time. 

Average  Number 
Employed. 

Per  Cent. 

Average 

Number 

Employed 

of 

Average 
'   Number 

in  1892. 

Average  Monthly  Pay- 
ments in  Wages. 

Per  Cent. 
Monthly 

Co  D- 

tyre 

is, 

a 

In  1892. 

June, 

1893,  to 

August, 

1894. 

In  1892. 

June,  1893, 

to 
Aug.,  1894. 

Average 
Wages 
Paid  of 

Average 
in  1892. 

255 

84.37 

370 

350 

94.60 

$10,500.00 

$9,646.60 

91.87 

256 

71.00 

260 

250 

96.15 

8,225.00 

5,971.07 

72.60 

257 

83.33 

30 

25 

88.33 

1,050.00 

975.00 

92.86 

258 

42.01 

430 

226 

52.56 

259 

139 

130 

93  53 

3,270.00 

2,329.25 

71.23 

260 

80.16 

110 

104 

94.55 

4,730.00 

4,336.33 

91.68 

PER  CENT.  HOURS,  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES,  BY  MONTHS. 


MONTHS. 

Per  Cent. 

Hours 
Worked  of 
Full  Time. 

Per  Cent. 
Less  Than 
Full  Time. 

Per  Cent. 

N  amber 

Employed 

of  Average 

Number 

in  1892. 

Per  Cent. 
Wages  Paid 
of  Average 

Monthly 
Payments 

in  1892. 

Per  Cent. 
Decrease  in 

Wage 
Payments. 

June,  1893,        , 

85.49 

14.51 

88.05 

114.54 

*14.54 

July,  1893, 

58.21 

41.79 

87.38 

65.90 

34.10 

August,  1893,   . 

64.77 

35.23 

84.91 

93.45 

6.55 

September,  1893,    . 

58.03 

41.97 

84.61 

70.31 

29.69 

October,  1893, 

76.72 

23.28 

82.30 

88.17 

11.83 

November,  1893,     . 

74.73 

25.27 

81.93 

91.24 

8.76 

December,  1893,      . 

54.13 

45.87 

80.73 

71.68 

28.32 

January,  1894, 

70.87 

29.13 

77.59 

92. 8G 

7.14 

February,  1894, 

76.0G 

23.94 

79.46 

97.25 

2.75 

March,  1894,     . 

75.38 

24.62 

78.72 

98.63 

1.37 

April,  1S94, 

69.92 

30.08 

78.12 

85.57 

14.43 

May,  1894, 

74.03 

25.97 

80.3G 

86.35 

13.65 

June,  1894,        .  ■      . 

58.59 

41:41 

79.54 

94.20 

5.S0 

July,  1894, 

34.67 

65.33 

77.37 

37.70 

62.30 

August,  1894,.. 

52.08 

47.92 

74.4G 

67.83 

32.17 
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IDLE  DAYS,  PRODUCTION  AND  CHANGES  IN  WAGE  RATES. 


Per  Cent. 
Number 
Idle  Days 
of  Work- 
ing Days. 

Per  Cent. 
Produc- 
tion in 

Last  Fis- 
cal Year 
of  That 
in  1892. 

Changes  in  Wage  Rates. 

Reductions. 

Increases. 

S3 

Cj-ff 

General. 

Partial. 

General. 

.Partial. 

la 

Per 

Cent. 

Per 
Cent,  of 
Reduc- 
tion. 

Per 
Cent. 
Em- 
ployes 
Affected. 

Per 

Cent. 

.  Per 
Cent, 
of  In- 
crease. 

Per 
Cent. 
Em- 
ployes 
Affected. 

255 
256 
257 
258 
259 
260 

10.65 
25.97 

14.81 
42.86 
8.57 

88.00 
70.00 
88.00 
60.00 
■     75.00 
87.50 

.... 
10.00 

10  to  25 

75.00 

.... 

EFFECTS    OF    THE    INDUSTRIAL    DEPRESSION. 
MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  AND  PARTS. 

HOURS,  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES,  BY  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
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Per  Cent. 

Hours 
Worked 

of  Full    i 

Time. 

Average  Number 
Employed. 

1 

Per  Cent. 
Average 
Number 
Employed 
of 
Average 
in  1892. 

1 
Average  Monthly  Pay- 
ments in  Wages. 

Per  Cent. 
Monthly 

W   C71 

n>  o 
B  ►* 

In  1892. 

June, 

1893,  to 

August, 

1894. 

In  1892. 

June,  1893, 

to 
Aug.,  1894. 

Average 
Wages 
Paid  of 
Average 
in  1892. 

261 
262 
263 
264 

52.40 

49.75 
41.54 
46.26 

90 
358 
280 

50 

47 
238 
156 

25 

52.22 
66.48 

55.71 
50.00 

$3,865.20 
14,395.02 
13,185.58 

1,800.00 

$1,859.37 

7,542.91 

8,298.53 

998.73- 

48.11 
52.39 
62.94 
55.49 

PER  CENT.  HOURS,  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES,  BY  MONTHS. 


MONTHS. 

Per  Cent. 

Hours 
Worked  of 
Full  Time. 

Per  Cent. 
Less  Than 
Full  Time. 

Per  Cent. 

Number 
Employed 
of  Average 

Number 
in  1892. 

Per  Cent. 

Wages  Paid 

of  Average 

Monthly 

Payments 

in  1892. 

Per  Cent. 
Decrease  in 

Wage 
Payments. 

June,  1893, 

65.92 

34.08 

81.49 

78.68 

21.32 

July,  1893, 

37.73 

62.27 

72.62 

38.55 

61.45 

August,  1893,  . 

26.89 

73.11 

43.70 

27.95 

72.05 

September,  1893,    . 

28.18 

71.82 

48.59 

31.69 

68.31 

October,  1893, 

39.62 

60.38 

48.71 

39.73 

60.27 

November,  1893,     . 

38.39 

61.61 

51.03 

51.71 

48.29 

December,  1893,      . 

42.91 

57.09 

51.41 

58.74 

41.26 

January,  1894, 

38.22 

61.78 

52.44 

47.79 

52.21 

February,  1894, 

42.27 

57.73 

53.86 

55.66 

44.34 

March,  1894,    . 

57.61 

42.39 

63.11 

68.03 

31.97 

April,  1894,       . 

60.10 

39.90 

66.84 

73  35 

26.65 

May,  1894, 

61.47 

38.53 . 

67.74 

76.20 

23.80 

June,  1894, 

59.33 

40.67 

66.20 

59.10 

40.90 

July,  1894, 

46.05 

54.95 

62.34 

65.81 

34.19 

August,  1894,   . 

54.71 

45.29 

68.51 

70  61 

29.39 

234  BUREAU    OF    LABOR    STATISTICS. 

IDLE  DAYS,    PRODUCTION   AND   CHANGES   IN   WAGE   RATES. 


Per  Cent. 
Number 
Idle  Days 
of  Work- 
ing Days. 

Per  Cent. 
Produc- 
tion in 
Last  Fis- 
cal Year 
of  That 
in  1892. 

Changes  in  Wage  Rates. 

Reductions. 

Increases. 

General. 

Partial. 

General. 

Partial. 

Per 

Cent. 

Per 

Cent,  of 
Reduc- 
tion. 

Per 
Cent. 
Em- 
ployes 
Affected. 

Per 

Cent. 

Per 

Cent. 
of  In- 
crease. 

Per 
Cent. 
Em- 
ployes 
Affected. 

261 
262 
263 
264 

19.74 
13.51 
5.45 

50.00 
50.00 
67.00 
60.00 

5  to  20 
10.00 

10.00 

50.00 

. . .». 

EFFECTS    OF    THE    INDUSTRIAL    DEPRESSION. 
PAPER  MILLS. 

HOURS,  EMPLOYES   AND   WAGES,  BY  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
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Per  Cent. 

Hours 

Worked 

of  Full 

Time. 

Average  Number 
Employed. 

Per  Cent. 

Average 

Number 

Employed 

of 
Average 
in  1892. 

Average  Monthly  Pay- 
ments in  Wages. 

Per  Cent. 
Monthly 

co  cr1 

Cr'rc 

(0  0 

In  1892. 

June, 

1893, to 

August, 

1894. 

In  1892. 

June,  1893, 

to 
Aug.,  1894. 

Average 
Wages 
Paid  of 
Average 
in  1892. 

265 
266 
267 
268 
269 
270 
271 

83.5S 
79.48 
82.99 
97.72 
45.78 
83.33 
86.95 

85 
35 
50 

101 
28 
50 

100 

77 
35 
49 
106 
16 
50 
96 

90.59 
100.00 

94.23 
104.95 

57.14 
100.00 

96.00 

$3,725.00 
1,540.00 
1,750.00 
3,695.67 
1,000.00 
1,786.00 
2,500.00 

13,184.67 
1,266.67 
1,318.17 
3,800.85 
519.59 
1,588.07 
2,284.20 

85.49 
82.25 
75.32 
102.85 
51.96 
88.92 
91.37 
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PER   CENT.   HOURS,  EMPLOYES  AND    WAGES,  BY  MONTHS. 


MONTHS. 

Per  Cent. 

Hours 
Worked  of 
Full  Time 

•  Per  Cent. 
Less  than 
Full  Time. 

Per  Cent. 

Number 

Employed 

of  Average 

Number 

in  1892. 

Per  Cent. 
Wages  Paid 
of  Average 

Monthly 
Payments 

in  1892. 

Per  Cent. 
Decrease  in 

Wage 
Payments. 

June,  1893, 

96.72 

3.28 

97.33 

93.42 

6.58 

July,  1893, 

86.65 

13.35 

95.32 

87.88 

12.12 

August,  1893,  . 

74.70 

25.30 

89.31 

78  41 

21.59 

September,  1893,    . 

65.86 

34.14 

93.10 

.     71.92 

28.08 

October,  1893, 

83.83 

16.17 

93.99 

86.28 

13.72 

November,  1893,     . 

86.49 

13.51 

95,10 

89.80 

10.20 

December,  1893,     . 

82.72 

17.28 

94.43 

88.50 

11.50 

January,  1894, 

95.67 

4.33 

96.21 

98.14 

1.86 

February,  1894, 

96.35 

3.65 

98.66 

91.75 

8.35 

March,  1894,    . 

93.63 

6.37 

98.89 

97.17 

2.83 

April,  1894,       . 

98.22 

1.78 

98.89 

94.31 

5.69 

May,  1894, 

93.65 

6.35 

96.44 

95.12 

4.88 

June,  1894, 

83.64 

16.36 

96.44 

85.50 

14.50 

July,  1894, 

82.18 

17.82 

91.54 

77.74 

22.26 

August,  1894, 

73.95 

26.05  . 

95.55 

73.17 

26.83 

EFFECTS    OF    THE    INDUSTRIAL    DEPRESSION. 
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IDLE  DAYS,  PRODUCTION    AND   CHANGES  IN   WAGE   KATES. 


Per  Cent. 
Number 
Idle  Days 
of  Work- 
ing Days. 

Per  Cent. 
Produc- 
tion in 
Last  Fis- 
cal Year 
of  That 
in  1892. 

Changes  in  Wage  Rates. 

Reductions. 

Increases. 

trre 

iGeneral. 

Partial. 

General. 

Partial. 

ro  o 

Per 
Cent. 

Per 
Cent  of 
Reduc- 
tion. 

Per 
Cent. 
Em- 
ployes 
Affected. 

Per 
Cent. 

Per 
Cent, 
of  In- 
crease. 

Per 
Cent. 
Em- 
ployes 
Affected. 

265 
266 
267 
268 
269 
270 
271 

20.52 
17.92 
12.47 
20.52 
16.62 
10.13 

85.00 
80.00 
85.00 
102.00 
50.00 
88.00 
88.00 

10  to  15 
10.00 

5  to  12 

7.00 

25.00 

1 

238  BUREAU    OF     LABOR    STATISTICS. 

PAPER  BOXES  AND  ENVELOPES. 

HOURS,  EMPLOYES   AND    WAGES   BY   ESTABLISHMENTS. 


5^ 

Per  Cent. 

Hours 
Worked 
of  Pull 

Time. 

Average  Number 
Employed. 

Per  Cent. 

Average 
Number 
Employed 
of 
Average 
in  1892. 

Average  Monthly  Pay- 
ments in  Wages. 

Per  Cent. 
Monthly 

m  cr 
pro 

B 

In  1892. 

June, 

1893,  to 

August, 

1894. 

In  1892. 

June,  1893,. 

to 
Aug.,  1894. 

Average 
Wages 
Paid  of 

Average 
in  1892. 

272 
273 
274 
275 
276 
277 
278 

36.08 
70.31 

100.00 
81.75 
64.67 
75.51 

100.00 

100 
90 
40 

400 
75 

150 

125 

48 

74 

45 

327 

68 

129 

134 

48.00 

82.22 
112.50 

81.75    ' 

90.66 

86.00 
107.20 

$3,100.00 
2,608.00 
1,200.00 

15,000.00 
2,001.00 
4,300.00 
4,175.00 

■  $1,778.33 
1,947.67 
1,253.53 
12,250.00 
1,642.14 
3,416.67 
4,359.89 

5"7.37 
74.68 

104.42 
81.67 
82.06 
79.43 

104.43 

EFFECTS    OF    THE    INDUSTRIAL    DEPRESSION. 
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PER   CENT   HOURS,    EMPLOYES    AND    WAGES    BY   MONTHS. 


MONTHS. 

Per  Cent. 

Hours 
"Worked  of 
Full  Time. 

Per  Cent. 
Less  Than 
Full  Time. 

Per  Cent. 

Number 

Employed 

of  Average 

Number 

in  1892. 

Per  Cent. 

Wages  Paid 

of  Average 

Monthly 

Payments 

in  1892. 

Per  Cent. 
Decrease  in 

Wage 
Payments. 

June,  1893, 

102.67 

*2.67 

100.30 

106.13 

*6.13 

July,  1893, 

65.21 

34.79 

70.71 

61.15 

38.85 

August,  1893,  . 

64.39 

35.61 

71.43 

63.59 

36.41 

September,  1893,     . 

61.86 

38.14 

71.12 

67.79 

32.21 

October,  1893, 

59.58 

40.42 

68.57 

63.25 

36.75 

November,  1893,     . 

'  59.15 

40.85 

68.16 

G2.74 

37.26 

December,  1893,      . 

68.85 

31.15 

79.90 

82.22 

17.78 

January,  1894, 

79.55 

20.45 

87.96 

76.50 

23.50 

February,  1894, 

86.98 

13.02 

90.51 

87.23 

12.77 

March,  1894,     . 

88.31 

11.69 

93.37 

99.08 

.92 

April,  1894, 

90.55 

9.45 

92.45 

88.86 

11.14 

May,  1894, 

88.07 

11.93 

91.33 

90.56 

9.44 

June,  1894, 

87.89 

12.11 

92.24 

103.04 

*3.04 

July,  1894, 

86.80 

13.20 

92.24 

82.20 

17.80 

August,  1894,   . 

90.29 

9.71 

92.55 

100.36 

*.36 

Increase. 
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BUREAU    OF    LABOR    STATISTICS. 


IDLE    DAYS,    PRODUCTION    AND    CHANGES    IN    WAGE    RATES. 


Per  Cent. 

Number 
Idle  Days 

of  Work- 
ing Days. 

Per  Cent. 
Produc- 
tion of 
Last  Fis- 
cal Year 
of  That 
in  1892.     1 

Changes  in 

Wage  Rates. 

Is 

Reductions. 

Increases. 

General. 

Partial. 

General. 

Partial. 

3    ' 
3 

Per 
Cent. 

Per 
Cent,  of 
Reduc- 
tion. 

Per 
Cent. 
Em- 
ployes 
Affected. 

Per 
Cent. 

i 

Per 
■  Cent, 
of  In- 
crease. 

Per 
Cent. 
Em- 
ployes 
Affected. 

272 

8.31 

50.00 

.... 

273 

3.64 

75.00 

1  to  10 

.... 

274 

.13 

110.00 

|       .... 

20.00 

8.00 

275 

81.00 

.... 

276 

17.66 

86.00 

-8... 

277 

4.93 

75.00 

278 

105.00 

EFFECTS    OF    THE     INDUSTRIAL    DEPRESSION. 

PRINTING  AND  BOOK-BINDING. 

HOURS,  EMPLOYES   AND    WAGES,  BY    ESTABLISHMENTS. 
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Average: 

Number 

Average  Monthly  Pay- 

Employed. 

Per  Cent. 

ments  in  Wages. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Hours 
Worked 

of  Full 
Time. 

Average 
Number 
Employed 
of 
Average 
in  1892. 

Monthly 

■A   & 

In  1892. 

June, 

1893,  to 

August, 

1894. 

In  1892. 

June,  1893, 

to 
Aug.,   1894. 

Average 
Wages 
Paid  of 
Average 
in  1892. 

279 

92.28 

65 

GO 

90.77 

$2,500.00 

$2,500.00 

100.00 

280 

97.68 

200 

195 

97.50 

9,300.00 

9,987.42 

107.39 

281 

89.89 

65 

58 

.89.23 

2,900.00 

2,768.72 

95.47 

282 

73.97 

30 

22 

73.33 

1,500.00 

1,236.07  - 

82  07 

283 

74.31 

40 

33 

82.50 

2,000.00 

1,641.20 

82.06 

284 

60.91 

29 

19 

1 

65.52 

1,347.98 

880.96 

65.35 

PER    CENT.    HOURS,    EMPLOYES   AND    WAGES   BY   MONTHS. 


MONTHS. 

Per  Cent. 

Hours 
Worked  of 
Full  Time. 

Per  Cent. 
Less  Than 
Full  Time. 

Per  Cent. 

Number 

Employed 

of  Average 

Number 

in  1892. 

Per  Cent. 
Wages  Paid 
of  Average 

Monthly 
Payments 

in  1892. 

Per  Cent. 
Decrease  in 

Wage 
Payments. 

June,  1893, 

102.95 

*2.95 

102. SO 

109.29 

*9.29 

July,  1893, 

100.99 

*.99 

100.93 

115.48 

*15.48 

August,  1893,  . 

92.76 

7.24 

92.77 

94.03 

5.97 

September,  1893,     . 

88.97 

11.03 

89.04 

105.15 

*5.15 

October,  1893, 

93.03 

6.97 

93.01 

94.44 

5.56 

November,  1893,     . 

90.32 

9.68 

90.44 

94.65 

5.35 

December,  1893,      . 

85.77 

14.23 

86.25 

104.44 

*4.44 

January,  1894, 

82.21 

17.79 

83.92 

87.67 

12.33 

February,  1894, 

88.15 

11.85 

88.34 

93.45 

6.55 

March,  1894,     . 

88.39 

11.61 

89.04 

104.35 

*4.35 

April,  1894, 

90.17 

9.83 

89.98 

95.34 

4.66 

May,  1894, 

89.92 

10.08 

91.38 

94.14 

5.86 

June,  1894, 

90.74 

9.26 

92.07 

110.66 

*10.66 

July,  1894, 

82.60 

17.40 

85.08, 

81.70 

18.30 

August,  1894,  . 

75.58 

24.42 

78.32 

74.26 

25.74 

*  Increase. 
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BUREAU    OF    LABOR    STATISTICS. 


IDLE  DAYS,  PRODUCTION  AND  CHANGES  IN  WAGE  RATES. 


Per  Cent. 
Number 
Idle  Days 
of  Work- 
ing Days. 

Per  Cent. 
Produc- 
tion of 
Last  Fis- 
cal Year 
of  That 
in  1892. 

Changes  in  Wage  Rates. 

m 

p"  a 

Reductions. 

Increases. 

General. 

Partial. 

General 

Partial. 

»2. 

3 

Per 
Cent. 

Per 
Cent,  of 
Reduc- 
tion. 

Per 
Cent. 
Em- 
ployes 
Affected. 

Per 
Cent. 

Per 
Cent. 
of  In- 
crease. 

Per 
Cent. 
Em- 
ployes 
Affected. 

279 
280 
281 
282 
283 
284 

2.08 

1 
105.00 

105.00 

90.00 

75.00 
.  78.00 

66.00 

.... 

"■; 

EFFECTS    OF    THE    INDUSTRIAL    DEPRESSION. 
RUBBER  AND  ELASTIC   GOODS. 

HOURS,  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES  BY  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
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H 

c<-Z 

la 

Per  Cent. 
Hours 
Worked 
of  Full 
Time. 

Average  Number 
Employed. 

Per  Cent. 

Average 

Number 

Employed 

of 
Average 
in  1892. 

Average  Monthly  Pay- 
ments in  Wages. 

Per  Cent. 
Monthly 

In  1892. 

June, 
1893,  to 

August, 
1894. 

In  1892. 

June,  1893, 

to 
Aug.,  1894. 

Average 
Wages 
Paid  of 
Average 
in  1892. 

285 

92.87 

44 

46 

104.55 

$2,228.40 

$2,093.45 

93.94 

286 

67.24 

245 

164 

66.94 

6,526.00 

4,303.00 

65.94 

287 

800 

800 

100.00 

22,005.00 

17,288.45 

78.57 

288 

85.73 

82 

79 

96.34 

2,974.42 

2,652.14 

89.16 

289 

65.43 

350 

327 

93.43 

15,000.00 

10,118.87 

67.46 

290 

90.99 

125 

130 

104.00 

5,364.00 

5,278.36 

98.40 

291 

73.10 

1,500 

1,177 

78.47 

65,000.00 

46,728.20 

71.89 

292 

100.00 

792 

955 

120.58 

36,407.62 

37,866.68 

104.01 

293 

70.99 

175 

149 

85.14 

6,000.00 

4,743.87 

79.06 

294 

70.79 

225 

171 

76.00 

10,000.00 

6,833.33 

68.33 

295 

51,68 

58 

60 

103.45 

2,000.00 

1,033.33 

51.67 

244  BUREAU    OF    LABOR    STATISTICS. 

PER   CENT.  HOURS,  EMPLOYES   AND   WAGES,  BY  MONTHS. 


MONTHS. 

Per  Cent. 

Hours 

Worked   of 

Full  Time. 

Per  Cent. 
Less  Than 
Full  Time. 

Per  Cent. 
Number 

Employed 

of  Average 

Number 

in  1892. 

Per  Cent. 
Wages  Paid 
of  Average 

Monthly 

Payments 

in  1892. 

Per  Cent. 
Decrease  in 

Wage 
Payments. 

June,  1893, 

102.98 

*2.98 

102.55 

100.77 

*.77 

July,  1893, 

56.16 

43.84 

70.25 

59.48 

40.52 

August,  1893,  . 

51.79 

48.21 

68.08 

55.78 

44.22 

September,  1893,    . 

66.38 

33.62 

82.32  • 

66.31 

33.69 

October,  1893, 

83.46 

16.54 

94.59 

78.09 

21.91 

November,  1893,     . 

86.89 

13.11 

97.79 

93.17 

6  83 

December,  1893,      . 

87.92 

12.08 

98.23 

84.54 

15,46 

January,  1894, 

89.13 

10,87 

98.48 

81.34 

18.66 

February,  1894, 

81.79 

18.21 

97.27 

77.75 

22.25  » 

March,  1894,     . 

79.51 

20.49 

99.55 

85.21 

14.79 

April,  1894,       . 

58.92 

41.08 

69.56 

62.32 

37.68 

May,  1894, 

93.29 

6.71 

97.82 

87.96 

12.04 

June,  1894, 

99.37 

.63 

100.89 

92.83 

7.17 

July,  1894, 

97.36 

2.64 

100.89 

83.66 

16.34 

August,  1894,  . 

100.25 

*.25 

102.00 

92.67 

7.33 

Increase. 


EFFECTS    OF    THE    INDUSTRIAL    DEPRESSION. 
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IDLE  DAYS,  PRODUCTION  AND  CHANGES  IN  WAGE  RATES. 


Per  Cent. 
Number 
Idle  Days 
of  Work- 
ing Days. 

Per  Cent. 
Produc- 
tion in 
Last  Fis- 
cal Year 
of  That 
in  1892. 

Changes  in  Wage  Rates. 

Reductions. 

Increases. 

General. 

Partial. 

General. 

Partial. 

11 

Per 
1     Cent. 

Per 
Cent,  of 
Reduc- 
tion. 

Pei- 
Cent. 
Em- 
ployes 
Affected. 

Per 
Cent. 

Per 
Cent, 
of  In- 
crease. 

Per 

Cent. 
Em- 
ployes 
Affected. 

285 

9.87 

93.00 

286 

65.00 

287 

75.00 

10  00 

10.00 

288 

2.34 

103.00 

10  to  20 

50.00 

289 

19.22 

70.00 

10.00 

290 

100.00 

291 

8.05 

72.00 

.... 

292 

1.82 

120.00 

293 

10.13 

75.00 

294 

2.86 

66.00 

295 

43.64 

50.00 

246 


iUREAU    OF    LABOR    STATISTICS. 
SILK. 


HOURS.  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES  BY  ESTABLISHMENTS . 


EFFECTS    OF    THE    INDUSTRIAL    DEPRE  — 


--' 


PER  CENT.  HOURS.  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES  BY  MONTHS. 


MONTHS. 

Per  Cent. 

Hours 

Worked  of 

Full  Time. 

Per  Cent. 
Less  Than 
Full  Time. 

Per  Cent. 

Number 
Employed 
of  Average 

>"U:_. 

in  1S92. 

Per  Cent. 

-  ;  s  Paid 

of  Average 

Monthly 

Payme~:; 

in  1892. 

Per  Cent. 
Decrease  in 

Payments. 

June,  1893, 

103.31 

*3.31 

105.01 

105.21 

*5.21 

;93. 

75     " 

24.93 

102.97 

12.46 

August,  1S93,  . 

60.89 

39.11 

97.S6 

85.65 

14.35 

Septem  ber,  1893,    . 

49.94 

50.06 

95.56 

6S  22 

a  ra 

October,  1893, 

64.60 

35.40 

95.45 

75.78 

__  22 

November,  1893,    . 

59.5S 

40.42 

92.72 

66.69 

33.31 

December,  1S93,      . 

50.73 

49.27 

87.36 

66.47 

33.53 

January.  1894, 

56.58 

43.42 

85.06 

70.0S 

29.92 

February.  1S94, 

64.73 

£5.27 

SS.S1 

6S.27 

31.73 

March,  1894,     . 

62.49 

37.51 

90.17 

75.33 

24.67 

April,  1S94, 

62.89 

37.11 

89.4S 

70.33 

29.67 

May.  1S94. 

67.93 

32.07 

90.33 

77.43 

::  57 

June,  1894, 

57.02 

42.9S 

89.75 

73.S7 

26.13 

July,  1894, 

54.39 

45.61 

66.S5 

33.15 

August,  1894,  . 

63.63 

36.37 

•     - 

74.14 

::  3« 

*  Increase. 


BUREAU    OF    LABOR    STATISTICS. 
IDLE  DAYS,  PRODUCTION  AND  CHANGES  IN  WAGE  RATES. 


Per  Cent. 
Number 
Idle  Days 
of  Work- 
ing Days. 

Per  Cent. 
Produc- 
tion in 
Last  Fis- 
cal Year 
of  That 
in  1892. 

Changes  in  Wage  Rates. 

~3 

Reductions. 

Increases. 

en  c- 

General. 

Partial. 

General. 

Partial. 

I"1 

Per 

Cent. 

Per 
Cent,  of 
Reduc- 
tion. 

Per 
Cent. 
Em- 
ployes 
Affected. 

Per 
Cent. 

Per 
Cent, 
of  In- 
crease. 

Per 

Cent. 
Em- 
ployes 
Affected. 

296 

3.64 

68.00 

.... 

297 

5.19 

75.00 

10.00 

' 

298 

23.90 

70.00 

299 

3:12 

80.00 

5.00 

75.00 

300 

12.21 

80.00 

301 

26.23 

71.75 

302 

3.12 

87.00 

10.00 

303 

24.68 

70.00      ' 

10.00 

304 

15.84 

75.00 

10.00 

50.00 

....       |       .... 

305 

31.43 

55.00 

25.00 

....     " 

306 

30.13 

76.00 

.... 

307 

30.91 

62.00 

■•"■■      j       •- 

EFFECTS    OF    THE    INDUSTRIAL    DEPRESSION. 
SILVER-PLATED  WARE. 

HOURS,  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES  BY  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
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Average 

Number 

i 

Average  Monthly  Pay- 

Per Cent. 

Hours 
Worked 
of  Full 

Time. 

Employed. 

Percent. 

Average 
|    Number 
Employed 
1         of 

Average 
in  1892. 

ments  in  Wages. 

Per  Cent. 
Monthly 

3 

In  1892. 

June, 

1893,  to 

August, 

1894. 

In  1892. 

June,  1893. 

to 
Aug.,  1894. 

Average 
Wages 
Paid  of 
Average 
in  1892. 

30s 

57.02 

93 

84 

90.32 

$4,911.63 

$3,302.90 

67.25 

309 

49.64 

165 

126 

76.36 

8,440.52 

4,879.71 

57.81 

310 

28.40 

26 

12 

46.15 

1,033.50 

746.68 

72.25 

311 

60.27 

225 

210 

93.33 

8,300.00 

6,342.87 

76.42 

312 

70.07 

130 

119 

91.54 

7,081.00 

4,951.53 

69.93 

313 

53.79 

233 

209 

.      89.70 

11,100.00 

7,790.12 

70.18 

314 

59.66 

475 

321 

67.58 

20,854.38 

15,830.09 

75.91 

315 

34.04 

75 

39 

52.00 

3,250.00 

1,505.88 

46.33 

316 

97.20 

30 

30 

100.00 

1,200.00 

1,237.87 

103.16 

317 

56.71    ' 

290 

236 

81.38 

10,800.00 

7,925.06 

73.38 

318 

81.37 

112 

112 

100.00 

7,224.33 

4,993.67 

69.12 

319 

65.71 

130 

113 

86.92 

5,400.00 

3,940.59 

72.97 

320 

97.02 

50 

50 

100.00 

1,200.00 

1,200.00 

100.00 

321 

62.09 

130 

99 

76.15 

5,596.37 

4,342.04 

77.59 

322 

53.87 

275 

270 

98.18 

13,364.30 

8,643.01 

64.67 

323 

63.18 

70 

66 

94.29 

2,865.00 

2,885.33 

100.71 

324 

80.00 

100 

80 

80.00 

4,000.00 

3,160.00 

•  79.00 

325 

1,012 

946 

93.48 

52,370.47 

35,873.85 

68.50 

326 

54.02 

400 

367 

91.75 

19,000.00 

10,060.00 

52.95 

BUREAU    OF     LABOR    STATISTICS. 
PER    CENT.  HOURS,  EMPLOYES   AXJ    WAGES,  BY   MONTHS. 


MONTHS. 

Per  Cent. 

Hours 

Worked  of 

Full  Time. 

Per  Cent. 
Less  Than 
Full  Time. 

Per  Cent. 

Number 

Employed 

of  Average 

Number 

in  1892. 

Per  Cent. 

Wages  Paid 

of  Average 

Monthly 

Payments 

in  1892. 

Per  Cent. 

Decrease  in 

Wage 
Payments. 

June,  1893, 

84.85 

15.15 

95.97 

94.52 

5.48 

July,  1893, 

46.84 

53.16 

82.96 

46.94- 

53.06 

August,  1893,  . 

50.76 

49.24 

88.71 

70.02 

29.98 

September,  1893,     . 

58.83 

41.17 

89.93 

"     67.45 

32.55 

October,  1893, 

74.02 

25.98 

91.94 

80.16 

19.84 

November,  1893,     . 

84.07 

15.93 

95.32 

95.79 

4.21 

December,  1893,      . 

65.43 

34.57 

93.78 

94.42 

5.58 

January,  1894, 

41.26 

58.74 

76.18 

42.97 

57.03 

February,  1894, 

53.81 

46.19 

86.99 

62.03 

37.57 

March,  1894,     . 

55.51 

44.49 

87.32 

66.54 

33.46 

April,  1894, 

60.04 

39.96 

86.32 

66.45 

33.55 

May,  1894, 

55.90 

44.10 

85.03 

69.11 

30.89 

June,  1894, 

51.41 

48.59 

85.30 

68.02    . 

31.98 

July,  1894, 

37.66 

62.34 

79.93 

39.33 

60.67 

August,  1894,  . 

57.91 

42.09    ' 

85.43 

77.91 

■    22.09 

EFFECTS    OF    THE    INDUSTRIAL    DEPRESSION. 
IDLE  DAYS,  PRODUCTION  AND'CHANGES  IN  WAGE  RATES. 
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Per  Cent. 
Number 
Idle  Days 
of  Work- 
ing Days. 

Per  Cent. 
Produc- 
tion of 
Last  Fis- 
cal Year 
of  That 
in  1892. 

Changes  in 

Wage  Rates. 

i"3 

1 

Reductions. 

Increases. 

Pro 

1                   I 

!  General.               Partial. 

1 

General. 

Partial. 

<B  O 

Per 
Per         Cent,  of 
Cent.        Reduc- 
|     tion. 

Per 
Cent,  of 

Em- 
ployes 
Affected. 

Per 
Cent. 

Per 
Cent, 
of  In- 
crease. 

Per 
Cent. 
Em- 
ployes 
Affected. 

308 

34.03 

80.00 



309 

30.65 

75.00 

10.00             25.00 

310 

49.61 

82.20 



311 

31.16 

75.00 

10.00             10.00 

312 

19.06 

70.00 



....              .... 

313 

35.32 

86.75 



.... 

.... 

314 

15.59 

75.00 

10.00      I      20.00 

10.00 

2.00 

315 

16.88 

52.00 

316- 

7.01 

105.00 

5.00 

50.00 

317 

8.57 

90.00 



318 

14.80 

80.00 

10tol2.5o'       80.00 

319 

23.38 

85.00 

1 

320 

8.31 

100.00 



25.00 

10.00 

321 

12.21 

85.00            10  to  20 



322 

37.40 

65.00                

323 

22.08 

101.00                

324 

95.00                

325 

80.00                

5  to  25 

15.00 

326 

20.00 

66.00               
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BUREAU    OF    LABOR    STATISTICS. 
STONE  CUTTING. 

HOURS,  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES,  BY  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


H 

Average 

Number 

Average  Monthly  Pay- 

CO 

Per  Cent. 

Hours 
Worked 
of  Full 

Time. 

Employed. 

Per  Cent. 

Average 

Number 

Employed 

of 
Average 
;    in  1892. 

ments  in  Wages. 

Per  Cent. 
Monthly 

KB 

en  o* 
P"CD 

™  2, 

In  1892. 

June 
1893,  to 
August, 

1894. 

In  1892. 

June,  1893, 

to 
Aug.,  1894. 

Average 
Wages 
Paid  of 
Average 
in  1892. 

327 

40.48 

246 

139 

52.44 

$8,936.06 

$4,639.54 

51.92 

328 

100.00 

19 

25 

131.58 

790  13 

1,013.44 

128.26 

329 

27.12 

235 

105 

44.68 

9,000.00 

3,311.86 

36.80 

330 

46.57' 

212 

146 

68.87 

8,556.99 

5,361.37 

62.65 

331 

92.82 

35 

36 

102.86 

2,500.00 

2,381.33 

97.25 

332 

28.76     [ 

130 

50 

38.46 

5,324.78 

1,902.78 

35.73 

333 

50.44- 

90 

64 

71.11 

4,000.00 

2,114.55 

52.86 

334 

100.00 

26 

35 

134.62 

1,300.00 

2,125.47 

163.50 

335 

76.31 

290 

292 

100.69 

9,800.00 

9,824.00 

100.24 

336 

55.47 

200 

112 

56.00 

6,000.00 

3,491.80 

58.19 

EFFECTS    OF    THE    INDUSTRIAL    DEPRESSION. 
PER  CENT.  HOURS,  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES  BY  MONTHS. 
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Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

1 

MONTHS. 

Per  Cent. 

Hours 
Worked  of 
Full  Time. 

Per  Cent. 
Less  Than 
Full  Time. 

Number 

Employed 

of  Average 

Number 

in  1892. 

Wages  Paid 
of  Average 

Monthly 
Payments 

in  1892. 

Per  Cent. 
Decrease  in 

Wage 
Payments. 

June,  1893, 

96.39 

3.61 

108.36 

124.07 

*24.07 

July,  1893, 

84.50 

15.50 

105.93 

109.68 

*9.68 

August,  1893,  . 

68.93 

31.07 

100.88 

92.73 

7.27 

September,  1893,    . 

72.45 

27.55 

96.97 

98.86 

1.14 

October,  1893, 

73.02 

26.98 

84.63 

80.76 

19.24 

November,  1893,    , 

62.63 

37.37 

80.24 

70.07 

29.93 

December,  1893,      . 

35.42 

64.58 

52,93 

41.22 

58.78 

January,  1894, 

15.46 

84.54 

20.43 

19.02 

80.98 

February,  1894, 

11.58 

88.42 

18.34 

12.49 

87.51 

March,  1894,     . 

14.11 

85.89 

20.16 

19.75 

80.25 

April,  1894,      . 

40.94 

59.06 

56.91 

51.89 

48.11 

May,  1894, 

48.98 

51.02 

63.79 

62.28 

37.72 

June,  1894, 

52.94 

47.06 

64.80 

64.81 

35.19 

July,  1894, 

46.74 

53.26 

66.01 

51.39 

48.61 

August,  1894,  . 

56.13 

43.87 

.64.78 

65.80 

34.20 

*  Increase. 
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BUREAU    OF    LABOR    STATISTICS. 


IDLE  DAYS,  PRODUCTION  AND  CHANGES  IN  WAGE  RATES. 


in  o* 

3  "* 

a>  o 


327 
328 
329 
330 
331 
332 
333 
334 
335 
336 


Per  Cent. 
Number 
Idle  Days 
of  Work- 
ing Days. 


40.78 
22.34 
49.09 
36.88 
7.79 
24.68 
33.25 


Per  Cent. 
Produc- 
tion in 
Last  Fis- 
cal Year 
of  That 
in  1892. 


75.00 
133.00 
50.00 
65.00 
90.00 
66.00 
90.00 
145.00 
100.00 
55.00 


Changes  in  Wage  Rates. 


Reductions. 


Per 

Cent. 


Per 
Cent,  of 
Reduc- 
tion. 


Per 

Cent. 
Em- 
ployes 
Affected. 


10  to  15 
10  to  15 


15.00 
5  to  15 


5.00 


General. 

.     Partial. 

Per 
Cent. 

Per 
Cent, 
of  In- 
crease. 

Per 
Cent. 
Em- 
ployes 
Affected. 

.••• 

EFFECTS    OF    THE    INDUSTRIAL    DEPRESSION.  255 

TWINE. 

HOURS,  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES,  BY  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Per  Cent. 

Hours 

Worked 

of  Full 

Time. 

Average  Number 
Employed. 

Per  Cent. 
Average 
Number 
Employed 
of 
Average 
in  1892. 

% 

Average  Monthly  Pay-  j 
ments  in  Wages. 

Per  Cent. 
Monthly 

B^ 

a>  O 

In  1892. 

June, 

1893,  to 

August, 

1894. 

In  1892. 

June,  1893, 

to 
Aug.,  1894.    ( 

Average 
Wages 
Paid  of 
Average 
in  1892. 

337 
338 
339 
340 

77.20* 
86.59 
74.66 
81.28 

66 
35 
37 
37 

59 
35 
32 
37 

89.39 
100.00 

86.49 
100.00 

"      $1,345.00 
684.40 
760.00 
950.00 

$1,409.47 
643.56 
643.00 
776.27" 

104.79 
94.03 

84.61 
81.71 

PER  CENT.  HOURS,  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES,  BY  MONTHS. 


MONTHS. 

Per  Cent. 

Hours 
Worked  of 
Full  Time. 

Per  Cent 
Less  Than 
Full  Time. 

Per  Cent. 

Number 

Employed 

of  Average 

Number 

in  1892. 

Per  Cent. 

Wages  Paid 

of  Average 

Monthly 

Payments 

in  1892. 

Per  Cent. 
Decrease  in 

Wage 
Payments. 

June,  1893, 

96  09 

3.91 

97.71 

111.12 

*11.12 

July,  1893, 

82.84 

17-16 

97.14 

96.77 

3.23 

August,  1893,  . 

86.55 

13.45 

98.29 

104.91 

*4.91 

September,  1893,     . 

80.55 

19.45 

86.86 

92.66 

7.34 

October,  1893, 

72.39 

27.61 

86.86 

91.64 

836 

November,  1893,     . 

80.78 

19.22 

92.57 

88.05 

11.95 

December,  1893,      . 

75.27 

24.73 

92.57 

84.42 

15.58 

January,  1894, 

79.90 

20.10 

92.57 

95.14 

4.86 

February,  1894, 

83.05 

16  95 

90.86 

87.06 

12.94 

March,  1894,     . 

82.04 

17.96 

93.14 

97.59 

2.41 

April,  1894, 

83.62 

16.38 

92.57 

92.56 

7.44 

May,  1894, 

80.44 

19.56 

93.14 

91.50 

8.50 

June,  1894, 

73.72 

26.28 

91.43 

85.58 

14.42 

July,  1894, 

69.93 

30.07 

90.86 

79.96 

20.04 

August,  1894,  . 

68.64 

31,36 

90.29 

93.91 

6.09 

*  Increase. 
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IDLE  DAYS,  PRODUCTION  AND  CHANGES  IN  WAGE  RATES. 


H 

IS 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Produc- 

Number 

tion  in 

w& 

Idle  Days 

Last  Fis- 

Er<T> 

3  * 

of  "Work- 

cal Year 

ing  Days. 

of  That 

3  "» 

in  1892. 

337 

5.19 

110.00 

338 

14.29 

105.00 

339 

8.83 

90.00 

340 

18.70 

80.00 

Changes  in  "Wage  Rates. 


Reductions. 


General. 


Per 
Cent. 


Partial. 


Per 
Cent,  of 
Reduc- 
tion. 


Per 
Cent. 
Em- 
ployes 
Affected 


30.00 


Increases. 


General, 


Per 
Cent. 


Partial. 


Per 
Cent, 
of  In- 
crease. 


Per 
Cent. 
Em- 
ployes 
Affected. 


EFFECTS    OF    THE    INDUSTRIAL    DEPRESSION. 
WIRE  AND  WIRE  GOODS. 

HOURS/EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES,  BY  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
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H 

Per  Cent. 
Hours 

m  a- 

Worked 

3o 

of  Full    j 

Time.      1 

P  l"B 

341 

51.72 

342 

98.42 

343 

100.00 

Average  Number 
Employed. 


In  1892. 


150 
33 
25 


June, 

1893,  to 

August, 

1894. 


Per  Cent. 

Average 

Number 

Employed 

of 
Average 
in  1892. 


56.00 
103.03 
100.00 


Average  Monthly  Pay- 
ments in  Wages. 


In  1892. 


$6,000.00 
1,240.00 
1,894.73 


June,  1893, 

to 
Aug.,  1894. 


$3,265.51 
1,077.91 
1,894.73 


Per  Cent. 

Monthly 

Average 
Wages 
Paid  of 

Average 
in  1892. 


54.43 
86.93 
100.00 


PER  CENT.  HOURS,  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES,  BY  MONTHS. 


MONTHS. 

1 

Per  Cent. 

Hours 
Worked  of 
Full  Time. 

Per  Cent. 
Less  than 
Full  Time. 

Per  Cent. 

Number 

Employed 

of  Average 

Number 

in  1892. 

Per  Cent. 
Wages  Paid 
of  Average 

Monthly 
Payments 

in  1892. 

Per  Cent. 
Decrease  in 

Wage 
Payments. 

June,  1893, 

89.42 

10.58 

89.42 

84.65 

15.35 

July,  1893, 

73.65 

26.35 

76.44 

67.45 

32.55 

August,  1893,  . 

64.56 

35.44 

76.92 

66.92 

33.08 

September,  1893,    . 

52.75 

47.25 

71.63 

51.06 

48.94 

October,  1893, 

59.47 

40.53 

64.90 

63.55 

36.45 

November,  1893,     . 

63.22 

36.78 

66.83 

63.64 

36.36 

December,  1893,      . 

59.86 

40.14 

63.46 

60.55 

39.45 

January,  1894, 

56.01 

43.99 

59.13 

65.87 

34.13 

February,  1894, 

62.02 

37.98 

62.02 

63.57 

36.43 

March,  1894,    . 

65.87 

34.13 

65.87 

72.09 

27.91 

April,  1894,       . 

64.42 

35.58 

64.42 

70.61 

29.39 

May,  1894, 

64.90 

35.10 

64.90 

74.27 

25.73 

June,  1894, 

65.38 

34.62 

65.38 

70.66 

29.34 

July,  1894, 

66.35 

33.65 

66.35 

66.52 

33.48 

August,  1894,  . 

65.44 

34.56 

69.71 

75.30 

24.70 
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IDLE   DAYS,    PRODUCTION   AND   CHANGES  IN   WAGE   RATES. 


01  o* 
(fa 

3" 


341 
342 
343 


Per  Cent. 
Number 
Idle  Days 
of  Work- 
ing Days. 


1.56 
4.68 


Per  Cent. 
Produc- 
tion in 
Last  Fis- 
cal Year 
of  That 
in  1892. 


55.00 
100.00 
100.00 


Changes  in.  Wage  Rates. 


Reductions. 

Increases. 

General. 

Partial. 

General. 

.    Partial. 

Per 

Cent. 

Per 

Cent,  of 
Reduc- 
tion. 

Per 
Cent. 
Em- 
ployes 
Affected. 

Per 

Cent. 

Per 
Cent, 
of  In- 
crease. 

Per 
Cent. 
Em- 
ployes 
Affected. 

25.00 

15.00' 

20.00 

15.00 

20.00 

EFFECTS    OF    THE    INDUSTRIAL    DEPRESSION. 
WOOD  WORKING. 

HOURS,  EMPLOYES  AND   WAGES,  BY  ESTABLISHMENTS: 
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S-ai 

Per  Cent. 
Hours 

Worked 

of  Full 

Time. 

Average  Number 
Employed. 

Per  Cent. 

Average 

Number 

Employed 

of 
Average    ! 
in  1892. 

1 

Average  Monthly  Pay- 
ments in  Wages. 

Per  Cent. 
Monthly 

V.B 

ETC 

K 

m  O 

In  1892. 

June, 

1893,  to 

August, 

1894. 

In  1892. 

June,  1893, 

to 
Aug.,  1894. 

Average 
Wages 
Paid  of 

Average 
in  1892. 

344 
345 
346 
347 

348 

77.42 
100.00 
81.21 
49.34 
93.33 

108 
110 

90 
295 

45 

87 
125 

75 
238 

42 

80.56 
113.64 
83.33 
80.68 
93.33 

$6,227.91 
5,564.80 
4,239.99 

12,300.00 
2,000.00 

$4,394.14 
4,965.73 
4,284.80 
7,103.97 
1,880.00 

70.56  ' 
89.23 
101.06 
57.76 
94.00 

PER  CENT.  HOURS,  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES,  BY  MONTHS. 


MONTHS. 

Per  Cent. 

Hours 
Worked  of 
Full  Time. 

Per  Cent. 
Less  Than 
Full  Time. 

Per  Cent. 

Number 

Employed 

of  Average 

Number 

in  1892. 

Per  Cent. 
Wages  Paid 
of  Average 

Monthly 
Payments 

in  1892. 

Per  Cent. 
Decrease  in 

Wage 
Payments. 

June,  1893,       , 

98.79 

1.21 

104.17 

108.00 

*8.00 

July,  1893, 

72.18 

27.82 

103.24 

77.33 

22.67 

August,  1893,   . 

83.01 

16.99 

102.93 

92.95 

7.05 

September,  1893,    . 

68.80 

31.20 

92.13 

73.58 

26.42 

October,  1893, 

69.03 

30.97 

90.28 

.  80.24 

19.76 

November,  1893,    . 

65.35 

34.65 

87.35 

71.82 

28.18 

December,  1893,      . 

55.54 

44.46 

84.41 

75.32 

24.68 

January,  1894, 

43.52 

56.48 

81.48 

49.75 

50.25 

February,  1894, 

64.99 

35.01 

75.77 

61.02 

38.98 

March,  1894,    . 

69.95 

30.05 

79.63 

58.60 

41.40 

April,  1894,       . 

77.98 

22.02 

85.80 

80.21 

19.79 

May,  1894, 

75.75 

24.25 

84.88 

74.05 

25.95 

June,  1894, 

73.74 

26.26 

85.03 

77.82 

22.18 

July,  1894, 

66.79 

33:21 

78.86 

66.59 

33.41 

August,  1894,  . 

67.42 

32.58 

78.70 

71.73 

28.27 

*  Increase. 
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Per  Cent. 
Number 
Idle  Days 
of  Work- 
ing Days. 

Per  Cent. 
Produc- 
tion in 

Last  Fis- 
cal Year 
of  That 
in  1892. 

Changes  in  Wage  Rates. 

Reductions. 

Increases. 

£,  a- 
Pro 

(5  O 
S- 

General. 

Partial. 

General. 

Partial. 

Per 
Cent. 

Per 
Cent,  of 
Reduc- 
tion. 

Per 
Cent. 
Em- 
ployes 
Affected. 

Per 
Cent. 

Per 

Cent, 
of  In- 
crease. 

Per 
Cent. 
Em- 
ployes 
Affected. 

344 
345 
346 
347 

348 

2.08 

3.64 

2.60 

28.83 

86.50 
90.00 
87.50 
.  76.00 
,90.00 

10.00 
10.00 

.... 

..*. . 

EFFECTS    OF    THE    INDUSTRIAL    DEPRESSION. 

WOOLEN  GOODS. 

HOURS,   EMPLOYES   AND   WAGES,    BY   ESTABLISHMENTS. 
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Per  Cent. 

Hours 
Worked 
of  Full 

Time. 

Average  Number 
Employed. 

Per  Cent. 
Average 
Number 
Employed 
of 
Average 
lin  1892. 

Average  Monthly  Pay- 
ments in  Wages. 

Per  Cent. 

Monthly 

Average 
Wages 
Paid  of 

Average 
in  1892. 

~3 

In  1892. 

June, 
1893, to 

August, 
1894. 

In  1892. 

June,  1893, 

to 
Aug.,  1894. 

349 

45.33 

1,653 

1,443 

87.30 

$41,951.39 

$25,385.19 

60.51 

350 

59.16 

135. 

96 

71.11 

3,500.00 

1,960.00 

56.00 

351 

69.00 

150 

103 

68.67 

4,482.91 

2,945.84 

65.71 

352 

89.77 

343 

308 

89.80 

11,137.00 

8,094.33 

72.68 

353 

66.34 

190 

149 

78.42 

6,950.00 

4,429.73 

63.74 

354 

200 

81 

40.50 

6,325.00 

2,448.00 

38.70 

355 

93.61 

80 

80 

100.00 

3,005.54 

2,471.80 

82.24 

356 

95.69 

150 

150 

100.00 

4,500.00 

4,213.33 

93.63 

357 

86.45 

125 

108 

86.40 

4,000.00 

3,466.67 

86.67 

358 

87.32 

40 

35 

.  87.50 

1,200.00 

1,040.00 

86.67 

359 

56 

46 

82.14 

2,000.00 

1,511.07 

75.55 

360 

205 

116 

56.59 

5,000.00 

2,416.86 

48.34 

361 

72.53 

100 

79 

79.00 

3,914.89 

2,613.65 

66.76 

362 

35.00 

339 

135 

39.82 

10,050.18 

3,728.65 

37.10 

363 

72.75 

350 

288 

82.29 

9,000.00 

6,666.67 

74.07 

364 

64.66 

70 

50 

71.43 

2,500.00 

1,424.46 

56.97 

365 

70.78 

113 

83 

73.45 

3,521.23 

2,682.94 

76.19 

366 

48.01 

48 

31 

64.58 

1,643.94 

773.91 

47.08 

367 

61.72 

30 

18 

60.00 

1,241.00 

866.24 

69.80 

368 

75.72 

50 

48 

96.00 

1,524.00 

1,085.27 

71.21 

369 

71.80 

32 

26 

81.25 

1,100.00 

756.49 

68.77 

370 

69.01 

95 

72 

75.79 

3,600.00 

2,345.81 

65.16 

371 

56.03 

200 

145 

72.50 

6,000.00 

4,309.20 

71.82 

372 

60.08 

45 

33 

73.33 

1,700.00 

1,165.68 

68.57 

373 

76.57 

100 

100 

100.00 

3,526.12 

2,899.72 

82.24 

374 

54.55 

85 

46 

54.12 

2,450.00 

1,266.00 

51.67 

375 

25.45 

135 

31 

-'    22.96 

4,000.00 

690.00 ; 

17.25 

376 

40.25 

300 

168 

56.00 

9,072.00 

4,572.11 

50.40 

377 

68.83 

36 

29 

80.56 

1,300.00 

821.67 

63.21 

378 

23.46 

80 

30 

37.50 

• 

2,800.00 

930.04 

33.22 
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MONTHS. 

Per  Cent. 

Hours 
"Worked  of 
Full  Time. 

Per  Cent. 
Less  Than 
Full  Time. 

Per  Cent. 

Number 
Employed 
of  Average 

Number 
in  1892. 

Per  Cent. 

Wages  Paid 

of  Average 

Monthly 

Payments 

in  1892. 

Per  Cent. 
Decrease  in 

Wage 
Payments. 

June,  1893, 

88.19 

11.81 

86.56 

91.42 

'  -8.58 

July,  1893, 

70.65 

29.35 

87.28 

76.21 

23.79 

August,  1893,  . 

54.62 

45.38 

70.80 

61.44 

38.56 

September,  1893,    . 

37.31 

62.69 

61.95 

42.45 

57.55 

October,  1893, 

43.88 

56.12 

57.89 

43.42 

56.58 

November,  1893,     . 

46.99 

53.01 

68.89 

57.58 

42.42 

December,  1893,     . 

59.89 

40.11 

'  82.20 

60.56 

39.44 

January,  1894, 

52.20 

47.80 

76.04 

57.14 

42.86 

February,  1894, 

53.92 

46.08 

74.07 

54.13 

45.87 

March,  1894,    . 

56.98 

43.02 

80.51 

64.84 

35.16 

April,  1894,       . 

64.45 

35.55 

81.16 

65  03 

34.97 

May,  1894, 

66.46 

33.54 

79.26 

72.14 

'      27.86 

June,  1894, 

66.61 

33.39 

76.17 

64.75 

35.25 

July,  1894, 

52.45 

47.55 

70.95 

51.81 

48.19 

August,  1894,   .. 

52.97 

47.03 

64.21 

57.42 

42.58 

EFFECTS    OF    THE    INDUSTRIAL    DEPRESSION. 
IDLE  DAYS,  PRODUCTION  AND  CHANGES  IN  WAGE  RATES. 
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Per  Cent. 
Number 
Idle  Days 
of  Work- 
ing Days. 

Per  Cent. 
Produc- 
tion in 
Last  Fis- 
cal Year 
of  That 
in  1892. 

Changes  in  Wage  Rates. 

H 
SB 

Reductions. 

Increases. 

General. 

Partial. 

General. 

Partial. 

£a 

Per 
Cent. 

Per 

Cent,  of 
Reduc- 
tions. 

Per 
Cent. 
Em- 
ployes 
Affected. 

Per 

Cent. 

Per 

Cent, 
of  In- 
crease. 

Per 
Cent. 
Em- 
ployes 
Affected. 

349 

42.86 

60.00 

1  to  25 

350 

26.75 

66.00 

*20.00 

351 

60.00 

352 

80.00 

25.00 

12.50 

353 

26.75 

70.00 

10.00 

354 

40.00 

5  to  20 

10.00 

90.00' 

355 

2.59 

90.00 

1  to  10 

356 

4.15 

100.00 

10  to  15 

93.00 

357 

13.51 

85.00 

358 

14.03 

85.00 

5.00 

33.33      i 

359 

23.38 

75.00 

360 

65.00 

10.00 

361 

22.34 

75.00 

362 

31.69 

45.00 

10  to  20 

363 

1.56 

70.00 

364 

10.91 

66.00 

10  to  20 

365 

23.38 

75.00 

6  to  10 

35.00 

366 

36.62 

52.00 

10  to  15 

.... 

367 

8.05 

70.00 

10.00 

16.67 

368 

' 20.52 

82.00 

10.00 

369 
370 
371 

8.31 
30.65 
23.64 

75.00 
60.00 
63.00 

10.00 

372 

22.34 

70.00 

12.50 

I 

12.50 

16.00 

*  Ten  per  cent,  of  reduction  restored  September  1,  1894. 
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IDLE  DAYS,  PRODUCTION  AND  CHANGES  IN  WAGE  RATES. — CONTINUED. 


Per  Cent. 
Number 
Idle  Days 
of  Work- 
ing Days. 

Per  Cent. 
Produc- 
tion in 

Last  Fis- 
cal Year 
of  That 
in  1892. 

Changes  in  Wage  Rates. 

H 

3-sj 

Reductions. 

Increases. 

^2 

General. 

Partial. 

General. 

Partial. 

Per 
Cent. 

Per 

Cent,  of 
Reduc- 
tion. 

Per 

Cent. 
Em- 
ployes 
Affected. 

Per 
Cent. 

Per 

Cent, 
of  In- 
crease. 

Per 

Cent. 
Em- 
ployes 
Affected. 

373 
374 
375 
376 

377 
378 

20.00 
26.75 
74.55 
.  41.82 
31.17 
62.86 

80.00 
66.00 
40.00 
52.00 
75.00 
40.00 

10.00 
10.00 

20.00 

7  to  10 

75.00 

:... 

CHILD-LABOR. 


The  subject  of  child-labor,  treated  at  some'  length  in  previous 
reports  of  this  Bureau,  including  the  report  for  1893,  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  demand  further  consideration,  and  a  marshaling  of 
such  additional  facts  and  arguments  as  have  been  found  available. 

It  is  an  important  subject,  considered  either  from  the  social  or 
from  the  economic  standpoint.  In  its  social  aspect  —  in  the  inti- 
mate connection  between  child-labor  and  education  —  the  subject  is 
given  added  importance  by  recent  serious  happenings  in  our  coun- 
try. The  relation  is  obvious.  The  higher  the  standard  of 
intelligence  in  a  community,  the  better  appreciation  there  is  of 
liberty  as  distinguished  from  license,  the  better  understanding  of 
rights  and  of  obligations,  and  the  greater  regard  for  law  and  order, 
which  is  simply  the  protection  of  individual  rights.  To  the  con- 
trary result,  ignorance,  which  is  the  effect  of  domestic  neglect,  may 
contribute  as  well  as  imported  ignorance.  With  regard  to  the 
former,  the  State  responsibility  is  manifest  and  serious.  The  per- 
petuity of  the  State,  of  a  republican  form  of  government,  is 
involved. 

TRAINING    FOR    CITIZENSHIP. 

Our  form  of  government  presupposes  intelligence  on  the  part  of 
the  many  who  govern — the  "citizens,  and  the  schools  were  estab- 
lished to  train  prospective  citizens  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
citizenship.  Remembering  the  importance  of  those  duties,  the 
further  proposition  that  the  best  and  greatest  possible  use  be  made 
of  the  means  of  training  for  citizenship  needs  no  supporting, 
argument.  The  longer  the  child  can  be  kept  at  school — consistent 
with  his  growing  obligation  as  a  worker  in  the  public  hive — the 
better  citizen  he  is  likely  to  become.  Herein  exists  the  connection 
(265) 
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between  this  phase  of  the  subject  and  the  law  which  fixes  the  age 
limit  of  employment  at  thirteen  years.  That  law  permits  short-sighted 
or  avaricious  parents  to  send  from  school  to  factory  many  children 
at  the  most  impressionable  age,  at  an  age  when  an  additional  year 
in  school  would  be  worth  more  to  them,  and  to  the  State,  than  any 
two  or  three  years  of  school  life  preceding.  The  children  should 
have  that  additional  year  for  mental,  moral  and  physical  growth. 
It  would  involve  no  great  sacrifice.  Indeed,  in  comparison  with 
the  important  results  sought,  affecting  not  alone  the  life  of  the 
citi"zen,  but  the  best  life  of  the  State,  it  seems  a  small  thing,to  ask 
that  the  age  limit  of  employment  be  raised  one  year,  to  fourteen. 

IGNORANCE    AN    ECONOMIC    WASTE. 

n,  To  permit  any  number  of  children — even  a  small  number — to 
grow  up  in  ignorance,  is  an  injustice  to  the  children,  for  which  the 
State  may  pay  dearly.  It  is  an  economic  waste,  positive  in  the  pos- 
sibilities that  are  lost,  and  negative  in  the  resultant  cost  of  poverty 
and  crime.  In  a  democracy  it  is  a  moral  sin  and  a  lamentable 
short-sightedness.  Governor  Washburne,  of  Massachusetts,  in  his 
annual  message  to  the  legislature  in  1874,  well  said  on  this  subject: 

"The  assumption  of  our  laws  is  that  the  highest  intelligence  is 
the  highest  good  of  the  entire  people.  Ignorance  is  dwarfing  to  the 
individual  and  dangerous  to.  society.  It  is  wiser  economy  to  sus- 
tain the  common  school  than  the  reform  school,  the  normal  school 
than  the  house  of  correction,  the  college  than  the  penitentiary. 
The  State  assumes  that  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  treasures, 
embraced  in  what  we  call  childhood,  are  so  much  capital  belonging 
to  the  community  as  well  as  to  the  parents.  And  it  has  been  well 
said  that  the  State  undertakes  to  provide  for,  invest,  develop  and 
look  after  this  childhood  treasure  in  such  a  way  that  it  shall  pay  the 
highest  dividends  to  the  Commonwealth.  No  .distinction  of  out- 
ward condition,  whether  it  be  of  wealth  or  poverty,  of  birth  or  race, 
can  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  purposes  of  the  State.  She 
claims  the  right  and  responsibility  of  providing  a  good  common 
school  education  for  every  child  within  her  borders,  at  the  public 
expense.  She  starts  them  all  upon  the  highway  toward  useful  and 
honorable  manhood  and  womanhood." 

HOW    MANY    ACQUIRE    A    COMMON    SCHOOL    EDUCATION  ? 

By  a  common  school  education,  as  the  phrase  is  generally  under- 
stood, is  meant  not  merely  a  lijttle  knowledge  of.  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic,  but  the  application  of  those  elements  of  knowledge 
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in  the  branches  taught  in  the  grammar  school  grades.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  asking  too  much  that  each  child  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  a  grammar  school  education.  The  high  school 
may  be  for  the  few,  as  some  argue,  but  the  grammar  school  should 
be  for  all.  It  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  a  common  school,  or  a 
grammar  school,  education  be  part  of  the  capital  of  each  child  as  it 
starts  upon  the  life-work.  That,  with  the  added  physique  acquired 
through  the  abstention  from  toil  and  confinement  in  a  factory,  will 
better  fit  the  child  to  be  a  worker  and  a  citizen. 

What  proportion  of  children  acquire,  or  have  the  opportunity  to 
acquire  a  common  school  education  ?  In  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Education  for  i892-'93,  it  is  said  : 
"Last  year  in  one  town  584  entered  .the  primary  schools.  In  the 
grammar  schools  representing  the  eighth  year  there  were  98.  *  *  * 
Barely  100  at  the  age  of  twelve  to  fifteen  have  secured  a  common, 
school  education."  Not  one-fifth.  In  a  further  pursuit  of  this  branch 
of  the  subject,  an  inquiry  was  addressed  by  this  Bureau  to  the  princi- 
pals of  the  grammar  schools  in  the  State.  Many  of  them  courte- 
ously and  promptly  replied,  and  the  replies  have  been  tabulated  by 
counties,  towns  and  schools,  as  follows  : 
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School. 

Average  Age  at  which  Pupils  Com- 
pleted Highest  Grammar  Grade. 

HARTFORD 
COUNTY. 

1890 

.  1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

•  Y.     M.        Y.     M. 

Y.     M. 

Y.     M. 

Y.     M. 

Hartford,      . 

Arsenal, 

15    10 

15       G 

"14     11 

14      9 

.        .        . 

Charter  Oak  Avenue, 

14 

13 

13 

13 

13 

... 

1st  District, 

14      6 

15 

... 

Northwest, 

15    .5 

15      4 

14      1 

14      1 

... 

Parkville,    . 

13     10 

13      9 

13      5 

14 

13      6 

... 

2d  North,     . 

15 

15      1 

15      3 

15      4 

15      4 

... 

south,       ; 

15      4 

15      2      15       1 

15       2 

15      5 

... 

"Washington  Street, 

14      6  i   14      8  i  14       6 

15 

14      2 

1       «   '            ... 

West  Middle  District, 

15      4      15 

15      2 

14     10, 

15       1 

Berlin,   .... 

No.  2,    . 

.... 

13 

13 

Bristol, 

3d  District, 

14      6     14      6 

14 

13      9 

13       6 

East  Hartford,    . 

2d  South  District,     . 

13 

Glastonbury, 

District  No.  2,    . 

.13 

Manchester, 

District  No.  8,    . 

14 

14 

14       6 

New  Britain, 

Lincoln, 

14       6 

... 

Grade  9,  Grammar,  . 

14      5 

15 

15 

... 

Northend,    . 

13 

Plainville,     . 

Graded, 

Simsbury,     . 

Tariffville,  . 

14 

Southington, 

4th  District, 

14      8 

15 

Suffleld, 

Center  District, 
West  Center, 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 
14 

CHILD-LABOR. 
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HARTFORD 

COUNTY. 

School. 

Per  Cent. 

Not  Com- 
pleting 

Grammar 
School 
Course. 

Per  Cent. 

Leaving 
School 
Upon  At- 
taining 
13th   Year. 

Number 
of 

Grades 
Below 
High 

School. 

Grades  in 
which 

Reduction 
is  Most 
Marked. 

Hartford, 

Arsenal,    . 

75.00 

60.00 

9 

5  and  6 

" 

Charter  Oak  Ave., 

33.33 

10.00 

8 

7  and  8 

" 

1st  District, 

80.00 

6  and  7 

" 

Northwest, 

8.00 

6.00 

9 

8 

" 

Parkville, 

40.00 

8 

7  and  8 

2d  North, 

85.00 

75.00 

9 

6  and  7 

" 

South, 

25.00 

10.00 

9 

.  7,  8  and  9 

" 

Washington  St.,     . 

4.00 

9 

9 

" 

"West  Middle  Dist., 

10.00 

7  and  8 

Berlin, 

No.  2,         .        .        . 

2 

Bristol, 

3d  District, 

45.00 

80.00 

10 

6,  7  and  8 

East  Hartford,    . 

2d  South  District, 

4.00 

2 

2 

Glastonbury, 

District  No.  2, 

33.00 

2 

2 

Manchester, 

District  No.  8, 

33.00 

25.00 

9 

8  and  9 

New  Britain, 

(C 

Lincoln,    . 

Grade  9,  Grammar, 

6.00 

3.00 

8 
1 

7 

<c 

Northend, 

20.00 

20.00 

7 

5,  6  and  7 

Plainville,    . 

Graded,     . 

33.33 

5.00 

Simsbury,     . 

Tariffville, 

10.00 

2 

2 

Southington, 

4th  District,     . 

. 

11 

6  and  7 

Suffield, 

Center  District, 

17.00 

10.00 

3 

2 

cc 

West  Center, 

20.00 

20.00 

7  and  8 
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Average  Age  at  which  Pupils  Com- 
pleted Highest  Grammar  Grade. 

NEW  HAVEN 
COUNTY. 

School. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893.         1894. 

Y.     M. 

Y.     M. 

Y.     M. 

Y.     M.        Y.     M. 

New  Haven, 

Dwight, 

14         7 

14       2 

14      5 

14     11 

" 

Eaton,         . 

15 

15       2 

15     .  2 

14      2 

15      3 

" 

Hamilton, 

13 

13 

14 

14 

,14 

" 

Lovell, 

15 

14      9 

14       9 

14     10 

15 

" 

Westville, 

15     10 

14      8 

15      6 

" 

"Woolsey, 

15      5 

15      7 

15       4 

15      6 

15      8 

" 

Wooster,    . 

14     11 

14      6 

14      6 

14      7 

14      8 

Waterbury, 

All,       .       .. 

15     10 

14     11 

15      2 

.... 

Derby,    . 

Franklin, 

14      5 

15 

'14 

.        . 

6th  District, 

13       6 

14     10 

14      2 

14      6 

14    10 

Meriden, 

Center,       . 

14       6 

14      4 

14      7 

Meriden,       . 

Prattsville, 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

North  Haven, 

District  No.  3, 

15 

14 

13 

School. 

Average  Age  at  which  Pupils  Com- 
pleted Highest  Grammar  Grade. 

NEW  LONDON 
COUNTY. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893.    i    1894. 

Y.     M. 

Y.     M. 

Y.     M. 

Y.     M. 

Y.     M. 

New  London, 

Division  No.  2, 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

•' 

Nathan  Hale.  . 

14 

14 

14       6 

14       6 

14 

Norwich, 

Broadway, 

Greenville, 

15 

15 

15       7 
15      3 

"         .        . 

Wequonnoc, 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

"        .        . 

West  Town  Street   . 

15 

15 

15 

14 

Colchester,   . 

1st  District, 

13       0 

11 

13       6 

13       6 

Groton, 

District  No.  11, 

15 

15 

Stonington, 

9th  District, 
16th  District,     . 

1G 

17 
14 

Waterford,    . 

6th  District, 

13 

13 

13 

- 

13 

13 
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NEW  HAVEN 
COUNTY. 

School. 

Per  Cent. 

not  Com- 
pleting 

Grammar 
School 
Course. 

Per  Cent. 
Leaving 
School 

upon  at- 
taining 

13th  Year. 

Number 

of  Grades 

Below 

High 

School. 

Grades 
in  which 
Reduction 

is  Most 
Marked. 

New  Haven, 

Dwight,  . 

25.00 

2.00 

8 

7  and  8 

cc 

Eaton, 

50.00 

25.00 

8 

5  and  6 

" 

Hamilton, 

33.00 

3.00 

8 

5, 6, 7  and  8 

" 

Lovell, 

80.00 

50.00 

5,  6  and  7 

" 

Westville, 

58.00 

40.00 

8 

6  and  7 

" 

Woolsey, 

80.00 

8 

" 

Wooster, 

85  00 

73.00 

8 

4  and  5 

Waterbury, 

All, 

8 

6  and  7 

Derby, 

Franklin, 
6th  District,    . 

13.00 

4 
8 

4 
6  and  7 

Meriden,     . 

Center,    . 
Prattsville,     , 

37.00 

9 

6,  7  and  8 

North  Haven,    . 

District  No.  3, 

12.00 

8 

8 

NEW   LONDON 
COUNTY. 

School. 

Per  Cent. 

not  Com- 
pleting 

Grammar 
School 
Course. 

Per  Cent. 

Leaving 
School 
upon  at- 
taining 
13th  Year. 

Number 

of 

Grades 

Below 

High 

School. 

Grades  in 
which 

Reduction 
is  Most 
Marked. 

New  London, 

Division  No.  2, 

25.00 

8 

6,  7  and  8 

" 

Nathan  Hale, 

20.00 

10.00 

7  and  8 

Norwich, 

Broadway, 

51.00 

15.00 

9 

" 

Greenville, 

70.00 

50.00 

10 

7,  8  and  9 

" 

Wequonnoc,   . 

96.00 

96.00 

9 

7,  8  and  9 

" 

West  Town  St., 

66.00 

33.00 

Colchester, 

1st  District,     . 

10.00 

10.00 

9 

7,  8  and  9 

Groton, 

District  No.  11,, 

50.00 

75.00 

10 

9  and  10 

Stonington, 

9th  District,    . 

60.00 

'50.00 

12 

6,  7  and  8 

" 

16th  District, 

25.00 

10.00 

10 

8  and  9 

Waterford, 

6th  District,    . 

87.00 

90.00 

6 

5  and  6 
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SCHOOL= 

Average  Age  at  which  Pupils  Com- 
pleted Highest  Grammar  Grade. 

FAIRFIELD 
COUNTY. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Y.     M. 

Y.     M. 

Y.     M. 

Y.     M. 

Y.     M. 

Bridgeport, 

Clinton  Ave.,    . 

13 

.        . 

Grand  Street,   . 

13      7 

13      5 

12      7 

13      7 

13      8 

.        . 

No.  11,         ... 

13      6 

.        . 

Prospect  Street, 

15" 

.        . 

Barnum,    . 

14      8 

14      7 

Danbury, 

South  Center,  . 



14 

15 

Darien,          .        , 

Noroton  District,    . 

16 

16 

14    10 

Greenwich, 

Center, 

East  Portchester,   . 
Glenville,  . 
Sound  Beach,  . 

15 

16      1 

14  , 

Huntington, 

Ferry  District, 

.... 

Newtown, 

Sandy  Hook,    . 

14      9 

14 

15 

Norwalk, 

E.  Norwalk  District, 

14      8 

14      6 

15      6 

Stamford, 

Elm  Street, 
Henry  Street,  . 

15 

15      6 

14      9 

14      6 
13      9 

14  6 
14    10 

... 

All,      .        .        .  •     . 

14 

14      3 

14      7 

15 

15 

"              ... 

William  Street, 

15    10 

School. 

Average  Age  at  which  Pupils  Com- 
pleted Highest  Grammar  Grade. 

WINDHAM 
COUNTY. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Y.     M. 

Y.     M. 

Y.     M. 

Y.     M. 

Y.     M. 

Brooklyn, 

District  No.  9, 

14 

16 

14 

Killingly, 

Ballouv.lle  No.  9,    . 
Dayville  No.  6, 
District  No.  7, 

17 

17 

16 

15 
15 
14 

Plainfield, 

Moosup,     . 

15 

Thompson, 

District  No.  7,  .     .  . 

14 

14 

13 

Windham, 

1st  District, 

15      2 

" 

Natchaug, 

14      6 

13      1 

13      6 

14 
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FAIRFIELD 
COUNTY. 

School. 

Per  Cent. 

not  Com- 
pleting 

Grammar 
School 
Course. 

Per  Cent. 

Leaving 
School 

upon  at- 
taining 

13th  year. 

Number 

of 

Grades 

Below 

High 

School. 

Grades  in 
which 

Reduction 
is  Most 
Marked. 

Bridgeport, 

Clinton  Ave., 

10  00 

5.00 

8 

7 

" 

Grand   Street, 

90.00 

7 

5,  6  and  7 

" 

No.  11,       . 

25.00 

6 

5  and  6 

.. 

Prospect  St.,  . 

50.00 

40.00 

8 

6  and  7 

" 

Barnum,  . 

16.00 

9 

7 

Danbury,     . 

South  Center, 

90.00 

25.00 

10 

9  and  10 

Darien, 

Noroton  Dist., 

6.00 

6.00 

4 

4 

Greenwich, 

Center, 

E.  Portchester, 

Glenville, 

100.00 

100.00 

11 

4 

" 

Sound  Beach, 

33.00 

50.00 

2 

2 

Huntington, 

Ferry  Dist.,     . 

40.00 

.... 

10 

7  and  8 

Newtown,    . 

Sandy  Hook, 

20.00 

10.00 

3 

Norwalk,     . 

E.  Nor.  Dist., 

55.00 

50  00 

9 

7  and  8 

Stamford,   . 

Elm  Street,     . 

90.00 

75.00 

9 

7,  8  and  9 

" 

Henry  Street, 

98.00 

85.00 

9 

7,  8  and  9 

" 

All,     . 

40.00 

30.00 

9 

7,  8  and  9 

" 

William  Street. 

66.67 

16.25 

9 

7,  8  and  9 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Number 

Gradesin 

which 

Reduction 

is  Most 

Marked. 

not  Com- 

Leaving 

of 

WINDHAM 
COUNTY. 

School. 

pleting 
Grammar 

School 
1  upon  at- 

Grades 
Below 

School 

taining 

High 

Course. 

13th  Year. 

School. 

Brooklyn,   . 

District  No.  9, 

33.00 

3 

2  and  3 

Killingly,    . 

Ballouv'l  No.  9, 

55,00 

45.00 

5 

4  and  5 

... 

Dayville  No.  6, 

35.00 

3 

... 

District  No.  7, 

50.00 

50.00 

3 

2  and  3 

Plainfield,  . 

Moosup,  . 

90.00 

80.00 

6 

4  and  5 

Thompson, 

District  No.  7, 

90.00 

95.00 

2 

2 

Windham, 

1st  District,     . 

66.00 

50.00 

9 

5  and  6 

"               ... 

Natchaug, 

50.00 

75.00 

8 

6,  7  and  8 
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School. 

Average  Age  at  which  Pupils  Com- 
pleted Highest  Grammar  Grade. 

LITCHFIELD 
COUNTY. 

1890.        1891. 

1892.        1893. 

1894. 

Y.     M.    ;    Y.     M. 

Y.     M.       Y.     M, 

Y.     M. 

Canaan, 

New  Hartford,    . 

Plymouth,    . 

Salisbury,     . 

Watertown, 

Winchester, 

District  No.  2,  . 
Grammar, 
District  No.  2,  . 
District  No.  7,  . 
Center  District, 
District  No.  1,  . 

16 
16 

16 
16 

15 

15 
14 

'15 
15 

15      6 
15 

15 
14 

15 
15 

School. 

Average  Age  at  which  Pupils  Com- 
pleted Highest  Grammar  Grade. 

MIDDLESEX 
COUNTY. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892.  ' 

1893.        1894. 

' 

.  Y.  ,  M. 

Y.     M. 

Y.     M.' 

Y.     M.        Y.     M. 

1 

Middletown, 

Chester, 

Portland, 

Mills  Farms,    .  '    . 
South  District, 
Central  No.  2,  . 

14 

13 

13 

13- 
14      8 

12 
14      2 

School. 

Average  Age  at  which  Pupils  Com- 
pleted Highest  Grammar  Grade. 

TOLLAND 
COUNTY. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Y.     M. 

Y.     M. 

Y.     M. 

Y.     M. 

Y.     M. 

Coventry, 
Rockville,     . 

District  No.  1,  . 

13 

17 

14 
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LITCHFIELD 
COUNTY. 

School. 

Per  Cent 
not  Com- 
pleting 
Grammar 
School 
Course. 

Per  Cent. 
Leaving 
School 
upon  at- 
taining 

13th  Year. 

Number 

of 

Grades 

Below 

High 

School. 

Grades  in 
which 

Reduction 
is  Most 
Marked. 

Canaan, 

New  Hartford, 

Plymouth, 

Salisbury, 

"Watertown, 

Winchester, 

District  No.  2, 
Grammar, 
District  No.  2, 
District  No.  7, 
Center  Dist., 
District  No.  1, 

33,00 
14.00 
12.00 
50.00 
60.00 
75.00' 

5.00 
10.00 
30.00 
25.00 
50.00 

3 

2 
5 
9 
4 
9 

2 

1 

4  and  5 

7,  8  and  9 

4 
7  and  8 

MIDDLESEX 
COUNTY. 

School. 

Per  Cent. 

not  Com- 
pleting 

Grammar 
School 
Course. 

Per  Cent. 

Leaving 
School 

upon  at- 
taining 

13th  Year. 

Number 
of 

Grades 
Below 
High 

School. 

Grades  in 
which 

Reduction 
is  Most 
Marked. 

Middletown, 
Chester, 
Portland,    . 

Mills  Farms,  . 
South  Dist.,    . 
Central  No.  2, 

50.00 
20.00 
96.00 

10.00 
10.00 
33.33 

12 
8 

10  and  11 
6,  7  and  8 

TOLLAND 
COUNTY. 

School. 

Per  Cent. 

not  Com- 
pleting 

Grammar 
School 
Course. 

Per  Cent. 
Leaving 
School 
upon  at- 
taining 
13th  Year. 

Number 
of 

Grades 
Below 
High 

School. 

Grades  in 

which 

Reduction 

is  Most 

Marked. 

Coventry,    . 
Rockville,  . 

District  No.  1, 

66.00 
70.00 

10.00 
65.00 

3 

3 
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AVERAGE    AGE    OF    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL    GRADUATES. 

The  replies  as  to. the  average  age  of  completing  the  grammar 
school  course  may  be  thus  summarized  : 


Average  Age  at  Completion  of 

Number  op 

Schools 

Reporting. 

Highest  Grammar  Grade. 

1890.            1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Over  12  and  under  13  years, 

1 

1 

Over  13  and  under  14  years, 

6 

9 

6 

10 

15 

Over  14  and  under  15  years, 

9                11 

23 

26 

29 

11                16 

,  i 

17 

22 

29 

A  study  of  the  summary  shows  that  of  the  twenty-six  schools 
reporting  for  1890  only  six  report  the  average  age  of  graduation  to 
be  less  than  fourteen  years.  For  1891  thirty-six  schools  reported, 
and  in  twenty-seven  of  them  the  average  age  was  more  than  four- 
teen. It  was  also  over  fourteen  in  forty  of  the  forty-seven  schools 
reporting  for  1892,  in  forty-eight  of  the  fifty-eight  reporting  .for 
1893  and  in  fifty-eight  of  the  seventy-four  reporting  for  1894.  It  is 
quite  evident  from  this  showing  that  the  vast  majority  of  children 
do  not  acquire  a  common  school  education  at  the  age  when  the  present 
law  permits  them  to  leave  school  and  to  seek  employment.  Added 
evidence  of  this  is  given  in  the  percentage  (in  the  original  tables) 
of  pupils  who  do  not  complete  the  grammar  school  course.  •  In  the 
majority  of  the  schools  reporting  on  that  query  the  per  Cent,  is  over 
fifty,  rising  in  some  schools,  particularly  those  in  manufacturing 
communities,  to  sixty,  seventy,  eighty,  ninety  and  even  one  hundred 
per  cent.  Phrased  in  another  form,  it  means  that  in  more  than  half 
of  the  schools  reporting  less  than  half  of  the  children  remain  to 
acquire  a  common  school  education.  As  is  shown  in  the  adjoining 
column  of  percentages,  very  many  of  them  leave  school  for  the 
factory  as  soon  as  the  law  permits.  In  twenty-one  of  fifty-seven 
schools  giving  percentages  on  this  query  more  than  one-half  of  the 
children  cease  school  attendance  upon  attaining  the  legal  age  of 
employment. 

It  is  unfortunately  true,  as  shown  by  the  tables,  that  many  chil- 
dren would  not  complete  the  grammar  school  course  if  the  age  limit 
of  employment  were  fourteen  instead  of  thirteen.  But  with  that 
change  the  number   who  would  finish  the  course:  would  be  largely 
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increased,  while  those  who  would  not  graduate  would  have  the 
added  advantage  of  at  least  nine  more  months  in  school.  The 
resultant  gain  would  appear  in  the  future  manhood  and  womanhood 
of  the  commonwealth. 

WHAT    SOME    OF    THE    TEACHERS    SAY. 

Interest  in  the  subject  induced  many  of  the  school  principals  to 
send,  unsolicited,  comments,  the  more  pertinent  of  which  are  here 
inserted  : 

Killingly. — "  About  one-half  of  the  pupils  leave  as  soon  as  the  law 
allows." 

"  Hartford. — "Am  deeply  interested  in  the  problem  you  are  trying  to 
solve.  I  believe  our  compulsory  laws  are  totally  inadequate.  I  hope  the 
limit  will  be  raised  one  year.     The  interests  of  the  State  demand  it." 

Derby. — "  Personally,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  limit  raised  to  four- 
teen years.  I  think  if  it  could  be  carried  out  it  would  be  much  better  to 
permit  no  one  to  leave  school  until  he  was  fourteen,  for  this  reason :  too 
often  children  come  just  to  comply  with  the  law,  and  as  soon  as  sixty,  or 
one  hundred  and  twenty,  days  have  expired  ask  for  a  certificate.  The 
cases,  in  my  estimation,  are  few  where  it  is  really  necessary  for  them  to 
work  earlier." 

Norwich. — "  My  school  is  made  up  principally  of  children  of  foreign 
parentage,  who  will,  if  possible,  evade  the  law.  Within  three  years  many 
Russians  have  come  into  this  vicinity.  The  children  know  scarcely  a  word 
of  English ;  consequently,  a  child,  who  is  twelve  years  old  when  he  comes  to 
the  United  States,  has  a  very  limited  education  when  he  leaves  school  at 
fourteen  years  to  enter  a  factory,  for  a  part  of  the  first  year  has  been 
spent  in  acquiring  English,  and  all  his  recitations  have  necessarily  been 
with  primary  children." 

East  Lyme. — "  It  seems  to  me  it  is  at  least  nothing  more  than  is 
needed  in  our  rising  generation  to  raise  the  age  limit  of  employment.  I  find 
that  in  this  school  there  are  comparatively  few  who  really  complete,  their 
studies  of  the  grammar  department.  There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  interest 
among  both  pupils  and  parents  in  having  studies  brought  to  any  sort  of 
completion." 

New  Haven. — "  Here  is  a  fact  that  shows  about  how  much  many  of  the 
boys  who  leave  school  as  soon  as  the  law  allows  have  attained.  Such  a  boy 
is  assisting  his  mother  in  keeping  a  little  store  in  a  nice  neighborhood.  The 
other  day  the  boy  printed  a  sign  and  displayed  it  in  the  window,  '  Homade 
Pies.' " 

New  Britain. — "  Owing  to  hard  times,  fewer  have  found  employment 
this  year,  though  I  am  sure  the  percentage  of  those  dropping  out  in  former 
years  must  have  been  greater." 

Greenwich. — "  Twelve  to  fifteen  is  worth  more  to  the  pupil  than  all 
before  :  hence,  make  the  time  fifteen." 
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Huntington. — "  I  favor  fourteen  as  the  age  limit,  as  the  year  is  one  of 
mental  growth." 

Willimantic. — "  I  urge  raising  age  from  the  present  limit  at  least  one 
year." 

Plymouth.  —  "  After  thirteen  years  of  age  quite  a  number  attend  school 
only  enough  to  comply  with  the  law.  Think  it  would  be  desirable  to  place 
limit  at  fourteen  years  instead  of  thirteen." 

Dueham. — "I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  to  add  a  year  to 
enforced  attendance  at  school." 

Rockville. — "  Why  not  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil  and  require  every 
pupil  of  sound  mind  to  finish  the  grammar  school  course  before  he  can  be 
lawfully  employed  ?" 

New  Beitain. — "  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  add  my  word  for  the 
additional  year  for  moral,  mental  and  physical  development.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  small  percentage  that  reaches  the  high  school,  is  it  not 
wise  legislation  that  provides  that  these  children  may  know  more  of  the 
duties  of  citizenship  than  is  possible  under  present  conditions  at  the  age  of 
thirteen?" 

RESTRICTIONS    IN    OTHER    NEW    ENGLAND    STATES. 

Some  other  of  the  New  England  States  require,  by  their  statute 
regulations,  more  school  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  child-worker 
than  does  Connecticut.  Maine  permits  children  to  work  in  fac- 
tories or  stores  after  their  twelfth  birthday,  but  requires  sixteen 
weeks  of  school  attendance  annually  up  to  the  fifteenth  year.  The 
absolute  prohibition  in  New  Hampshire  is  the  same  as  in  Maine, 
but  children  between  twelve  and  fourteen  years  of  age  must 
attend  school  six  months  annually,  and  even  those  under  sixteen 
are  barred  from  regular  employment  unless  they  can  read  and 
write  or  have  attended  school  twelve  weeks  during  the  preceding 
year.  Vermont  has  the  low  age  limit  of  ten  years,  but  children 
under  fourteen  years  who  cannot  read  or  write  must  attend  school 
twenty  weeks  annually.  In  Massachusetts,  as  in  Connecticut,  none 
under  thirteen  may  be  employed  ;  and  none  under  fourteen  unless 
they  are  able  to  read  and  write  and  have  attended  school  twenty 
weeks  in  the  preceding  year,  or  are  regular  attendants  at  a  pub- 
lic evening  school.  Rhode  Island  prohibits  the  employment  of 
children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  unless  they  have  attended  school 
twelve  weeks  during  the  preceding  year,  or  can  procure  a  certificate 
that  they  have  acquired  the  elementary  branches  taught  in  the 
public  schools. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  four  of  the  New  England  States  ability 
to  read  and  write  is  a  condition  precedent  to  beginning  life's  work. 
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This  is  in  close  sympathy  with  our  system  of  government  which 
presupposes  intelligence  on  the  part  of  its  citizens.  Connecticut 
recognizes  that  important  fact  in  its  denial  of  the  suffrage  to  those 
who  cannot  read.  Illiteracy  without  the  ballot  is  less  dangerous 
than  illiteracy  with  the  ballot,  but  even  restricted  illiteracy  is  a 
menace  to  the  body  politic.  Among  5,124  children  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  employed  in  a  small  proportion  of  the 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishments  of  this  State,  the 
agents  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  found  102  who  could  not 
read  or  write. 


IN    STATES    OUTSIDE    OF    NEW    ENGLAND. 

In  many  of  the  States  outside  of  New  England,  the  motive 
underlying  the  child-labor  laws  is  physical  rather  than  intellectual. 
Where  the  education  of  the  child  is  the  paramount  consideration, 
the  laws  are  often  more  radical  than  are  those  of  Connecticut. 
New  York  and  Colorado  prohibit  employment  in  factories  of  child- 
ren under  fourteen  years  of  age,  but  in  neither  State  has  the  law  been 
extended  to  mercantile  establishments.  There  is  a  further  pro- 
vision in  the  New  York  law  that  "  no  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  shall  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing  establishment  who 
cannot  read  or  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language, 
except  during  the  vacation  of  the  public  schools  in  the  city  or  town 
where  such  minor  lives." 

In  New  Jersey  the  age  limit  of  employment  is  twelve  for  boys 
and  fourteen  for  girls,  with  a  further  prohibition  of  all  under  fifteen 
who  have  not  had  twelve  weeks'  schooling  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  age  limit  is  twelve  in  Kansas,  but  children  under  sixteen  cannot 
be  employed  unless  they  can  read  and  write  and  show  a  teacher's 
certificate  of  school  attendance  for  at  least  three  months  in  the 
previous  year.  No  child  under  fourteen  may  be  employed 
more  than  seven  months  in  a  year  in  Wisconsin,  nor  more  than 
eight  months  in  a  year  in  Michigan.  The  law  recently  enacted 
in  Illinois  absolutely  prohibits  the  employment  of  any  child  under 
fourteen  years  of  age.  In  Missouri  no  boy  under  fourteen  may 
be  employed  in  a  mine  unless  he  can  read  and  write,  and  in  the 
Dakotas  no  child  under  fourteen  may  be  employed  during 
school  hours  unless  having  a  certificate  of  twelve  weeks'  school 
attendance  during  the  year. 
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EFFECT    OF    MORE    STRINGENT    LEGISLATION. 

As  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  more  stringent  child-labor  legisla- 
tion in  some  of  the  New  England  States,  reference  may  be  made  to 
the  report  of  this  Bureau  for  1893,  wherein  this  quoted  conclusion 
followed  from  a  study  of  the  census  figures  in  the  textile  industries: 

"  Massachusetts  has  a  more  effective  law  than  that  of  -Connecti- 
cut, and  the  per  cent,  of  children  employed  in  the  cotton  industry 
is  less  in  Massachusetts  than  it  is  in  Connecticut.  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire  have  even  better  laws,  and  the  per  cent,  of  children 
employed  in  cotton  mills  in  those  States  is  correspondingly  low. 
The  best  law  and  the  lowest  per  cent,  are  coincident  in  New 
Hampshire.  Rhode  Island,  where  the  law  is  weaker  than  in  any 
other  of  the  New  England  States,  is  credited  with  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  children  in  cotton  mills." 

Additional  reports  from  the  Census  Bureau,  issued  since  the 
publication  of  the  report  of  this  Bureau  for  1893,  permit  of  a  com- 
parison of  the  number  of  children  employed  in  all  industries. 
"Children"  in  the  census  compilation  are  boys  under  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  girls  under  fifteen  years.  New  York,  where  the  age 
limit  is  fourteen  years,  is  included  in  the  comparison.  The  Illinois 
law  has  been  enacted  since  the  taking  of  the  census. 

CHILDREN  IN  ALL   INDUSTRIES. 


Number  of 
Children  Employed. 

,  Per  Cent. 
Decrease 
Children 

1880  to  1890. 

33.38 
46.04 
34.81 
49.29 
53.19 
49.11 
22.S3 
63.47 
57.96 

Per  Cent.  .Children 
op  Total  No.  op 

Employes. 

1880. 

1890. 

1880. ' 

1830. 

The  United  States. 
New  England, 
Maine,     .        .        . 
New  Hampshire, 
Vermont, 
Massachusetts,     . 
Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut, 
New  York,     . 

181,921 
41,306 
3,746 
3,291 
831 
17,445 
7,548 
8,445 
29,529 

121,194 

22,287 

2,442 

1,669 

389 

■  8,877 

5,825 

3,085 

12,413 

6.66 
6.38 
7.07 
6.74 
4.74 
4.95 
-  12.00 
7.48 
5.56 

2.57 
2.52 
3.22 
2  64 
1.56 
1.83 
6.77 
2.06 
1.46 

In  all  of  the  States  named,  and  in  the 'United   States  at  large, 
there  was  during  the  decade  an  absolute  and  gratifying  decrease  in 
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the  number  of  children  employed  in  manufacturing,  the  highest  per 
cent,  of  decrease  being  reported  for  Connecticut.  There  is  much 
encouragement  in  this  showing  for  those  who  have  worked  to  lessen 
the  evils  of  child-labor.  It  is  evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  legis- 
lation thus  far  enacted.  The  most  instructive  comparison,  however, 
as  to  the  result  of  child-labor  legislation,  is  invited  by  that  portion 
of  the  table  giving  the  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  children  employed 
of  the  total  number  employed  at  the  different  periods.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  per  cent,  of  children  to  the  total  in  Connecticut  in 
1890,  was  less  than  in  three  other  of  the  New  England  States, 
though  little  relative  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  rate  in 
Vermont,  in  which  State  the  total  number  of  people  employed  is 
comparatively  small,  and  in  which  State,  also,  the  number  of  textile 
establishments  is  comparatively  few.  The  contrast  can  more  prop- 
erly be  drawn  between  the  per  cent,  in  Connecticut,  and  the  per 
cent,  in  Massachusetts  and  in  New  York.  Child-labor  and  educa- 
tional laws  are  more  radical  in  Massachusetts  than  are  like  laws  in 
Connecticut,  and  the  difference  in  percentages,  in  favor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, may  be  ascribed  to  such  laws,  as  the  very  marked  reduction 
in  the  percentages  in  Connecticut,  between  1880  and  1890,  may  be 
very  largely  ascribed  to  similar  laws,  supported-  by  the  public  senti- 
ment which  created  them. 

BENEFICIAL    RESULTS    IN    NEW    YORK. 

New  York's  exceptionally  low  percentage  of  children  in  manu- 
facturing establishments  shows  the  effectiveness  of  her  superior 
child-labor  laws.  Put  in  concrete  figures,  there  are  employed  in 
New  York  factories  fifteen  children  for  each  thousand  of  employes, 
in  Massachusetts  eighteen  per  thousand  and  in  Connecticut  twenty- 
one  per  thousand.  Though  there  has  been  much  improvement  in 
Connecticut,  there  is  occasion  for  a  further  advance,  to  keep  abreast 
with  the  movement  of  economic  reform. 

The  factory  inspectors  in  New  York  are  charged  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  child-labor  laws,  and  the  statements  of  these 
inspectors  as  to  the  observance  of  the  laws  and  their  beneficial 
effect  may  be  cited  as  good  evidence  in  this  connection.  In  their 
report  for  1892  they  say  that  the  law  is  generally  observed,  there 
not  appearing  "  to  be  any  desire  on  the  part  of  employers  to  violate 
it."     The  report  continues  : 

"  The  idea  that  child  labor  is  cheap  labor  prevails  no  longer  in 
this  State.     Experience  has   taught  those  who  at  one  time  believed 
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in  utilizing  the  labor  of  small  children  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
production  that  the  waste,  trouble  and  destruction  they  caused  far. 
more  than  offset  the  difference  in  wages  which  must  be  paid  to 
older  hands.  While  children  under  sixteen  and  over  fourteen  years 
of  age  may  be  employed  in  manufactories,  many  employers  now 
refuse  to  employ  any  under  sixteen,  because  of  the  annoyance  to 
which  they  are  put  to  procure  certificates  of  the  ages  and  to  keep 
registers  of  those  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of- age,  or  else 
in  furtherance  of  a  policy  to  get  along  without  any  child  labor 
whatsoever.  In  nearly  every  instance  where  a  child  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  is  found  in  a  factory  or  workshop  the  fault  rests  with 
the  foreman,  who  may  be  imposed  upon,  or  with  the  parent,  who,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  pittance  which  the  child  is  paid,  has  sworn 
falsely  to  its  age. 

"  The  requirement  that  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  who 
are  employed  in  factories  must  be  able  to  read  and  write  simple 
sentences  in  the  English  language,  has  been  very  effective  in 
forcing  into  our  schools  the  children  of  non-English-speaking  immi- 
grants, who  were  formerly  compelled  to  seek  employment  -in 
factories  immediately  after  landing.  It  has  also  checked  the  policy, 
once  prevalent  among  the  people  of  some  nationalities,  of  sending 
their  children  to  the  schools  where  only  a  foreign  tongue  was 
taught,  with  the  expectation  that  the  English  language  would  be 
'  picked  up  '  from  their  associates.  A  very  decided  improvement  in 
the  general  education  of  children  is  observed,  as  compared  with  our 
observations  of  some  six  years  ago,  when  the  law  regarding  child- 
labor  first  went  into  effect.  It  was  then  no  uncommon .  thing  for 
the  inspectors  to  meet  children  at  work  who  were  absolutely  illiterate, 
many  of  them  having  been  born  of  English-speaking  parents  in  this 
country.  Such  cases  are  extremely  rare  now.  However,  we  do  often 
meet  those,  grown  up  now,  whom  we  then  turned  out  of  factories 
because  of  their  illiteracy,  and  who  voluntarily  come  forward  while 
the  inspectors  are  in  the  workshops  and  thank  them  for  compelling 
them  to  leave  work  and  go  to  school,  thus  having  enabled  them  to 
obtain  the  rudiments  of  an  education.  Such  instances  fully  vindi- 
cate the  wisdom  of  the  child-labor  law  of  this  State." 

The  inspectors  report  a  reduction  of  sixty-five  per  cent  in  child 
labor  in  the  factories  and  workshops  of  New  York  between  1886 
and  1892.  This  corresponds  closely  with  the.  per  cent,  of  reduction 
between  1880  and  1890,  as  shown  by  the  census  figures. 
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CHILD-LABOR    LEGISLATION    ABROAD. 
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In  many  foreign  countries  child-labor  legislation  is  in  advance 
of  like  legislation  in  this  country.  The  motive,  of  course,  in  nations 
annually  drawing  thousands  into  their  standing  armies  is  largely 
physical  development,  though  intellectual  progress  is  prominent,  also, 
as  a  motive  in  the  legislation  of  England,  of  Germany,  of  Switzer- 
land, of  Sweden  and  of  Denmark.  In  Switzerland  and  Austria  the 
age  limit  of  employment  is  fourteen.  England  prohibits  the 
employment  of  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  limits  it  for 
children  under  fourteen  to  half  time,  also  requiring  half-time  school 
attendance.  Denmark  has  a  somewhat  similar  law,  and  Sweden 
limits  the  employment  of  children  under  fourteen  years  to  six  hours 
daily.  In  Germany  labor  in  factories  is  prohibited  to  children  under 
twelve,  and  to  children  under  fourteen  is  limited  to  six  hours  daily, 
with  a  requirement  of  three  hours  school  attendance  daily. 

Child-labor  legislation  in  Austria  followed  startling  evidence  of 
the  deterioration  of  the  race  through  women  and  child-labor. 
Whereas  in  1870  thirty  per  cent,  of  those  who  had  reached  the  age 
of  conscription  were  found  to  be  fit  for  military  service,  in  1878 
only  eighteen  per  cent  proved  to  be  fit.  With  an  increase  of  205,- 
546  men  to  draw  from,  23,216  fewer  recruits  were  obtained.  This 
deterioration  of  the  physical  standard  was  more  pronounced  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  than  in  the  agricultural  provinces.  Alarmed 
by  such  evidence,  Austria  passed  laws  regulating  the  factory 
employment  of  women  and  children. 


STRENGTH    OF    BODY    AND    OF    CHARACTER. 

Other  striking  examples  of  the  deteriorating  effect  of  child- 
labor  on  the  physique  of  a  nation  or  of  a  class  might  be  cited.  But 
it  is  not  considered  necessary.  It  is  too  patent  a  result  to  need 
strengthening  by  argument.  Fortunately,  we  do  not  anticipate  in 
our  country  a  demonstration  like  that  cited  in  Austria,  But  physi- 
cal stamina  is  no  more  of  a  secondary  consideration  in  the  arts  of 
peace  than  in  the  art  of  war.  Strength  of  body  is  second  only  to 
strength  of  character  in  the  make-up  of  the  citizens  of  a  democracy. 
Both  are  weakened  by  child  labor.  The  child,  compelled  or  per- 
mitted to  toil  in  an  enervating  atmosphere  at  an  immature  age, 
often  loses  the  opportunity  of  healthy  physical  growth,  loses  the 
opportunity  and  sacrifices  the  right  to  an  education,  and  often  loses 
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character  and  the  proper  moral  impulse,  by  reason  of  an  environ- 
ment, at  an  impressionable  age,  of  improper  surroundings.  These 
children,  growing  up  in  ignorance,  often  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
gain,  are  not  able,  when  they  arrive  at  manhood's  estate,  to  bear 
their  share  of  physical  or  of  civic  burdens.  They  are  poor  citizens, 
the  tools  of  demagogues  and  of  plotters  They  are  liable  to  become 
enemies  to  a  government  whose  purpose  they  do  not  understand 
and  whose  laws  they  regard  as  merely  restrictions,  upon  license. 
Worse  than  this,  as  like  begets  like,  they  become  the  progenitors  of 
children  who,  from  inheritance  of  evil  and  the  lack  of  proper 
parental  direction,  go  from  bad  to  worse.  Crime  is  linked  with 
ignorance  and  poverty  with  both. 


GREATER    SKILL    AND    INCREASED    COMFORTS. 

In  an  address  on  "  Organization  of  Educational  Forces  "  (hav- 
ing reference  more  particularly  to  schools  other  than  elementary, 
but  nevertheless  bearing  on  this  subject),  William  S.  Schofield 
says  : 

"  If  the  statement  made  by  General  Eaton,  that  commerce, 
industry,  legislation  and  administration  would  go  back  to  barbarism 
if  the  care  of  the  young  were  neglected  for  a  single  generation,  be 
accepted  as  measuring  the  influence  of  the  school  system  upon 
civilization,  have  we  not  a  right  to  expect  that,  with  a  universal 
educational  system,  well  established,  they  would  go  .forward  to  a 
most  dazzling  civilization  ?  Our  common — Our  whole — people 
would  have  more  innocent  play  and  rest,  and  more  refined  joy  and 
pleasure  mixed  with  the  strain  and  struggle  of  toiling  life.  They 
would  have  greater  skill  in  labor  and  more  profit  from  it,  and  they 
would  be  enabled  to  acquire  and  to  enjoy  increased  comforts  and 
culture." 

If  neglect  for  a  generation  would  involve  so  great  a  retrograde, 
an  added  year  of  schooling  and  training  wouid  mean  a  proportion- 
ate gain  for  the  individual  and  the  State — would  mean  greater  skill 
in  labor  and  more  profit  from  it,  with  increased  comforts  and 
culture.  That  last  is  the  main  consideration  from  the  purely 
economic  standpoint.  The  argument  on  this  phase  of  the  subject 
can  be  well  stated  in  the  quotation  which  follows  from  a  paper  on 
"  Child-Labor "  by  William  F.  Willoughby;  published  in  No.  2  of 
Vol.  V.  of  the  publications  of  the  American  Economic  Association : 


CHILD-LABOR. 


EFFECT    ON    THE    STANDARD    OF    COMFORT. 
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"  The  employment  or  non-employment  of  children  has  a  bearing 
of  great  importance  upon  many  economic  questions.  From  this 
side  of  the  question  comes  almost  as  much  interest  as  from  the 
humanitarian  standpoint.  It  enters  as  a  factor  into  many  of  the 
most  wide-reaching  and  important  topics,  which  determine  the  wel- 
fare of  the  working  classes.  The  wages  question,  competition  of 
labor,  the  profits  of  the  manufacturers,  and  above  all  the  standard 
of  comfort  of  the  laboring  classes  are  all  largely  affected  by  the 
employment  of  children.  Its  effects  on  such  questions  as  these 
furnish  the  strongest  argument  for  the  prohibition  of  child  em- 
ployment. 

"  To  understand  clearly  how  and  why  the  employment  of  children 
must  necessarily  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  these  important  ques- 
tions, of  so  much  consideration  to  the  working  class,  and  to  all  society, 
it  is  necessary  to  thoroughly  understand  the  true  nature  and  signifi- 
cance of  what  economists  term  the  'standard  of  comfort.'  It  is  the 
rule  of  the  standard  of  comfort,  which  is  the  cardinal  test,  by  the 
light  of  which  all  reforms  should  be  judged  and  interpreted.  Any 
attempt  to  better  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  which  does 
not  ultimately  raise  their  standard  of  comfort,  will  be  useless,  and 
any  cause,  which  tends  to  lower  it,  should,  if  possible,  be  removed. 
If  the  abolition  of  child-labor  will  not'tend  to  raise  the  standard  of 
comfort,  of  the  working  classes,  it  will  be  of  no  avail  as  a  means  for 
bettering  their  condition.       ******* 

"  By  constant  repetition  and  force  of  habit  the  laboring  classes 
have  become  accustomed  to  a  certain  standard  or  grade  of  living, 
which  is  not  in  every  case,  that  which  will  barely  support  life. 
Thus  the  minimum  of  wages  that  an  American  laborer  will  accept  is 
far  above  that  of  the  Chinaman,  though,  possibly,  he  could  live  on 
that  of  the  latter.  '  Before  he  will  forego  those  things,  which,  by 
habit,  have  become  necessities  to  him,  he  will  refuse  to  work,  will 
inaugurate  strikes,  riots,  and  other  means,  which  will  endanger  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  community.'  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  degraded  and  worst-paid  laborers  are  not  the  ones  who  com- 
mence strikes  and  lock-outs,  but  the  more  intelligent  and  higher- 
paid  workers,  who  have  become  accustomed  to  a  standard  of  com- 
fort above  that  of  mere  existence,  and  without  which  they  will  not 
work.  It  is  here,  then,  that  political  economists  differ  from  Marx 
and  his  followers.  This  law  is  true  only  as  a  tendency.  Though 
the  tendency  of  wages  is  to  a  minimum,  this  minimum  is  not  the 
bare  sustenance  of  life,  but  the  standard  of  comfort  of  each  class 
and  nation.  This  standard  is  what  each  nation  and  class  makes  for 
itself.  It  is  evident  that  the  welfare  of  the  masses  is  directly 
dependent  upon  the  standard  of  comfort,  and  that  it  marks  their 
real  condition,  as  above  this  they  cannot,  as  a  rule,  go,  restrained  as 
they  are  by  the  tendency  laid  down  in  Ricardo's  Law  of  Wages. 
To  benefit  the  laboring  classes  their  standard  of  comfort  must  be 
raised. 
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"  It  is  in  this  light  that  child-labor  has  its  greatest  interest  and 
importance,  and  by  it  alone  can  be  finally  determined  the  real  effect 
of  their  employment  on  economic  progress.  If  its  influence  is  to 
lower  the  standard  of  comfort,  its  harm  is  incalculable  ;  if  its  aboli- 
tion will  raise  it,  it  will  be  a  true  reform  and  progress.  Let  us  see 
what  the  effect  of  the  employment  of  children  is. 

*'  The  standard  of  comfort  for  a  class  of  people  is  the  result  of  a 
slow  growth,  arising  from  years  of  habits  and  surroundings. 
Children,  when  employed  in  factories,  are  taken  at  the  earliest 
possible  age,  and  subjected  to  very  degrading  conditions.  They 
are  often  treated  as  mere  brutes  or  slaves  ;  and,  never  accustomed 
to  anything  but  the  very  lowest  conditions  of  living,  comfort,  or 
morality,  acquire  the  lowest  standard  of  comfort.  This  standard 
they  carry  throughout  life.  It  is  this  class  of  laborers,  who,  as  they 
grow  up,  are  willing  to  work  at  starvation  wages,  or  just  what  will 
barely  support  them  in  the  condition  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed.  Thus  they  tend  to  force  all  labor  to  their  condition. 
This  labor  is  the  worst  of  pauper  labor,  and  to  them  the  standard  of 
comfort  coincides  with  the  minimum  of  Marx,  and  his  law  of  wages 
is  an  iron  law,  indeed.  If,  instead  of  their  factory  life,  these  mil- 
lions of  children  had  been  compelled  to  attend  school,  and  had 
acquired  some  education,  and  experience  of  things  better  than  they 
have  had  in  their  factories,  can  anyone  suppose  that  they  would  work 
for  what  they  now  do,  or  submit  to  the  conditions,  under  which  they 
now  live  and  labor?  Their  standard  of  comfort  would  be  much 
higher,  and  the  lowest  class  of  cheap  labor  would  be  removed  from 
our  midst.  It  is  the  few  who  are  willing  to  work  at  low  wages  that 
drag  the  others  down  to  their  level.  The  prohibition  of  child-labor, 
could  not  operate  otherwise  than  to  raise  the  standard  of  comfort 
for  a  large  number  of  our  citizens,  thus  having  a  beneficial  effect 
throughout  all  society.  England's  supremacy  to-day  rests  largely 
upon  her  wise  labor  laws. 

"Let  us  next  consider  the  effect  of  child-labor  upon  wages,  and, 
more  particularly,  its  influence  on  the  gross  earnings  of  the  family. 
We  have  seen  that  in  the  theory  of  the  standard  of  comfort,  is  really 
contained  the  true  law  of  wages.  In  the  long  run,  the  wage  of  a 
class  is  just  what  the  standard  of  comfort  fixes.  Prof.  R.  T.  Ely,  in 
his  'Introduction  to  Political  Economy,'  says :  'It  has  been  the 
opinion  of  many  of  the  ablest  political  economists,  for  over  a 
century,  that  what  is  technically  called  the  standard  of  comfort 
determines  the  wages  of  labor.  There  is  so  overwhelming  an  array 
of  facts,  gathered  from  widely  separated  countries,  and  from  periods 
so  distant  from  one  another,  which  confirms  this  conclusion,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  resist  it.'  Thus,  that  which  lowers  the  standard  of 
comfort,  lowers  wages  ;  that  child-labor  lowers  wages  there  can  be 
little  doubt ;  it  is,  essentially,  cheap  labor.  With  improved  machin- 
ery, it  enters  as  a  competitor  for  work  in  the  same  employments, 
and  in  the  same  places  and  shops  with  adult. laborers.  Its  wages, 
are  in  almost  all  cases,  less  than  those  of  adults/     Not  only  does  it 
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tend  to  reduce  the  wages  of  adults,  but,  to  a  large  extent,  deprives 
them  of  employment.  A  number  of  States  have  made  careful  col- 
lections of  statistics  of  those  out  of  employment,  and  from  these  it 
is  found  that  a  much  larger  per  cent,  of  adults  than  of  children  are 
unemployed.  While  the  children  are  retained  at  their  lower  wages, 
their  fathers  are  forced  into  idleness.  The  employment  of  children 
is  assigned  by  these  reports  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  for  the 
idleness  of  working  men  and  women.  If  child-labor  could  be 
abolished  to-day,  there  are  probably  enough  adults,  out  of  employ- 
ment and  willing  to  work,  to  fill  their  places. 

"With  the  introduction  of  newer  and  improved  machinery  the 
sphere  of  the  employment  of  children  is  constantly  widening,  and 
the  number  of  them  employed  increasing.  The  inspectors  of  fac- 
tories in  our  States  constantly  report  instances  where 'the  wife  and 
children  work  to  support  the  family,  while  the  father,  unable  to 
obtain  work,  remains  idle,  or  performs  the  menial  work  at  home. 
This  reversal  of  the  order  of  nature  is  one  of  the  evils  of  the  factory 
system.  The  children  become  old  before  their  time,  and  independ- 
ent of  parental  control ;  while  the  fathers,  becoming  accustomed  to 
living  on  wages  of  others,  rapidly  become  pauperized,  as  under  the 
old  poor  laws  of  England.  As  the  children  grow  up,  they,  in  turn, 
follow  the  fate  of  their  fathers.  The  Associated  Charities,  in  the 
last  few  years  of  their  vigorous  history,  have  been  in  a  position  to, 
and  have  investigated  carefully  the  causes  of  idleness  and  pauperism; 
and  it  is  the  expressed  opinion  of  those  at  the  head  of  this  work, 
that  child-labor,  as  much  as  any  other  single  cause,  is  responsible 
for  this  poverty,  by  its  early  breaking  down  the  health  of  the 
laborers,  and  the  throwing  out  of  employment  of  the  adults.  The 
age  at  which  the  greatest  amount  of  labor  should  be  performed  is 
thus  unnaturally  placed  in  weak  youth,  instead  of  strong  middle  age. 
What  more  uneconomical  system  of  labor  could  be  devised  ? 

"  More  important  to  the  laborers  themselves  than  their  individ- 
ual earnings,  is  the  effect  of  child-labor  on  the  gross  earnings  of  the 
family.  The  wages  of  the  family  is  the  true  gauge  of  the  condition 
of  its  members.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  clearly  under- 
stand the  exact  relation  which  the  employment  of  children  bears  to 
the  family  income,  for  it  is  this  point  which  has  prevented  a  more 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  laborers  themselves  for  its  abolition. 
Though  generally  admitting  that  their  wages  may  be  lowered  some- 
what by  their  children's  employment,  they  have  held  that  they  were 
more  than  compensated  by  the  earnings  of  the  child.  This  is 
a  fallacy.  The  admitted  law  is,  as  we  have  seen  at  the  beginning  of 
this  chapter,  that  the  whole  family  would,  on  the  average,  be  kept 
by  the  wages  of  its  head  at  the  standard  of  its  class,  handing  on  the 
same  lot  to  an  equal  number  of  offspring..  But  when  women  and 
children  are  brought  in  with  their  labor  force,  to  compete  against 
the  labor  of  the  men,  the  whole  family  together  earns  on  an  average, 
no  more  than  the  father  would  earn,  if  they  were  not  allowed  to 
enter  the  field  aarainst  him.     '  These  men  cannot  work  for  less  than 
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that  which  will  furnish  them  and  their  family  a  living,  if  he  alone 
were  allowed  to  work  ;  but,  if  his  children  also  can  work,  in  their 
desperate  struggle  for  existence,  they  will  work  for  just  as  much 
less  as  their  children  can  earn,  as,  on  the  gross  earnings,  the  family 
can  now  live  at  the  standard  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed.' 
"Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely,  in  his  'Introduction  to  Political  Econ- 
omy/ says  : 

"  '  Among  the  striking  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  standard  of  life  as 
the  norm  for  wages,  the  fact  is  especially  noteworthy  that,  as  a  rule,  it 
seems  to  fail  to  benefit  the  laboring  population  on  the  whole,  and  for  any 
length  of  time,  for  the  wife  and  children  to  earn  money,  even  apart  from 
all  other  considerations  than  mere  money  getting.  The  world  over,  when  it 
becomes  customary  for  the  wife,  or  wife  and  children,  to  work  in  factories, 
it  very  soon  becomes  necessary  for  them  to  do  so  to  support  the  family. 
The  wages  of  the  head  of  the  family  and  the  earnings  of  the  entire  f amily, 
as  before,  just  maintain  the  standard  of  comfort  among  that  class  of  the 
population.  Prof.  E.  W.  Bemis  has  called,  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
textile  industries  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  where  the  women  and 
children  work,  the  earnings  of  the  entire  family  are  no  larger  than  in  other 
industries,  like  those  of  metal,  in  Western  Connecticut,  where  only  the 
men  work.'  "  . 

NOTHING    GAINED    BY    CHILD    LABOR. 

Confirmation .  of  the  statement  that,  when  women  and  children 
go  into  the  mill  to  work,  the  family  together  earns  no  more  on  the 
average  than  the  father  alone  would  earn  if  not  subjected  to  such 
degrading  competition,  is  found  in. this  table,  prepared  by  George 
Gunton  from  data  furnished  by  the  sixth  annual"  report  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  : 


TRADES. 

Father's 
Yearly- 
Wages. 
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of  Wife 
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Children. 

Total 
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Living. 

]\o.  of 
Women 

and 
Children 
WTorking. 

Shop, 

$752.36 

m 

869.04 

$821.40 

$772.21 

H- 

Metal -workers, 

739.30 

V4 

90.51 

829.81 

723.00 

M 

Building,   . 

721.32 

V4 

73.00 

794.32 

740.03 

M 

Teamsters, 

630.02 

5V2 

105.00 

735.02 

729.00 

M 

Shoe  and  boot, 

540.00 

m 

209.00 

749.00 

693.13 

l 

Metal- work  laborers, 

458.09 

w* 

256.08 

714.17 

697.92 

m 

Mill  operatives, 

572.10 

5 

250.35 

822.45 

755.04 

i 

Mill  laborers,   . 

386.04 

6% 

284.08 

670.12 

638.99 

V& 

Shop  laborers, 

433.06 

5  9-10 

232.02 

665.08 

642.0S 

1  1-10 

Out-door  laborers, 

424.12 

6^ 

257.93 

682.05 

650.81 

i% 
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It  is  apparent  that  the  workingman  gains  nothing  in  the  end  by 
bringing  his  children's  labor  into  competition  with  his  own.  Much 
is  lost.  The  child  fails  to  gain  part  of  the  education  to  which  he  is 
entitled  ;  loses  a  portion  of  the  training  and  of  the  untrammeled 
physical  growth  which  would  have  made  him  a  more  able  com- 
petitor, in  the  struggle  of  life  ;  and,  with  only  a  knowledge  of  his 
deficiencies,  takes  his  place  of  discontent  in  the  ranks  of  the 
unskilled  workers.  What  is  his  loss  is  the  State's  loss  also.  It  is 
the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  State  to  prevent  this  economic  waste, 
as  the  State  can  alone  act  effectively  in  the  amelioratiou  of  a  whole 
class  of  labor. 

WOULD    NOT    INTENSIFY    COMPETITION. 

To  the  manufacturers  themselves  the  raising  of  the  age  limit  of 
employment  would,  in  the  end,  prove  to  be  an  advantage.  Many 
of  them  recognize  this,  and  declare  their  belief  in  the  uneconomical 
character  of  child-labor.  Others  of  them  employ  children  because, 
as  they  say,  they  could  not  compete  with  their  neighbors,  if  they  did 
not,  or  because  the  short-sighted  parents  make  the  employment  of 
their  children  conditional  upon  their  accepting  situations  for  them- 
selves. The  argument  that  any  increase  of  the  restrictions  in  the 
employment  of  children  would  increase  the  difficulties  of  competition 
is  fallacious.  Just  the  same  argument  was  advanced  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  prevent  legislation  limiting  the  daily  hours  of  employment.  Such 
legislation  did  not  lessen  the  ability  of  those  affected  by  it  to  compete 
with  others.  On  the  contrary,  it  increased  the  efficiency  of  their 
employes,  and  gave  them  an  advantage.  '  Increased  efficiency  on 
the  part  of  workers,  to  the  attainment  of  which  the  diminution  of 
child-labor  would  be  most  effectual,  involves  higher-earning 
capacity.  This,  in  turn,  is  followed  by  a  higher  standard  of  com- 
fort and  a  greater  purchasing  power.  The  consequent  increased 
.consumption  and  demand  more  than  compensates  the  manufacturers 
for  the  deprivation  of  cheap  child-labor.  This  is  the  broad  view  of 
the  subject.  Looking  at  it  more  narrowly,  it  may  be  said,  with 
truth,  that  children  over  fourteen  years  of  age  cost  little  more,  if 
any,  in  wages,  than  children  under  that  age.  During  the  thirteenth 
year  they  may  be  employed,  under  the  present  law,  only  nine 
months.  The  pittance  they  could  save  to  a  manufacturer  in  labor 
cost  in  that  time,  or  the  pittance  they  could  earn  for  themselves  or 
their  parents,  is  not  to  be  considered  in  comparison  with  the  great 
and  manifest  advantages,  to  themselves  and  to  society,  of   keeping 
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them  in  school  for  that  added  length  of  time.  For  many  of  them 
the  three  months  in  school  are  practically  wasted,  as  they  are  sent 
to  school,  as  one  child  phrases  it,  merely  "  to  work  for  a  certificate-." 
Their  thoughts  are  not  on  their  books,  but  how  to  evade-  school 
duties  until  the  expiration  of  the  required  twelve  weeks.  As  has 
been  well  said,  they  forget  in  the  300  days  following  what  they 
learned  in  the  sixty. 

OTHER    OBJECTIONS    ANSWERED. 

The  other  objections  to  further  limitations  on  child-labor  are 
that  it  would  work  hardship  to  invalid  parents,  that  it  is  socialistic 
and  an  interference  with  the  rights  of  the  parent  and  of  the  child, 
and  that  it  would  foster  idleness.  These  same  arguments  might  be 
advanced  against  any  limitation  on  child-labor — have  been  so 
advanced,  in  fact,  and  have  been  overruled.  Possible  hardship  to 
a  few  is  not  to  be  set  off  against  positive  advantage  to  all.  *  No 
reform  can  proceed  without  temporary  discomfort  to  some.  But 
that  is  not  a  good  reason  why  abuses  should  not  be  remedied.  It  is 
better  for  the  State  to  bear  a  small  burden  of  relief  now  than  a 
larger  burden  later.  As  to  the  argument  based  on  the  interference 
with  rights,-  it  is  too  late  to  advance  the  plea  of  laissez  faire.  Indus- 
trial legislation  has  gone  far  beyond  that  doctrine,  the  abandon- 
ment of  which,  indeed,  marked  the  beginning  of  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes.  The  State's  solicitude  for 
children,  far  from  being  an  interference  with  rights,  is  a  champion- 
ship of  the  rights  of  the  children  by  the  only  power  capable  of 
extending  protection. 

The  State  says  now  that  children  under  thirteen  years  of  age 
shall  not  be  employed  in  factories  or  stores,  and  that  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  shall  attend  school  twelve  weeks  during  the 
year.  It  is  only  a  short  step  forward  to  legislate  that  they  shall  not 
work  in  factories  or  stores  until  they  have  passed  their  fourteenth 
birthday.  With  a  proper-  amendment  of  the  educational  laws,  trie 
change  in  the  age  limit  of  employment  would  not  foster  idleness.  It 
is  the  testimony  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  that  raising  the  age 
limit  to  thirteen  years  did  not  increase  the  number  of  vagrant  chil- 
dren, and  that  little  difficulty  is  experienced  in  enforcingthe  present 
statute.  The  same  agencies  could  as  readily  enforce  the  law,  if  the 
limit  should  be  made  fourteen  instead  of  thirteen.  Indeed,  it  is 
possible  that,  with  such  a  change  in  the  laWj  infractions  of  it  would 
be  fewer.     The   really  effective   enactment  is   that  which  unquali- 
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fiedly  prohibits  the  employment  of  children  under  a  certain  age. 
The  requirement  of  a  certain  amount  of  school  attendance  as  a  con- 
dition of  legal  employment  can  be  more  easily  evaded. 

SUPPORTED    BY    PUBLIC     SENTIMENT. 

The  proposed  change  in  the  laws  is  supported  by  public  senti- 
ment. No  reason  has  been  found  to  modify  the  opinion  expressed 
in  the  report  of  this  Bureau  for  1893,  the  result  of  an  extended 
inquiry,  that  public  sentiment  in  Connecticut  heartily  favors  the 
suggested  modification.  A  like  healthy  sentiment  is  found  to  pre- 
vail everywhere.  In  all  the  reports  of  the  thirty  States  having  labor 
bureaux,  and  in  the  reports  of  the  twelve  or  more  States  having 
inspectors  of  factories,  not  one  is  found  to  do  other  than  commend 
the  total  restriction  of  the  labor  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of 
age.  At  the  eighth  annual  convention  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Factory  Inspectors,  held  in  Philadelphia  in  September  in 
1894,  a  resolution  was  adopted  recommending  that  all  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  should  be  prohibited  from  being  employed  in 
any  manufacturing  or  industrial  establishment  whatever. 


EFFECT  OF   REDUCED  WORKING- 
TIME  ON  PRODUCTION 


Renewed  prominence  was  given  during  the  year  to  the  move- 
ment for  a  shorter  work-day  by  publication  of  the  results  of  trials 
accorded  the  short  day  by  prominent  manufacturers  of  England, 
and  by  the  introduction  of  the  eight-hour  day  into  English  govern- 
ment work-shops.  The  extension  of  the  system  in  the  government 
shops  followed  the  trial  of  the  system  by  private  employers,  and 
was  largely  due  to  the  results  of  the  private  tests. 

The  most  important  of  those  tests  was  made  at  the  Salford  iron 
works  (Mather  &  Piatt,  Ld.),  Manchester,  where  a  year's  trial  was 
made  of  the  forty-eight  hours  week.  The  trial  was  made  by  the 
firm  at  its  own  risk,  and  unsolicited  by  employes  or  the  trade 
unions,  and  the  experiment  was  undertaken — in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Mather,  M.  P.,  "  to  prove  how  far  the  wide-spread  desire  for 
shorter  hours  might  be  met  without  danger  to  the  mechanical 
trades,  or  whether  it  must  be  resisted  in  the  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned." 

CONDITIONS    OF    THE    TEST    AT    MANCHESTER. 

The  reduction  in  working  time  was  from  fifty-three  to  forty- 
eight  hours  per  week,  with  no  reduction  in  the  wages  paid,  and 
under  conditions,  Mr.  Mather  says,  that  "  render  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  trustworthy  on  the  part  of  all,  whether  employers  or 
employed,  who  are  engaged  in  the  engineering  and  machine-making 
trades."  The  conditions  were  such  as  actually  exist  in  the  great 
majority  of  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  trial  was  made  at  an  establishment  of  such  capacity  as  would 

(293) 
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exclude  the  possibility  of  specially-selected  men  being  employed. 
The  full  complement  of  men  at  the  Salford  iron  works  is  1,200,  and 
the  trades  represented  at  the  works  are  pattern  makers,  moulders 
(iron  and  brass),  smiths,  coppersmiths,  and  tin-plate  workers, 
engine  fitters,  millwrights,  electrical  mechanics,  turners  and  fitters, 
brass  finishers,  boiler  makers,  planers,  drillers,  borers,  machine-tool 
men,  joiners,  and  laborers. 

The  character  of  the  work  turned  out  during  the  year  of  trial 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding  six  years,  viz.,  general  engineer- 
ing work,  in  which  are  comprised  steam  engines,  pumping  machinery, 
boiler  work,  etc. ;  all  machinery  used  in  the  textile  trades  (other 
than  spinning  and  weaving)  for  the  bleacning,  printing,  and  finish- 
ing of  cotton,  linen,  silk  and  other  fabrics  ;  electrical  machinery  of 
every  variety  for  lighting,  transmission  of  power,  electric  traction, 
electro-depositing,  electro-chemical  processes,  etc. 

The  year's  trial  was  made  during  a  period  of  general  trade 
depression  ;  but  fortunately  for  the  purpose  in  view,  though  the 
prices  obtained  for  the  output  of  the  concern  were  lower  in  the 
aggregate  than  were  ever  reached  before,  the  total  invoice  value  of 
the  orders  executed  during  the  year  amounted  to  the  average  value 
of  the  six  preceding  years.  This  was  an  unfavorable  state  of 
things  for  the  success  of  the  new  system  ;  because  with  five  hours 
less  of  work  per  week  without  a  reduction  of  wages,  and  with  the 
prices  for  machinery  lower  than  in  any  preceding  year,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  the  ratio  of  labor  cost  to  selling  price  would  be 
abnormally  high. 

All  the  productions  of  the  works  are  subject  to  the  keenest 
competition  both  in  the  home  and  in  foreign  markets.  No  monop- 
olies of  any  kind  were  included  in  the  year's  trial,  and  the  royalties 
included  in  the  prices  of  special  inventions  were  deducted  in  all 
cases,  and  only  the  prices  of  the  machine  itself  were  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  the  comparison.  Every  element  which  might  render  the 
experiment  doubtful  as  to  its  general  application  as  a  test  for  the 
whole  engineering  and  machine-making  trade  was  eliminated. 

About  one-third  of  the  men  employed  are  on  piece-work  wages, 
and  the  piece-work  system  received  a  thorough  representation  in 
the  trial,  as  well  as  the  fixed  weekly-wage  system.  No  overtime 
whatever  was  worked,  except  for  break-downs  and  repairs.  Extra 
men  were  employed  on  the  double-shift  plan  to  meet  extra  pressure 
of  work. 

The  only  preparation  made  to  give  the  trial  "a  fair  field  and  no 
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favor,"  was  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  foremen  in  the  various  depart- 
ments to  exercise  forethought  and  vigilance  steadily  through  the 
year  in  forwarding  the  work  from  process  to  process,  to  furnish 
materials  well  in  advance,  and  to  provide  such  simple  facilities  and 
workshop  conveniences  (not  new  tools)  as  might  be  suggested  by 
the  men,  especially  the  piece-work  men,  from  time  to. time.  Such 
facilities,  however,  did  not  amount  to  an  appreciable  sum,  though 
they  may  have  been  very  helpful  to  the  men.  The  method  adopted 
to  insure  accuracy  in  the  trial  is  thus  explained  in  Mr.  Mather's 
words  : 

"  In  order  to  carry. out  the  trial  with  scientific  precision  and  care, 
a  very  competent  engineers'  accountant — a  member  of  the  staff  at 
the  works,  who  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  subject,  having 
occupied  the  position  for  some  years — was  deputed  to  take  daily 
and  weekly  notes  of  the  smallest  detail  of  time  and  cost  throughout 
the  year.  His  method  of  keeping  the  books  relating  to  cost  and 
production,  and  the  statistical  knowledge  he  possesses,  gathered 
from  a  large  experience  of  all  questions  involved  in  the  various 
processes  of  our  manufactures,  render  the  results  which  are  recorded 
in  the  following  Report  absolutely  correct  and  trustworthy." 

The  inauguration  of  the  year's  trial  was  arranged  with  the  chief 
officials  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  the  great  trade 
union  of  the  engineering  and  machine-making  trades  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  was  agreed  that  during  the  year's  trial  at  the  Salford 
works  there  should  be  no  impulsive  and  premature  action  on  the 
part  of  any  branch  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  towards  obtaining 
the  eight  hours  day  ;  and  that  Mather  &  Piatt  should  be  at  liberty 
to  revert  to  the  previous  system  of  working  hours,  should  the 
experiment  prove  to  be  a  failure,  or  to  propose  modification  or 
alteration  of  the  system  of  forty-eight  hours  without  any  reflection 
on  the  good  faith  of  the  firm. 

NOT    A    PHILANTHROPIC    IDEA. 

The  first  announcement  of  the  desire  of  the  firm  in  the  matter 
was  made  to  the  employes,  who  were  called  together  in  mass  meet- 
ing. They  were  asked  by  Mr.  Mather  whether  they  could  not,  in 
connection  with  the  firm,  "  devise  some  plan  by  which  the  hours  of 
labor  may  be  shortened,  so  as  to  be  a  benefit  to  you,  and  not  disad- 
vantageous to  the  business  in  which  we  are  all  engaged.  You  form 
1  partnership  with  the  members  of  this  firm  in  carrying  on  a  large 
industry,  and  the  success  of  that  industry  is  as  much  your  concern 
as  ours.     We    should,  therefore,   endeavor   not  to  allow  it  to  fall 
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away  by  any  mistaken  policy  or  action,  either  on  your  part  or  on 
ours.  Of  course,  our  competitors  alone  would  benefit  in  that  case  ; 
you  would  suffer,  and  we  should  suffer." 

The  first  quarter  of  the  day,  Mr.  Mather  said,  was  unprofitable 
to  employers  and  not  very  enjoyable  to  work-people.  The  latter, 
though  perhaps  retiring  late  on  account  of  the  evening's  recreation, 
rose  early  and  went  to  work  before  breakfast.  It  would  be  better, 
Mr.  Mather  thought,  if  there  need  be  only  one  meal  hour  in  the 
working  time  of  the  day,  and  if  workmen  could  start  their  work 
after  enjoying  a  good  solid  meal  with  their  families  before  leaving 
home.  Mr.  Mather  disclaimed  any  ideas  of  philanthropy  in  the 
proposition,  adding  : 

"  I  should  only  be  a  mischief-maker  if  I  disregarded  the  interests 
of  other  employers  and  proposed  to  you  what  could  not  be  accepted 
by  the  employers  in  the  trade"  as  a  whole  in  the  course  of  time.  I 
may  tell  you  that  the  difference  between  the  wages  at  fifty-three 
hours  per  week  and  forty-eight  hours,  if  the  payment  remained  the 
same,  would  be  some  thousands  of  pounds  per  annum.  I  have  not 
in  my  mind  any  idea  of  reducing  wages.  I  should  not  like  to  con- 
template men  working  in  this  establishment  less  hours  than  they 
work  now  and  have  to  sacrifice  wages.  I  don't  think  that  is  going 
in  the  right  direction.  What  I  want  is  that  your  wages  may  be 
maintained,  your  hours  shortened  and  all  of  us  kept  prosperous." 


GREATER     PUNCTUALITY    AND    INCREASED'  ENERGY    ASKED. 

A  committee  appointed  by  the  employes  took  no  action  on  the 
subject,  though  they  frequently  discussed  it  with  a  willingness  to 
give  the  new  system  a  fair  and  honest  trial,  in  the  belief  that  the 
improved  method  of  working  would  produce  satisfactory  financial 
results  to  the  firm,  and  be  of  physical,  social  and  moral  benefit  to 
themselves.  Having  perfected  arrangements  with  the  Amalgamated 
Society,  the  firm  announced  that  the  experiment  of  the  forty-eight 
hours  week,  with  no  reduction  in  wages,  would  commence  on  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1893.  From  a  circular  on  the  subject,  addressed  to  the 
employes,  these  extracts  are  taken .: 

Without  some  compensation  bemg  made  on  the  part  of  the  work- 
men, by  greater  punctuality  and  increased  energy  and  interest  dur- 
ing the  shorter  hours,  it  is  obviously  impossible  that  the  whole  trade 
can  unite  in  carrying  out  the  new  system.  We  have  been  assured 
by  many  serious  workmen  that  this  is  possible.  If  not,  other  forms 
of  compensation  may  be  suggested  after  the  experiment  has  been 
tried  over  a  sufficiently  long  period. 
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We  rely  for  the  success  of  this  shortening  of  the  hours  upon  the 
moral,  as  much  as  the  physical,  effect  which  will  result  therefrom. 

You  must  be  prepared  to  follow  the  strictest  rules  as  to  starting 
punctually  in  the  morning  and  after  the  dinner  hour.  We  do  not 
wish  to  exact  your  labor,  but  we  do  consider  that  with  these  shorter 
hours  and  wages  unreduced  you  will  have  it  in  your  power  to  mani- 
fest throughout  the  day  a  spirit  of  earnestness  and  intelligence  in 
your  work  which  the  longer  hours  may  have  somewhat  impaired. 

We  cannot  enter  now  upon  the  question  of  overtime  or  double 
shifts.  These  two  points  we  propose  to  leave  over  to  settle  them- 
selves after  the  experiment  has  been  tried.  We  shall  endeavor 
during  that  period  to  work  as  little  overtime  as  possible,  but  the 
rates  will  remain  the  same  as  now  in  operation.  Should  we  require 
to  employ  a  number  of  men  on  a  double  shift  they  will  be  paid  the 
same  wages  and  work  the  same  number  of  hours  as  heretofore. 

We  accept  in  good  faith  the  assurances  made  to  us  that  your 
object  is  to  afford  more  employment  to  your  fellow  workmen,  and 
consequently  are  willing  to  limit  yourselves  to  forty-eight  hours  per 
week,  in  order  that  the  demand  for  more  labor  may  be  supplied  by 
other  workmen,  if  longer  hours  are  needed,  and  thus  increase  the 
possibility  of  employment  for  a  larger  number  of  men  in  the 
aggregate. 

The  working  time  table  adopted  was  on  the  first  five  days  of  the 
week,  from  7:45  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and  from  1  to  5:30  p.  m.,  and  on 
Saturday  from  7:45  a.  m.  to  12  m.  Though  the  forty-eight  hours 
system  went  into  effect  on  Monday,  February  20,  the  period  of  the 
experiment  was,  for  convenience,  comprised  in  the  twelve  months 
months  commencing  March  1,  1893,  and  terminating  February  28, 
1894.     Now  follows  Mr.  Mather's  report  of  the  results  : 

WAGES    COST. 

The  figures  we  have  taken  as  the  standard  with  which  to  com- 
pare results  are  the  averages  per  year  of  the  preceding  six  years, 
during  the  earlier  portion  of  which  the  number  of  hours  worked  per 
week  was  fifty-four,  and  fifty-three  hours  per  week  during  the  later 
portion. 

The  production  during  the  two  periods  has  been  similar  in  char- 
acter, and  the  turnover  in  the  trial  year  has  approximated  to  the 
average  of  the  six  years  so  closely  as  to  be  practically  the  same. 
As  regards  quantity  of  production,  there  was  actually  a  larger  out- 
put in  the  trial  year  ;  but  owing  to  the  prices  in  that  year  being 
considerably  lower  than  in  the  six  preceding  years,  the  turnover  did 
riot  increase  with  the  amount  of  production.  This  fact  must  be 
borne  in  mind  in  studying  the  following  statement  as  to  the  cost  of 
wages. 

On  making  up  the  books  we  found  that  comparing  the  ratio  of 
wages  to  turnover  in  the  trial  year  with  the  ratio  of  wages  to  turn- 
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over  in  the  six  preceding  years,  there  was  an  increase  of  0.4  per 
cent,  in  the  former.  But  as  in  the  trial  year  selling  prices  were 
considerably  lower,  the  actual  quantity  produced,  as  represented  by 
the  equal  turnover  of  that  year,  was  considerably  larger  than  in  the 
six  preceding  years  ;  therefore  the  ratio  of  the  cost  of  wages  to  the 
turnover  in  that  year  must  have  been  proportionately  less.  Had  prices 
ruled  the  same,  the  turnover  in  the  trial  year  would  have  been 
greater,  and  the  wages  cost,  instead  of  showing  an  increase  of  0.4 
per  cent.,  would  have  shown  a  decided  decrease. 

We  have  given  no  credit  for  this  fact  to  the  side  of  the  trial 
year,  but  show  the  actual  result  as  given  on  the  comparison  we  have 
instituted,  viz.,  an  increase  of  0.4  per  cent,  in  the  ratio  of 
the  wages  cost  to  the  turnover. 

This,  however,  does  not  exhaust  the  changes  made  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  hoars.  We  have  had  to  discover  what  other  advantages 
and  disadvantages  have  arisen  from  it.  The  question  of  saving  in 
consumables,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  greater  load  of  fixed  charges, 
on  the  other,  have  been  the  subject  of  close  investigation.  We  have 
found  a  marked  economy  in  gas  and  electric  lighting,  wear  and  tear 
of  machinery,  engines,  gearing,  etc.,  fuel  and  lubricants  and  mis- 
cellaneous stores.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  examined  the 
increased  fixed  charges  due  to  interest  of  plant  and  machinery,  rent 
and  taxes,  permanent  staff  on  fixed  salaries  being  employed  five 
hours  less  per  week. 

The  balance  of  debtor  and  creditor  account  on  these  expenses  is 
unmistakably  in  favor  of  the  trial  year.  The  credit  from  these 
items  to  be  carried  to  the  trial  year  is  an  amount  equal  to  0.4  per  cent. 
on  the  net  amount  of  the  year's  turnover.  Thus,  by  a  remarkable 
coincidence,,  a  saving  of  0.4  per  cent,  is  secured  as  a  direct  con- 
sequence of  the  shorter  hours,  which  counterbalances  the  debit  of 
0.4  per  cent,  in  the  increased  wages  cost. 

lost  time. 

The  improvement  in  respect  of  lost  time  is  very  marked.  The 
proportion  of  "time  lost  without  leave  "  to  the  totaltime  worked 
averaged  in  the  fifty-three  hours  period  2.46  per  cent.,  whereas  in 
the  forty-eight  hours  period  it  is  only  0.46  per  cent.  This  lost 
time,  of  course,  represents  a  serious  diminution  in  the  year's  pro- 
duction, and  a  proportionate  loss  on  the  fixed  charges  of  the 
concern. 

There  are  also  other  losses  resulting  from  time  lost.  For 
instance,  when  a  man  is  one  of  a  "gang,"  his  absence,  unexpect- 
edly, causes  all  his  mates  to  lose  more  or  less  time  in  starting,  and 
there  is  a  general  temporary  dislocation  of  the  work  with  which  he 
is  connected. 

It  is  probably  not  too  much  to  assume  that,  this  resulting  lost  time 
— for  which  an  employer  has  to  pay — is  at  least  equal  to  the  time 
lost  by  the  man  himself. 
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Whatever  saving  or  benefit  there  may  be  under  this  head  is 
latent.  No  account  is  taken  of  it  in  the  figures  worked  out.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  has  had  an  important  effect  on  the 
general  result. 

PIECE-WORK. 

Piece-work  from  the  first  has  been  a  matter  of  considerable 
interest. 

It  was  at  the  outset — perhaps  naturally — assumed  that  men  on 
'  piece-work  were  already  doing  their  best,  and  if  their  period  of  work 
were  shortened  their  earnings  would  be  diminished  in  a  correspond- 
ing degree.  .    . 

This  anticipation  has  not  been  realized  ;  for,  although  there  is  a 
falling-off  in  the  percentage  earned  by  piece-workers  over  and 
above  what  they  would  have  received  as  day  wages,  it  is  slight  in 
comparison  with  the  reduction  in  the  time,  and  particularly  so  in  the 
later  portion  of  the  year. 

In  order  to  judge  better  of  the  working  out  of  the  system  as 
regards  piece-work,  the  year  has  been  divided  into  three  parts  of 
approximately  equal  lengths. 

In  the  first  period  the  surplus  over  day-work  rates  was  1.76  per 
cent,  less  than  the  standard  piece-work  wages  ;  in  the  second 
period  1.58  per  cent,  less  than  the  standard  piece-work  wages  ;  in 
the  third  period  0.78  per  cent,  less  than  the  standard  piece-work 
wages  ;  the  average  for  the  twelve  months  coming  out  1.41  per 
cent,  less  than  the  standard. 

These  figures  show  that  as  the  year  advanced  there  was  a  steady 
adaptation  to  the  altered  conditions  ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  the  small  difference  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  year  will  soon 
disappear. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  in  no  single  instance  during  the  year 
were  piece-work  rates  advanced.  In  fact  some  reductions  were 
made — in  a  few  special  cases  where  the  rates  were  admittedly  too 
high.  Had  these  few  changes  not  been  made,  the  difference 
between  the  two  periods  would  have  been  0.5  per  cent,  onl^, 
instead  of  1.41  per  cent.,  a  difference  which  is  not  at  all  unusual 
between  two  years,  as  slight  fluctuations  in  piece-work  earnings 
have  occurred  from  one  year  to  another  under  the  old  system. 

The  chief  points  of  interest  arising  out  of  the  comparison  made 
between  the  two  periods  for  wages-cost  of  work  produced  may  be 
thus  epitomised  : 

In  Favor  of     Against 

48  Hours. 
Per  Cent.      Per  Cent. 

Comparison  of    wages  to  turnover,  made   simply  on  the   net 

value  of  production  and  the  wages  thereupon, 0.4 

Balance  of  account  for  "wear  and  tear,"  fuel,  etc.,  as  against 
increased  cost  per  hour  worked,  for  fixed  charges,  which 
must  be  credited  to  wages  account, 0.4 
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In  Favor  of    Against 

48  Hours. 
Per  Cent.      Per  Cent. 

Proportion  of  "  lost  time  "  to  total  time, .2.0 

Difference  in  the  amount  of  piece-work  production  as  shown 
by  piece-work  balances  in  three  periods  of  the  year — 

1st  period, 1.76 

2d  period, ..-  1.58 

3d  period, 0.78 

Difference  of  piece-workers'  earnings  after  equalizing  prices  for 
fair  comparison  with  preceding  years  for  the  whole  trial 
year, -         0.5 

It  will  be  clear  from  these  figures  that  the  wage-cost  of  produc- 
tion in  the  forty-eight  hours  system  remains  the  same  as  it  was 
under  the  fifty-three  hours  system;  when  the  new  system  is  credited 
with  the  saving  in  consumables,  wear  and  tear,  fuel,  etc.,  which  is 
the  direct  consequence  of  the  change  without  diminishing  the  out- 
put of  the  works. 

The  piece-workers  have  lost  slightly  on  the  year,  but  the  later 
months  show  this  loss  to  be  a  vanishing  quantity. 

A  curious  fact  is  illustrated  by  the  piece-workers'  statistics. 
The  diminution  in  their  total  wages  means  a  proportionately  less 
production  in  actual  work  turned  out  by  them.  But,  as  the  total 
output  of  the  works  during  the  trial  year  was  greater  than  that  of 
previous  years,  the  diminution  in  the  production  of  the  piece- 
workers must  have  been  more  than  compensated  for  by  extra 
production  on  the  part  of  the  day- workers. 


RECOMMENDATIONS    TO    OTHERS. 

The  statistical  results  given  above  are,  as  already  stated,  based 
on  actual  money  figures  recorded  in  our  books,  which  we  could  not 
be  expected  to  make  public,  as  to  do  so  would  put  Us  at  a  serious 
disadvantage  from  a  business  point  of  view. 

Even  after  a  few  months  of  its  working,  I  felt  so  assured  of  the 
mutual  benefits  accruing  both  to  employers  and  employed  from  our 
trial,  that  I  felt  it  to  be  a  matter  of  public  duty  to  apprise  the  heads 
of  the  government  departments— the  War  Office,  the  Admiralty, 
and  the  Post  Office — of  the  advantages  that  would  be  derived  by 
the  adoption  in  them  of  the  forty-eight  hours  week. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Mr.  Campbell  Bannerman,  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Earl  Spencer,  and  the  Postmaster 
General,  Mr.  Arnold  Morley,  respectively  invited  me  to  meet  the 
chiefs  of  their  construction  departments  from  the  Woolwich  Arsenal 
works,  the  Dockyards,  and  the  Post  Office,  to  give  the  results  of  the 
trial  at  the  Salford  iron  works,  and  to  state  my  reasons  for  advising 
the  immediate  adoption  of  the  forty-eight  hours  week  in  their 
departments. 
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These  responsible  chiefs  of  important  government  departments, 
in  which  many  thousands  of  men  are  employed  in  the  mechanical 
trades,,  naturally  required  convincing  proofs  that  they  would  be 
justified  in  adopting  the  forty-eight  hours  week  on  economic 
grounds,  and  on  those  grounds  alone.  They  approached  the  sub- 
ject at  our  interview  with  open  minds,  but  with  serious  doubts  as  to 
the  possibility  of  accepting  the  advice  I  ventured  to  offer,  that  they 
should  at  once  adopt  the  new  system.  After  the  conferences  only 
a  few  weeks  elapsed  before  the  Woolwich  authorities  heartily 
adopted  the  forty-eight  hours  week,  and  since  then  the  Dockyard 
authorities  have  announced  their  determination  to  do  the  same. 


PERMANENTLY    ADOPTED. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  several  conferences  I  submitted  figures 
of  a  more  confidential  character  than  I  can  make  public  in  this 
report ;  but  the  essence  of  the  results  now  made  known  is  based  on 
the  same  figures,  with  the  additional  testimony  of  several  more 
months  which  make  up  the  complete  trial  year.  With  such  results 
before  us,  my  firm  could  not  hesitate  to  decide  to  continue  the 
forty-eight  hours  week  as  a  permanent  system.         *         *         * 

Now,  in  looking  with  the  light  of  our  own  experience,  and  far 
beyond  our  own  interests,  to  the  wider  field  of  employmhnt  and 
production  in  the  engineering  and  mechanical  trades  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  my  partners  and  I  feel  bound  to  express  the  hope  that 
our  fellow-employers  will  give  our  testimony  the  fullest  considera- 
tion, with  the  view  of  making  the  forty-eight  hours  week  universal 
throughout  the  great  industry  in  which  we  are  all  engaged.     *     * 


MUTUAL    ARRANGEMENTS    RATHER    THAN    LEGISLATION. 

The  cry  for  legislation  to  settle  the  conflict  between  the  natural 
and  laudable  aspirations  of  working  men  and  the  fears  and  doubts 
of  employers,  is  a  danger  to  the  whole  field  of  industry. 

Mutual  responsibility  and  mutual  benefits  can  only  be  secured 
by  mutual  arrangements. 

A  rigid  law  passed  by  members  of  an  imperial  legislature,  whose 
votes  are  often  given  hap-hazard,  or  for  party  reasons,  or  for  "  a 
safe  seat,"  can  never  provide  a  remedy  for  such  conflicts  as  those 
which  arise  in  the  industrial  world  in  connection  with  the  complex 
questions  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

There  are,  of  course,  simple  questions  of  protecting  some  work- 
people in  dangerous  employments  or  unhealthy  occupations,  which 
may  require  the  state  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  prescribing 
the  limit  of  hours  per  day  during  which  adult  men  may  be  exposed 
to  such  conditions. 

But  the  great  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country  as  a 
whole,  if  they  are  to  be  secure  and  prosperous,  must  be  conducted 
by  arrangements   mutually  planned  and   carried  out  by  the  trade 
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unions  and  the  employers,  and  any  legislation  which  would  promote 
and  strengthen  such  arrangements  would  be  wise  and  may  be 
necessary.  *         *         *         *         *         *  .      *         *         *         * 

It  is  a  notable  and  significant  fact  that  a  great  trade  union  has, 
in  the  midst  of  the  general  agitation  fur  shorter  hours,  calmly  and 
patiently  waited  for  the  result  of  a  crucial  trial,  the  making  of  which 
it  encouraged,  before  giving  the  slightest  sanction  to  any  appeal 
being  made  to  employers  generally. 

Surely  such  a  mode  of  dealing  with  this  important  question  can 
be  universally  adopted  in  all  trades.  The  peculiarities  of  each  can 
thus  be  specially  met,  while  the  continuity  of  industrial  development 
and  succcess  is  secured.  *  *         * .       *         *      -  * 


IT    WAS    NOT    A    YEAR  S    "  SPURT. 

Our  observations,  and  the  careful  supervision  of  our  foremen 
have  not  detected  that  our  workpeople  have  consciously  made  any- 
thing like  "a  spurt"  in  the  trial  year,  hoping  thereby  to  gain  a 
permanent  reduction  of  hours,  with  the  intention  of  easing  off 
afterwards,  as  some  have  thought  would  be  the  case. 

A  year  is  a  long  period  to  keep  up  "a  spurt."  It  would,  in  fact, 
be  impossible  to  sustain  a  conspiracy  of  endeavor  so  long,  if  any 
strain  accompanied  it. 

IN  HARMONY  WITH  A  NATURAL  LAW. 

I  attribute  the  full  maintenance  of  our  production  through  the 
trial  year  solely  to  the  unimpaired  and  cheerful  energy  on  the  part 
of  every  man  and  bo3'  throughout  the  day.  ■  We  seem  to  have  been 
working  in  harmony  with  a  natural  law,  instead  of  against  it,  as  in 
the  unnatural  conditions  of  men  beginning  the  work  of-  the  day 
without  the  provision  required  by  nature  for  the  proper  exercise  of 
their  mental  faculties  and  physical  powers.      *         *  * 

The  total  abolition  of  overtime,  excepting  in  the  rarest  cases,  is 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  shorter  hours,  if  my  conclusions  as  to 
the  cause  of  increased  production  be  correct. 

This  custom  is  a  delusion  on  the  part  of  workpeople  and 
employers  alike. 

The  extra  wages  are  obtained  by  the  men  at  too  great  a  cost. 
The  extra  work  is  not  worth  to  the  employers  the  price  they  pay 
for  it. 

The  double-shift  system,  which  the  trade  unions  have  readily 
approved,  has,  on  the  other  hand,  many  advantages  in  cases  of 
exceptional  pressure. 

Employment  is  afforded  thereby  to  more  men,  and  the  work  they 
do  is  not  paid  for  at  an  abnormal  rate. 

It  would  doubtless  be  difficult  to  obtain  men  sufficient  for  a 
double  shift  in  times  of  great  prosperity  ;,  and  as  a  permanent  sys- 
tem o/  working,  it   is  of   course  impossible.     It  will  simply  meet 
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certain    emergencies.     The    true   means    for   larger    production    is 
increased  producing  power  in  men  and  machinery. 

But  of  this  I  am  assured,  that  the  most  economical  production 
is  obtained  by  employing  men  only  so  long  as  they  are  at  their  best. 
When  this  stage  is  passed,  there  is  no  true  economy  in  their  con- 
•  tinued  work. 

Appended  to  Mr.  Mather's  statement  are  extracts  from  reports 
of  foremen  of  different  departments  of  the  Salford  iron  works. 
These  close  observers  of  the  operation  of  the  forty-eight  hours 
system  agree  that,  under  it,  the  workmen  were  more  punctual  in 
beginning  their  tasks,  and  that,  coming  to  work  with  powers  of 
endurance  quite  equal  to  the  reasonable  day  before  them,  they 
showed  at  their  work  increased  energy  and  attentiveness.  It  was 
also  observed  that  the  moral  tone  of  some  of  the  employes  had  been 
greatly  improved,  that  they  were  more  steady  and  sober  and  more 
amenable  to  discipline,  and  that  there  had  been  less  illness  and  less 
lost  time. 

ANOTHER    IMPORTANT    TEST. 

Almost  equally  as  important  as  the  test  at  the  Salford  iron  works 
has  been  the  trial  given  the  eight-hour  system  by  the  Sheffield 
Smelting  Company,  in  which  J.  H.  Wilson,  M.  P.,  is  principal. 
At  this  establishment  the  trial  was  for  two  years.  The  result  has 
been  summed  up  as  follows  : 

A  careful  comparison  has  been  drawn  between  the  result  of  the 
working  of  the  past  two  years  and  that  of  the  two  preceding.  The 
wages  of  the  two  years  before  and  the  two  following  the  change 
have  been  taken  and  compared  with  the  total  amount  of  material 
smelted  and  the  amount  of  bullion  produced,  and  it  is  found  that 
the  cost  in  wages  for  both — per  ton  of  material  smelted  and  per 
ounce  of  bullion  produced — had  been  slightly  less  under  the  new 
scheme.  The  effect  on  the  work  people  has  been  notable.  The 
men  have  been  fresher  and  brighter  in  every  respect.  Instead  of, 
as  in  former  years,  dragging  out  the  latter  portion  of  their  time 
tired  and  weary,  they  have  shown  an  increased  cheerfulness  and 
interest  which  has  been  manifested  in  both  the  quality  and  quantitv 
of  the  work  accomplished.  The  figures  taken  as  the  standard  with 
which  to  compare  results  were  those  of  the  years  1890  and  1891, 
during  which  the  average  working  hours  were  fifty-four  and  fifty- 
five  per  week,  and  in  some  departments  even  longer  than  that. 
The  production  has  been  similar  in  amount,  there  being,  perhaps,  a 
slight  increase  in  the  trial  years.  It  has  been  found  that  in  the 
latter  period  the  men  have  earned  practically  the  same  wages  as 
under  the  old  regime.  In  a  few  isolated  cases  the  abolition  of  over- 
time has   slightly  reduced  tne  gross   earnings,   but   in   most  cases 
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there  has  been  no  reduction  except  the  very  substantial  one  in  the 
hours  of  labor.  In  comparison  with  the  work  done,  no  more  men 
are  employed  than  was  formerly  the  case,  and,  curiously  enough,  in 
many  instances,  the  same  men  in  the  shorter  hours  were  found  to 
do  fully  as  much  work  as  they  formerly  did.  The  main  point  is 
that  the  work  people,  by  being  fresher  and  untired,  are  able  to  keep, 
up  a  better  pace  throughout  the  day. 

Attention  must  be  called  to  the  serious  depression  of  trade 
caused  by  the  coal  dispute,  during  the  greater  portion  of  "which  the 
firm  was  not  at  full  work,  and  during  a  few  weeks  almost  at  a 
standstill.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  men  were  all  kept  at  work  and 
did  not  lose  through  the  action  of  the  firm  the  equivalent  of  one 
man's  work  for  a  week.  Taking  this  fact  into  consideration,  it  is 
clear  that  but  for  the  want  of  work,  incident  on  the  lockout,  the 
men  would  certainly  have  done  more  for  the  same  wages,  and  the 
slight  margin  of  difference  between  the  quantity  done  in  the  two 
would  have  been  more  obvious.  Under  the  present  system,  it  may 
be  mentioned,  the  ordinary  day  men  start  work  at  7  instead  of  6:30 
in  the  morning,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  leave  work  at  5  instead  of 
5:30,  and  stop  working  on  Saturday  at  1  o'clock  instead  of  1:30. 

EIGHT    HOURS    ADOPTED    BY    MANY    FIRMS    AND    MUNICIPALITIES. 

The  eight-hour  system  has  therefore  been  permanently  adopted 
by  the  Sheffield  Smelting  Company.  It  was  also  adopted  April  1, 
1894,  by  J.  &  F.  Howard,  of  Bedford,  manufacturers  of  agricultural 
tools,  and  employing  500  men.  The  reduction  in  time  was  from 
fifty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  weekly,  with  no  reduction  in  wages. 
Several  other  English  manufacturers  have"  taken  similar  action 
John  Burns,  M.  P.,  the  well-known  English  labor  leader,  says  in  a 
private  letter  that  "about  thirty  private  firms  and '  many  local 
authorities  have  adopted  the  eight-hours  day.  The  general  experi- 
ence of  all  firms  using  machinery  is  similar  to  Mr.  Mather's,  and 
only  in  a  few  cases  has  cost  of  production  slightly  increased.  The 
advantage  to  the  men  is  very  great,  and  they  appreciate  it." 

It  was  announced  in  Mr.  Mather's  report  that  the  eight-hour 
principles  had  been  adopted  in  the  English  government  dockyards 
and  at  the  Woolwich  arsenal.  Later  it  was  extended  to  all  depart- 
ments under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  In 
announcing  the  change  in  the  House  of  Commons,  January  6,  1894, 
Campbell-Bannermarf  said  that  he  and  his  colleagues  were  satisfied 
that  "  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  ordnance  factories 
and  the  nature  of  the  work  done  in  them  is  such  as  to  admit  of  the 
hours  of  labor  being  reduced  to  forty-eight  per  week,  or  eight  hours 
a  day,  with  advantage  both   to  the  public  service  and  to  the  men 
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employed."  There  was  no  expectation,  the  Secretary  added,  that 
there  would  be  necessity  for  any  alteration  or  reduction  in  the 
wages  of  the  men.  This  announcement  of  reduced  working  hours 
for  20,000  men  was  received  with  cheers  in  the  House.  Reports  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  change  on  production  are  not  at  hand,  but  that 
some  loss  was  anticipated  is  evidenced  by  the  announcement,  made 
February  26,  that  "the  War  Office  recoups  the  loss  entailed  through 
the  adoption  of  the  eight-hour  system  in  dockyards  by  reducing 
sick-pay  and  overtime,  and  abolishing  payment  on  bank  holidays." 

PROVIDING  FOR  SURPLUS  LABOR. 

Whatever  the  experience  in  the  government  factories,  it  is 
evident  that  the  results,  as  detailed,  in  private  establishments,  do 
not  meet  the  expectations  of  those  who  have  advocated  a  shorter 
work-day  as  a  means  of  providing  for  surplus  labor.  Practically, 
the  production  per  employe  was  as  much  in  the  fort}^-eight-hour  as 
in  the  fifty-four-hour  week.  While  John  Burns  believes  that  the 
general  adoption  of  the  eight-hour  day  "would  for  some  time  find 
nearly  all  with  employment  who  desire  it,"  he  lays  more  stress  on 
the  abolition  of  overtime  and  the  substitution  of  the  shift  system  as 
calculated  to  afford  work  for  the  needy  unemployed.  An  exception, 
of  course,  to  the  results  obtained  in  manufactories  should  be  made 
in  the  case  of  people  engaged  in  transportation  and  kindred  ser- 
vice, where  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  would  necessitate  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  employes. 

THEORY    VERSUS    RESULTS. 

As,  in  the  illustrations  cited,  the  reduction  in  working  time  did 
not  involve  a  reduction  in  production  per  employe,  it  did  not 
increase  the  labor-cost  of  production.  This  latter  result  is  also 
adverse  to  preconceived  notions,  as  it  is  adverse  to  the  present 
belief  of  very  many  manufacturers.  An  article  in  the  London 
"  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review,"  penned  at  about  the  time  of  the 
parliamentary  discussion  on  the  semi-government  proposal  to  intro- 
duce an  eight-hour  day  for  miners,  entered  into  an  elaborate  calcu- 
lation to  show  the  enormous  prospective  money  loss  in  earnings  and 
in  production  through  a  reduction  of  the  working  time  from  nine  to 
eight  hours  daily  Reference  was  made  to  the  result  of  the  tests  at 
Manchester  and  Sunderland,  but  it  was  not  believed  that  like  results 
could   be    expected    generally.      "It    would    be    unnatural,"    the 
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"  Review  "  said,  "  to  expect  that,  whatever  might  happen  at  indi- 
vidual works,  the  workman  generally  could  do  as  much  work  in 
eight  hours  as  in  nine.  At  any  rate,  the  great  majority  of 
employers,  not  anticipating  any  such  result,  look  forward  with 
undisguised  apprehension  to  the  growth  of  this  movement." 

EIGHT    HOURS   IN    A    TEXTILE    ESTABLISHMENT."  '■ 

The  calculation  in  the  "Review"  embraced  the.  textile  indus- 
tries, bnt  here  again,  as  in  the  metal  industries,  results  in  individual 
cases  do  not  fit  the  theory.  The  Briinn  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Report  for  1893  gives  an  account  of  the  satisfactory  results  obtained 
in  a  curtain  weaving  establishment  in  Moravia  where  the  working 
day  has  been  reduced  from  eleven  to  eight  hours,  including  inter- 
vals in  both  cases.  It  appears  that  it  was  found  that  the  amount  of 
yarn  used  by  those  weavers  whose  hours  it  was  customary  to  reduce 
to  7.2  (nominally  8)  during  the  slack  half  of  the  year  was  the  same 
as  that  used  by  them  during  the  remaining  half  when  their  hours  were 
9^2  (nominally  11).  It  was  also  found  that  their  earhing~s  during 
the  slack  season  were  18.2  kreuzer  (about  7  cents)  an  hour,  as  com- 
pared with  14.7  kreuzer  (under  6  cents)  per  hour  during  the  busy 
period,  the  quality  of  the  work  being  in  each  case  the  same. 

Thus  a  twenty-four  and  a  half  per  cent,  reduction  of  working 
hours  was  accompanied  by  a  twenty-three  and  a  half  per  cent, 
increase  in  earnings  per  hour.  Closer  observation  showed  that  the 
weavers  working  shorter  hours  displayed  greater  industry  and 
efficiency,  and  seldom  left  their  looms  or  stood  about  talking.  The 
hours  of  all  weavers  in  the  establishment  were  in  consequence 
reduced  to  eight,  including  intervals,  and  a  considerable  saving  in 
working  expenses  has  resulted. 

EXPERIENCE    AND    VIEWS    OF    AN    AMERICAN    EMPLOYER. 

These  results  in  other  countries  raise,  naturally,  the  query, 
What,  if  anything,  has  been  done  along  similar  lines  in  our  own 
country  ?  It  is  not  believed  that,  any  tests,  calculated  to  determine 
the  effect  on  production  of  reduced  working  hours,  similar  to  the 
trials  made  in  England,  have  been  made  on  this  side  of  the  water. 
There  have  been  in  this  country  isolated  cases  of  reduced  working 
time,  corresponding  somewhat  to  the  reduced  hours  in  England,  but 
the  results  as  to  production  have  been  chronicled  in  rare  instances. 
William  W.  Bates  of  Maine,  with   a   labor  experience  of   fifty-five 
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years  as  apprentice,  journeyman  and  employer  of  hundreds  of 
mechanics  and  laborers,  adopted  the  ten-hour  system  when  he 
became  an  employer.  Some  years  afterwards  he  granted  a  strike 
for  eight  hours  on  condition  that  about  the  same  amount  of  work 
should  be  turned  off.  His  competitors  in  trade  resisted  the  strike 
and  locked  up.  "Ample  experience,"  Mr.  Bates  says,  "  proved  that 
jobs  could  betaken  for  former  prices  if  judgment  was  used  in  giving 
employment  only  to  active  workers."  It  was  his  observation  also 
that — 

"  The  combination  of  nerve  with  muscle  necessary  for  American 
mechanics  and  drivers  of  machinery  cannot  be  obtained  under  the 
long-day  system,  While  we  may  get  strength,  we  will  fail  to  com- 
mand activity.  The  development  of  nerve  and  brain  in  workmen, 
with  moderate  strength,  is  more  desirable  in  most  employments  than 
strength  with  dullness.  Long  hours  and  dullness  belong  together. 
Short  hours,  activity,  brightness,  ingenuity  and  manliness  are 
greatly  to  be  preferred.  In  short,  there  is  no  real  gain  to  working 
power  in  men  by  overtasking  their  bodies  and  brains.  It  is  not  the 
body  that  works,  but  the  body  and  mind.  To  overtask  the  body 
weakens  the  mind,  and  it  was  an  observation  of  Solomon  that  a  dull 
tool  needs  more  strength.  Farmers  are  no  exception  to  the  laws  of 
physiology.  Shorter  hours  and  brighter  minds  will  make  the  more 
money.  Ten  on  the  farm  and  eight  in  the  shop  are  better  than 
more  for  most  men." 

The  economic  waste  of  two  hours  of  labor  before  breakfast, 
common  in  England/is  unknown  here.  For  this  reason  a  reduction 
in  working  time  here  might  be  expected  to  have  a  greater  effect 
upon  production  than  did  the  reductions  in  England.  As  has  been 
shown,  however,  it  is  unsafe  to  theorise  on  this  subject.  Results 
might  again  upset  theories. 


REDUCED    TIME    AND    PRODUCTION    IN    CONNECTICUT. 

It  is  not  known  that  any  American  establishment  has  conducted 
an  experiment  similar  to  those  undertaken  in  England,  or  that  in 
American  establishments  where  working  time  has  been  shortened 
any  careful  account  of  the  resultant  effect  has  been  kept.  Inquiry 
did  not  disclose  any  such  records  in  Connecticut,  at  least.  But 
there  are  many  industrial  establishments  in  this  State  in  which  the 
daily  hours  of  labor  have  been  lessened,  and  many  in  which  the 
weekly  hours  have  been  reduced,  during  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the 
year,  by  the  adoption  of  the  system   of  closing  early  on  Saturdays. 
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In  the  majority  of  such  latter  establishments  the  motive  was  not  to 
introduce  permanently  a  shorter  working  day  or  week,  but  to  afford 
opportunity,  particularly  in  the  summer  months,  for  recreation,  and 
to  lessen  irregular  absenteeism  by  fixing  a  time  when  all  might  be 
absent.  To  some  extent  the  motive  might  have  affected  the  results, 
as  the  workmen  were  not  given  to  understand  that  any  special  exer- 
tion or  attention  on  their  part  might  secure  for  them  the  boon  of  a 
shorter  work-day.  There  was  also,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
depressing  effect  of  a  cutting  of  wages  to  correspond  with  the 
reduction  in  hours. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  many  Connecticut 
establishments  had  observed  effects,  following  a  reduction  in  work 
ing  time,  quite  similar  to  those  noted  in  the  English  experiments. 
In  many  establishments  there  had  been  no  reduction  in  production, 
and  in  others  the  reduction  in  product  was  not  commensurate  with 
the  reduction  in  working  time.  There  was  also  noted,  in  several 
establishments,  a  saving  in  incidental  expense  and  an  economy  in 
operation,  caused  by  the  lessening  of  irregular  absenteeism.  A 
study  of  the  returns  obtained  also  brings  out  strongly  the  fact  that 
in  establishments  where  the  wages  of  a  majority  of  the  employes 
were  reduced  to  correspond  with  the  reduction  in  working  time,  the 
proprietors  were  seldom  able  to  report  that  there  had  been  no 
reduction  in  production  per  employe;  while  from  establishments  which 
did  not  reduce  weekly  wages,  or  in  which  the  major  portion  of  the  work 
was  paid  for  by  the  piece,  the  answer  was  frequently  made  that  the 
shortened  hours  had  not  affected  production.  Of  conrse,  in  those 
establishments  there  was  no  falling  off  in  piece-earnings.    . 

In  all,  about  one  hundred  establishments  were  visited.  Fifty- 
nine  reported  that  there  had  been  no  reduction  in  production  fol- 
lowing a  decrease  in  the  working  hours  ;  thirty-one  reported  a 
reduction  in  product  proportionate  to  the  reduction  in  working 
time  ;  seven  said  that  there  was  a  slight  reduction  in  product  ;  and 
six  did  not  specify  whether  the  reduction  was  proportionate  or 
otherwise. 

The  returns  on  this  subject  obtained  by  the  Bureau  have  been 
classified  under  these  subdivisions :  Fine  Machine  Work,  Hard- 
ware, Britannia  or  Silver  Ware,  Other  Metal  Working,  Hats, 
Corsets,  Electrical  Goods,  Stone-cutting,  Wood-working  and  Mis- 
cellaneous.    They  will  be  considered  in  the  order  given. 

Those  under  the  title  of  Fine  Machine  Work  include  establish- 
ments  producing  bicycles,    writing    machines    and    other    intricate 
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machinery  requiring  the  service  of  intelligent  mechanics.  There 
are  eleven  of  these  establishments,  and  the  replies  obtained  from 
them  have  been  thus  grouped  : 


FINE  MACHINE  WORK. 


-ESTABLISHMENTS  CLOSING  AT  NOON 
SATURDAY. 
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Bridgeport. 
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*  Large  majority  of  employes  piece-workers, 
f  Except  where  automatic  machinery  is  in  use. 
J  All  work  is  by  machine. 

In  the  larger  number  of  the  establishments  in  the  table  the 
reduction  in  working  time  (during  one-quarter  of  the  year)  amounts 
to  four  hours  a  week,  the  change  being  from  fifty-nine  to  fifty-five 
hours  weekly  ;  and  in  all,  except  one,  of  the  establishments  there 
was  a  corresponding  reduction  in  weekly  wages — that  is,  the  pa)^ 
was  for  fifty-five  instead  of  for  fifty-nine  hours  work.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly something  more  than  a  coincidence  that,  of  the  five  establish- 
ments not  employing  piece  hands,  the  one  which  did  not  reduce 
wages  as  it  reduced  working  time  was  the  only  one  able  to  report 
that  there  had  been  no  reduction  in  production  per  employe. 
Three  others  of  the  five  report  a  proportionate  reduction  in  produc- 
tion (one  explaining  that  all    work  is  by  machine),   and  the    fifth 
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reports  a  reduction,  though  not  proportionate  to  the  reduction  in 
working  time.  There  was  no  special  incentive  for  the  day  hands. 
They  did  no  more  than  they  were  to  be  paid  for  doing.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  the  opportunity  was '  presented  co  earn  as  much 
in  the  shorter  as  in  the  longer  time,  it  was  improved.  Of  the  six 
establishments  employing  piece-workers,  two  declare  that  there  was 
no  reduction  in  piece-earnings,  three  found  no  appreciable  reduc- 
tion, and  the  sixth  reports  only  a  slight  reduction.  Only  one  of  the 
six  reports  a  reduction  in  production  commensurate  with  the  time 
reduction  ;  one  reports  positively  no  reduction,  three  say  that  there 
was  practically  none  (two  of  the  three  finding  a  reduction  in  the 
product  of  automatic  machinery),  and  one  omitted  to  answer  the 
question.  To  sum  up,  of  the  ten  who  'answer,  five  assert  that  there 
was  practically  no  reduction  of  production  during  the  shorter 
working  time,  and  one  reports  a  falling  off  not  proportionate 
to  the  time  reduction. 

All  agree  in  stating  that  the  arrangement  is  mutually  satisfac- 
factory.  Three  find  in  it  a  saving  in  incidental  cost ;  one  reports 
his  employes  to  be  earnest  in  the  endeavor  to  turn  out  in  the 
shorter  time  what  work  is  needed  ;  another  is  enthusiastic  in  the 
belief  that  the  Saturday  half  holiday  should  be  universally  observed; 
an  exceptional  one  is  an  advocate  of  the  eight-hour,  work  day,  and 
one  reports  that  the  arrangement  was  made  at  the  request  of  the 
employes. 


HARDWARE. 
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*  But  it  is  added  that  pay  per  hour  has  doubtless  increased  sufficiently  to  permit 
of  as  large  day  wages  as  before. 

f  The  answer  is,  "  Hardly  perceptible."  Possibly,  explanation  in  preceding  case 
will  apply. 

J  Answer  in  text. 
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South'n. 
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Yes. 
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Practically  none. 

325 

Norwalk. 

This  establishment  closes  at  3  p.  m.  on  Saturday. 


Of  the  eight  hardware  establishments  from  which  returns  were 
obtained,  three  have  a  shorter  work-day  throughout  the  year,  and 
five  close  early  on  Saturdays,  four  of  them  during  a  quarter  of  the 
year  and  the  other  throughout  the  year. 

Of  the  three  establishments  working  less  than  ten  hours  daily, 
the  one  working  nine  hours  and  the  one  working  nine  and  a  half 
hours  make  positive  statements  that  the  time  reduction  was  not 
accompanied  by  a  reduction  in  production,  though  the  managers  of 
the  nine  and  a  half  hour  establishment  think  that  any  further  reduc- 
tion in  working  time  would  involve  a  reduced  product.  There  was 
no  reduction  in  piece-earnings  in  the  latter  establishment.  Condi- 
tions in  the  nine-hour  establishment  would  not  permit  of  a  positive 
answer  to  that  query.  The  managers  of  the  eight-hour  shop  found 
little  difference  in  piece-earnings  between  the  longer  and  the  shorter 
day.  They  believe  that,  during  an  extended  period,  production 
would  be  as  large  in  a  nine-hour  as  in  a  ten-hour  working  day,  and 
were  not  positive  that  the  same  could  not  be  said  as  to  an  eight- 
hour  day,  but  conditions  existing  in  the  establishment  did  not 
facilitate  the  answering  of  the  questions.  It  was  certain,  however, 
that  the  pay-rolls  were  as  large  during  the  eight-hours-a-day  period 
as  they  had  been  before. 

As  the  table  shows,  one  of  the  hardware  establishments  closing 
earlier   than    usual    on    Saturdays   closes    at   3   p.  m.     Though   the 
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weekly  reduction  of  time  is  less  than  in  the  other  four  establishments, 
the  arrangement  continues  throughout  the  year,  and  therefore  the 
experience  is  valuable.  In  this  class  of  establishments,  as  in  those 
devoted  to  fine  machine  work,  results  appear  to  be  conditional  upon 
liberality  of  compensation.  The  one  establishment  having  no  piece- 
work, and  which  reduced  wages  as  it  reduced  working-time,  reports 
a  corresponding  reduction  in  production.  Of  the  other  -four,  two 
say  that  there  was  no  decrease  in  production,  one  reports  practically 
no  decrease,  and  one  that  the  decrease  was  not  proportionate  with 
the  time  reduction.  The  managers  of  the  latter  establishment 
believe  that  the  arrangement  is  to  their  advantage.  Under  it  they 
receive  from  the  day-hands  more  than  the  previous  per  hour  ratio 
of  production.  The  four  agree  that  there  was  no  reduction  in 
piece-earnings.  The  proprietors  of  the  largest  establishment,  where 
there  was  no  reduction  in  production,  because  of  the  reduced 
working  time,  report  that,  in  addition,  there  was  a  large  saving  in 
incidentals. 

BRITANNIA,  OR  SILVER   WARE.— ESTABLISHMENTS  CLOSING  AT 
NOON    SATURDAY. 
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Each  of  the  four  establishments  report  a  reduction  in  product, 
two  of  them  giving  the  decrease  as  proportionate  to  the  time  reduc- 
tion, one  reporting  it  unqualifiedly  as  less,  and  the  fourth  as  slightly 
less.  The  latter  establishment,  which  runs  five  and  a  half  days 
weekly  throughout  the  year,  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  to  report  no 
reduction  in  piece  earnings.  Like  the  others,  it  reduced  the  weekly 
wages  as   it  reduced   the  working-time.     The   advantage   which  it 
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finds  in  the  Saturday  half-holiday  system  is  the  lessening  of  absen- 
teeism. Employes  who  desire  part  of  a  day  during  the  week  for 
recreation  wait  for  the  enforced  half-holiday  on  Saturday,  rather 
than  lose  a  portion  of  two  days.  Thus  the  shop  operations  proceed 
with  less  friction,  and  with  less  of  the  delay  consequent  upon  the 
absence  of  some  parts  of  the  producing  organization.  There  is 
naturally  a  resultant  effect  in  the  volume  of  production. 

Another  of  the  silver-ware  establishments,  which  reports  a  reduc- 
tion in  piece-earnings  and  in  product  proportionate  to  the  reduction 
of  five  hours  a  week  in  working  time,  had  previously  run  fifty-nine 
hours  weekly  (ten  hours  daily  for  five  days  and  nine  hours  on  Sat- 
urday), paying  the  day-hands  the  same  amount  for  the  nine-hour  as 
for  the  ten-hour  day.  Under  that  arrangement  the  product  in  the 
fifty-nine-hour  week  was  as  large  as  it  had  been  in  the  sixty-hour 
week,  and  the  piece-earnings  were  not  less. 

A  silver  ware  establishment,  employing  twelve  people  and  not 
grouped  with  the  others  in  the  table,  has  worked  nine  hours  a  day 
since  1892.  The  reduction  from  ten  hours  was  accompanied  by  a 
reduction  in  daily  wages,  the  pay  being  by  the  hour.  Piece- 
earnings  and  product  are  reported  to  have  dropped  proportionately 
with  the  time  reduction.  The  explanation  given  by  the  proprietor 
is  that  nearly  all  the  work  in  the  establishment  is  on  automatic 
presses,  whose  output  per  hour  cannot  be  increased.  Under  such 
circumstances,  to  decrease  the  working  time  is  to  decrease  the 
product  per  employe. 
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OTHER  METAL-WORKING.— ESTABLISHMENTS  WORKING  LESS 
THAN  TEN  HOURS  DAILY. 
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ESTABLISHMENTS   CLOSING- AT  NOON  SATURDAY. 
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'Of  the  nine  establishments  working  less  than  ten  hours  daily, 
the  four  which  report  no  change  in  production  because  of  the 
.reduced  working-time  made  no  change  in  the  day  wages.  A  com- 
.  ment  accompanying  one  report  is  that  a  further  reduction  in  time 
would  cause  a  reduction  in  product.  One  of  the  four  has  no  piece- 
hands,  and  the  other  three  noted  no  change  in  piece  earnings. 
Two  of  them  report  the  advantage  of  a  saving  in  incidental  expenses 
because  of  the  shorter  day,  and  two  direct  attention  to  a  gratifying 
spirit  among  the  employes,  whose  wages  remained  the  same,  to 
make  the  product  of  the  nine-hour  day  equal  that  of  the  ten-hour 
day.  Three  establishments  report  that  product  was  reduced  pro- 
portionately with  the  working-time,  though  in  two  of  the  establish- 
ments wages  were  not  cut  down  with  the  hours.  One  of  these 
negative  answers  is  qualified  by  the  statement  that  reduced  hours 
did  not  mean  reduced  product  in  a  department  where  the  product  is 
measured  by  weight.  In  another  one  of  the  three  the  foreman 
disputed  the  opinion  of  the  proprietor  that  there  had  been  a  pro- 
portionate falling  off  in  the  out-put. 

Among  the  establishments  closing  at  noon  Saturday,  the  one 
which  noted  hardly  any  change  in  product  or  piece  earnings  as 
between  the  longer  and  the  shorter  weeks,  was  pleased  with  the 
arrangement  because  of  the  lessening  of  absenteeism  and  the  conse- 
quent more  efficient  operation  of  the  mill.  Three  establishments 
claim  a  proportionately  reduced  product,  one  of  them  reporting  also 
a  proportionate  lessening  of  piece  earnings,  An  employe  of  the 
latter  establishment,  questioned  on  the  subject,  replied  that  the  men 
"  knew  better  than  to  earn  more  than  regularly,  for  we  are  sure  we 
should  be  cut  down  if  we  did." 
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HAT-MAKING.— ESTABLISHMENTS  CLOSING  AT  NOON  SATURDAY. 
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It  should'be  said,  in  explanation,  that  four  of  the  establishments 
included  in  the  table  have  the 'early  Saturday  closing  hour  for  the 
hat-makers  only,  the  other  employes  working  until  the  usual  hour 
for  closing  ;  and  that  one  other  of  the  establishments  requires  only 
eight  hours  daily  on  the  part  of  the  hat-makers,  and  closes  at  noon 
on  Saturday  for  all  of  its  employes. 

In  this  class  of  factories  day-labor  forms  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  whole,  so  that  the  reduction  of  weekly  wages  to  correspond  with 
the  reduction  in  working-time  affected  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  employes.  This  condition  undoubtedly  affected  the  result  as  to 
production.  As  the  table  shows,  only  one  establishment,  and  that 
one  running  more  hours  weekly  than  the  others,  reports  a  propor- 
tionate loss,  either  in  product  or  in  piece  earnings,  because  of 
reduced  working-time.  All  the  others  agree  that  the  change  in 
working  hours  had  no  effect  on  the  piece  earnings  or  the  product 
per  employe. 

Another  Norwalk  hat-factory,  not  included  in  the  table,  and 
employing  usually  400  people,  which  since,  1890  has  employed  hat- 
makers  eight  hours  daily  and  other  employes  ten  hours,  reports  no 
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loss  in  piece  earnings  or  in  production  per  employe,  because  of  the 
reduction  in  working-time  daily  from  ten  to  eight  hours.  In  addi- 
tion, the  proprietors  report  a  most  kindly  reciprocal  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  hat-makers. 

CORSET-MAKING.— ESTABLISHMENTS  CLOSING  AT  NOON 
SATURDAY. 
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Of  these  four  establishments,  employing  a  large  number  of 
people,  only  one  reports  a  reduction  in  product  per  employe  because 
of  lessened  working  time.  In  that  establishment  the  reduction  was 
slight,  and  the  proprietors  expressed  themselves  as  satisfied  with 
the  arrangement.  The  proprietors  of  two  other  of  the  establish- 
ments expressed  a  hope  that  the  shorter  work-day  would  soon 
become  universal.  One  establishment  found  from  the  plan  a  posi- 
tive saving  in  incidentals. 

ELECTRICAL     GOODS. 

Reports  under  this  heading  were  had  from  two  establishments — 
not  enough  to  tabulate.  One,  located  in  Manchester  and  employing 
150  people,  began  in  March,  1894,  the  practice  of  closing  at  noon 
Saturday,  proposing  to  continue  the  plan  indefinitely.  To  day 
hands  fifty-five  hours  pay  was  given  for  fifty-five  hours  work,  but 
it  is  reported  that  the  wages  -were  so  adjusted  as  to  satisfy  the 
employes.  The  proprietors  report  that  the'  employes  reciprocated 
the  concessions  as  to  working  time  and  wages,  and  that  there  was 
no  falling  off  in  piece  earnings  or  in  product  per  employe  during 
the  shorter  working-  week. 
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The  other  establishment,  located  in  Bridgeport  and  employing 
thirty-five  people,- all  paid  by  the  hour,  reports  that  production  is 
proportionately  less  during  the  three  months  when  the  establish- 
ment closes  at  noon  on  Saturday.  The  early  Saturday  closing 
arrangement  has  been  in  operation  here  since  1891. 

STONE-CUTTING.— ESTABLISHMENTS  WOEKING  LESS  THAN  TEN 

HOUES  DAILY. 
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Of  the  twenty-three  stone-cutting  establishments  working  nine 
hours  daily,  from  which  reports  were  obtained,  four  cut  off  an 
additional  hour  on  Saturday,  making  the  number  of  hours  for  the 
week  fifty-three.  The  reduction  of  the  daily  working  time  in  this 
industry  is  largely  the  result  of  agitation  in  the  building-trades 
unions.  It  was  done  in  response  to  a  concerted  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  employes,  and  was  effected  without  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  the  wages.  Only  one  of  the  twenty-three  establish- 
ments in  the  table  reports  a  wage-reduction.  That  establishment 
also  reports  a  slight  falling  off  in  production  consequent  upon  the 
lessening  of  the  working  hours.  One  other  establishment  reports  a 
slight  reduction  in  production  ;  two  that  production  was  less,  not 
specifying  the  proportion,  and  one  of  the  .two  offering  the  explana- 
tion that  much  of  the  work  was  done  by  "cheap  help  ;"  while  only 
one  reports  a  reduction  in  product  corresponding  to  the  time 
reduction.  The  others,  seventeen  in  number,  report  that  produc- 
tion remained  the  same. 

In  only  a  few  of  the  establishments  is  work  done  by  the  piece, 
work  so  paid  being  generally  lettering.  Six  establishments  doing 
such  work  report  no  reduction  in  piece-earnings  because  of  the 
shorter  day.  The  proprietor  of  a  seventh  establishment  reported  a 
proportionate  reduction,  but  this  was  disputed  by  his  accountant. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  proprietors  of  two  establishments 
expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  a  further  reduction  to  eight  hours 
daily,  or  forty-eight  hours  per  week,  stopping  at  noon  Saturday. 
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WOOD-WORKING.  -ESTABLISHMENTS  WORKING  LESS  THAN  TEN 
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t  Seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  increase  per  hour  to  balance  shorter  time. 

In  this  industry,  as  in  stone-cutting,  the  time  reduction  was 
largely  the  result  of  agitation  and  demand.  Consequently  wages 
were  not  correspondingly  reduced.  Only  three  establishments 
report  wage  reductions.  From  two  of  these  and  from  nine  others 
there  are  reports  of  a  proportionate,  or  ten  per  cent,  reduction  in 
production.     One  other  reports  product  as  slightly  less,  while  eight 
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observed  no  reduction.  Of  the  three  establishments  paying  piece- 
wages  for  a  portion  of  the  product,  one  reports  a  proportionate 
reduction  in  piece  earnings  and  two  no  reduction. 

The  proprietors  of  six  establishments  (in  two  of  which  product 
had  been  reduced)  expressed  themselves  as  heartily  in  favor  of  the 
shorter  work-day,  and  as  hoping  for  its  adoption  in  other  industries. 
One  gentleman  added  that  since  adopting  the  plan  his  establishment 
had  not  been  closed  a  day,  except  on  holidays  and  for  repairs. 
One  employer  regarded  the  shorter  day  as  decidedly  to  his  disad- 
vantage, while  another  felicitated  himself  over  his  increased  profits. 

A  Stamford  wood-working  establishment,  employing  thirty 
people,  and  not  included  in  the  table,  has  closed  Saturdays  at  noon 
during.  June,  July  and  August  since  1892.  Wages  per  hour  are 
reduced  correspondingly,  and  proportionate  reductions  in  piece- 
earnings  and  in  production  are  reported. 

MISCELLANEOUS    INDUSTRIES.— ESTABLISHMENTS    CLOSING  AT 
NOON   SATURDAY. 
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*  Except  in  the  use  of  automatic  machinery. 
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X  Except  in  results  from  "  cheap  help." 

§  In  1894  closed  all  of  Saturdays  for  three  months. 
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The  miscellaneous,  or  unclassified  establishments  in  the  table 
include  a  silk  mill,  a  rubber  mill,  an  elastic-webbing  shop,  a  cut- 
glass  shop,  a  fire-arms  factory,  and  shops  producing  advertising 
novelties,  asbestos  packing,  emery  wheels  and  undertakers'  supplies. 
Only  two  of  the  establishments  report  a  reduction  in  product  pro- 
portionate to  the  reduction  in  working  time,  and  in  one  of  the  two 
all  work  is  paid  by  the  hour  and  the  wages  of  all  employes  were 
reduced.  One  other  establishment  which  has  no  piece-work,  but 
which  did  not  reduce  wages,  reports  that  production  remained  the 
same.  No  change  in  production  was  reported  by  four  establish- 
ments, an  unspecified  reduction  by  one,  and  a  slight  reduction  by 
two.  Of  the  seven  establishments  employing  piece-workers,  only 
one  reports  a  reduction  in  piece  earnings  commensurate  with  the 
reduced  working  time.  In  two  there  was  no  change  in  piece  earn- 
ings, in  two  others  a  slight  reduction,  and  in  one  an  unspecified 
reduction.  Only  one  of  the  nine  establishments  expressed  decided 
disapproval  of  the  plan  of  reduced  working  time.  Four  were  warm- 
ly in  praise  of  it,  one  finding  an  economy  in  incidentals  and  two  in 
lessened  absenteeism.  A  fifth  would  be  satisfied  with  the  arrange- 
ment, if  his  competitors  would  adopt  it. 

Two  establishments  working  nine  hours  daily  are  not  included  in 
the  table.  One,  a  New  Haven  button  shop  employing  ten  people, 
which  has  no  piece-hands,  and  which  reduced  wages  as  it  reduced 
working  time  in  1890,  reports  no  reduction  i.n  production  thereby. 
The  other,  a  Bridgeport  varnish  factory,  employing  twenty-eight 
people,  reduced  the  number  of  hours  in  1892  but  made  no  change 
in  day  wages.  It  reports  no  falling  off  in  piece  earnings  or  in  pro- 
duct, and  is  satisfied  with  the  results. 


TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 


For  years  the  subject  of  establishing  schools  in  which  the  theo- 
retical and  practical  knowledge  necessary  to  the  mechanic  arts 
should  be  taught,  has  been  perfunctorily  discussed  in  Connecticut, 
but  so  far  the  agitation  has  had  no  tangible  results.  It  seems 
strange  that  in  a  community  dependent  almost  entirely  upon  its 
factories,  and  among  citizens  who  are  above  all  practical,  the 
admitted  necessity  for  such  institutions  should  not  have  resulted 
before  now  in  their  establishment.  The  main  cause  seems  to  be 
the  impression  that  private  generosity  is  the  only  proper  source 
upon  which  technical  education  of  this  character  should  rely,  and 
that  such  schools  should  find  their  foundation  only  in  public  spirited 
and  progressive  individuals  who  will  give  of  their  substance,  or  in 
the  bequests  of  those  who  remember  other  than  relatives  in  their 
wills.  Those  who  acknowledge  the  great  good  to  be  accomplished 
by  technical  schools  and  the  injury  that  is  being  done,  even  from  a 
material  standpoint,  by  the  delay,  have  become  restive  under  this 
policy  of  procrastination  and  assert  that  it  is  time  the  State  assumed 
the  responsibility.  This  impression  has  been  growing  rapidly  of 
late,  thoughtful  men  have  concluded  that  it  is  no  longer  profitable 
to  theorize  and  wait,  but  that  the  time  has  come  for  action  and  that 
Connecticut  should  provide  by  statute,  either  for  the  establishment 
of  a  school  of  this  character  at  some  central  point,  entirely  under 
the  auspices  of  the  State,  or  for  State  aid  where  individuals  or 
school  boards  make  partial  provision  for  their  maintenance.  This 
sentiment  found  expression  in  a  petition  to  the  last  General 
Assembly  for  the  establishment  of  a  "  State  School  of  Mechanic 
Arts."  The  subject  was  discussed  before  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation, several  hearings  were  held  at  which  self  educated  mechanics 
appeared  and  made  practical  arguments  in 'support  of  the  project, 
but  no  action  ensued.  The  advantages  of  schools  of  this  character 
were  freely  admitted  but  knowledge  in  reference  to  details  and  of 
(323) 
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the  proper  manner  of  providing  for  them  seemed  to  be  wanting. 
In  order  to  provide  this  information,  to  give  an  idea  of  what  is  being 
done  elsewhere,  and  to  outline  the  plan  and  scope  of  trade  and 
technical  schools  where  their  success  is  admitted,  and  their  necessity 
no  longer  questioned,  the  Bureau  publishes  the  information  that 
follows. 

THE    APPRENTICESHIP    SYSTEM. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  system  of  apprenticing 
boys  to  learn  trades,  as  it  was  once  known,  has  gone,  never  to 
return.  The  changed  .conditions  of  the  modern  industrial  world, 
which  find  their  cause  principally  in  labor  saving  machinery  and 
the  subdivision  of  labor,  have  abolished  this  method  of  acquiring  a 
trade.  Formerly  an  effort  was  made  to  teach  the  boy  a  trade  in  its 
entirety,  but  now  this  is  seldom  attempted  and  in  many  trades 
would  be  almost  impossible.  The  old  apprentice  system,  at  its.  best, 
taught  only  practically,  leaving  the  scholar  to  grope  for  the  theory 
that  should  supplement  manual  skill.  Its  only  effort  was  to  teach 
how,  and  why  was  a  question  with  which  it  had  no  concern.  The 
basis  of  the  apprenticeship  system  was  the  personal  supervision  of 
the  employer.  That,  under  present  conditions,  the  yoUng  mechanic 
can  no  longer  have.  The  manager  is  usually  a  busy  man  with  many 
business  cares  and  obligations  that  preclude  personal  intercourse  or 
contact  with  his  employes.  Consequently  the  boy  is  turned  over  to 
a  journeyman  who  may  be  incompetent  or'  who  may  not  wish  to 
impart  information.  He  is  employed  to  make  himself  useful,  he 
feels  but  little  sense  of  obligation,  being  free  to  go  when  he  pleases, 
and  he  is  expected  to  learn  by  observation  and  by  such  practice  as 
he  can  get.  As  a  rule  when  he  becomes  proficient  in  some  partic- 
ular branch,  or  expert  in  the  management  of  a  machine,  he  is  kept 
at  this  work  for  the  benefit  of  his  employer  but  to  his  detriment. 
He  may  learn  much  or  he  may  learn  little  in  exact  ratio  to  his 
opportunities  and  the  interest  taken  in  him  by  the  foreman  or  jour- 
neyman. When  we  reflect  that  the  fortune  of  an  apprentice 
depends  upon  his  skill,  the  short-comings  of  the  present  method,  if 
it  can  be  called  a  method,  are  at  once  apparent.  The  fact  is  that 
few  conscientious  master  mechanics  desire  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bilities imposed  upon  them  by  the  apprenticeship  laws,  and  few 
parents  would  consent  to  the  restrictions  and  long  term  of  service 
necessary  in  order  to  legally  bind  their  children  out  as  apprentices. 
The  indenture  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  slavery,  hence  we  i 
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seldom  hear  of  one  now.  An  effort  was  made,  however,  under  the 
old  system,  to  teach  a  trade  thoroughly,  while  under  present  condi- 
tions no  such  object  is  in  view.  There  is  just  as  much  necessity 
now,  and  perhaps  more,  as  existed  in  former  years  for  skilled 
mechanics  and  the  problem  now  is  how  to  produce  them.  The 
apprenticeship  system  has  been  set  aside  and  repudiated  but  its 
object  can  not  be  ignored  because  its  methods  are  obsolete.  Some 
provision  must  be  made  for  a  substitute,  and  an  argument  to  prove 
this  hardly  seems  necessary  in  Connecticut,  whose  industries  and' 
material  prosperity  are  mainly  dependent  upon  the  skill  and 
intelligence  of  its  mechanics  and  artisans. 

THE    SUBDIVISION    OF    LABOR.      , 

Modern  methods  of  manufacturing  are  not  calculated  to  create 
mechanics  that  are  familiar  with  all  the  branches  of  their  trades. 
Workmen  become  specialists  at  the  expense  of  the  general 
knowledge  they  were  once  supposed  to  possess.  They  become 
familiar  with  one  machine,  with  one  operation  or  with  one  process 
and  their  trade  education  stops  there.  The  indications  are  that 
this  tendency  will  increase  rather  than  decrease  and  that  many 
workmen  will  become  merely  automatons.  Their  technical 
knowledge  will  be  extremely  limited  and  as  a  result  their  earning 
ability  will  be  correspondingly  restricted.  They  cannot  hope  to  get 
the  comprehensive  idea  of  processes  and  operations  that  underly  the 
thorough  familiarity  with  a  trade,  and  this  deficiency  must  be 
supplied  if  they  are  to  be  intelligent  workmen  instead  of  attach- 
ments to  a  machine.  This  phase  of  the  problem  is  entitled  to  much 
attention  and  its  only  solution  seems  to  lie  in  a  provision  to  supply, 
outside  of  the  factories,  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
that  cannot  be  secured  in  them,  and  without  which  no  workman  can 
be  called  a  thorough  mechanic.  Such  facilities  will  do  much  to 
bring  about  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  labor.  The 
mechanic  and  artisan  undoubtedly  occupied  a  higher  place  in  the 
social  scale  a  generation  ago  than  now  and  industrial  education  will 
surely  result  in  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  men  who  create 
are  entitled  to  all  honor  and  respect.  The  idea  has  been  too 
prevalent  that  the  sometimes  grimy  worker  is  inferior  to  the  clerk 
and  salesman,  but  education  would  -dissipate  it  and  increase  the 
respect  for  labor  which  always  comes  when  labor  respects  itself. 
We  have  assumed  that  the  mechanic,  simply  as  such,  is  to  be  set 
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down  as  an  ignorant  or  uneducated  man.  Remove  this  impression 
by  providing  for  his  education  and  training  and  the  distinctions  now 
complained  of  will  be  removed. 

TECHNICAL    AND    TRADE    SCHOOLS. 

Schools  that  teach  trades  and  impart  technical  knowledge  seem 
to  be  a  necessity.  It  would  therefore  be  wise  for  the  State. to  act  in 
this  respect  and  to  provide  at  least  one  institution  of  this  character, 
which  if  it  succeeds,  will  become  a  nucleus  around  which  others  will 
gather„  Connecticut  was  early  in  the  field  with  a  normal  school, 
designed  to  train  teachers,  being  the  second  State"  to  establish  one, 
and  soon  we  are  to  have  four  such  schools.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
the  good  done  by  the  normal  schools, and  that  the  wisdom  of  their 
establishment  has  been  fully  justified  by  the  results.  But  if  it  is 
considered  a  duty  by  the  State  to  provide  technical  education  for 
those  who  intend  to  teach  in  the  public  schools,  why  would  mot  a 
collateral  assumption  obtain  that  it  should  do  at  least  as  much  for 
its  mechanics  and  industrial  prosperity  ?  The  State  has  also 
established  a  technical  school  for  the  education  of  farmers  which  is 
accomplishing  much  good  in  grounding  agriculturists  in  the  theory 
as  well  as  the  practice  of  their  calling.  If  such  a  school  is  needed 
in  Connecticut,  and  is  doing  good -work,  are  we  not  forced,  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  trade  school  is  much  more  of  a  necessity  and  that 
its  opportunities  are  a  hundred  fold  greater  ?  There  may  be  an 
excuse  for  maintaining  an  agricultural  school  exclusively  in  some  of 
the  western  and  southern  States,  which  rely  almost  solely  upon  the 
product  of  their  farms,  but  certainly  there  is  none  for  this  distinc- 
tion in  Connecticut  whose  prosperity  is  chiefly  found  in  its  great 
mills  and  factories.  Even  the  public  school  system,  if  we  except 
the  tendency  towards  manual  training,  a  matter  of  recent  growth, 
ignores  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  pupils  will  become 
tradesmen.  The  high  schools  which  now  form  the  apex  of  our 
public  system  in  the  larger  towns  are  in  reality  technical  schools. 
They  endeavor  to  impart  an  education  that  will  fit  for  college  and 
their  whole  effort  is  to  put  youth  in  line  for  the  professions  or  for 
business  pursuits.  This  is  commendable  and  proper  enough  when 
regarded  from  the  view  point  of  the  children  who  desire  and  aspire 
to  such  careers,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  waste  of  time  when  the  needs  of 
those  who  are  to  enter  the  factories  and  become  mechanics  are 
considered.  If  a  parting  of  the  ways  was  made  in  beginning  every 
high  school  course,  at  which  the  pupils  could  elect  whether  they 
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desired  to  acquire  a  liberal  education  or  to  devote  themselves  to 
technical  training,  a  great  advance  would  be  made.  As  it  is  now 
the  preliminary  training  of  almost  every  calling  is  provided  for 
except  that  of  the  mechanic.  He  alone  is  left  to  absorb  outside, 
and  in  an  imperfect  manner,  what  the  schools  endeavor  to  provide 
for  others.  When  we  consider  his  importance  to  the  State  we 
cannot  but  admit  that  the  State  is  under  obligations  to  at  least 
attempt  to  do  as  much  for  him  as  it  essays  to  do  for  others. 
Whatever  the  plan  of  accomplishing  this  may  be,  it  should  not  only 
leave  the  common  school  intact  but  should  supplement  and 
encourage  it  in  its  legitimate  work.  Technical  training,  if  we 
perhaps  except  manual  training  as  a  part  study,  should  not 
commence  until  the  pupil  has  a  good  common  school  education  as  a 
foundation  upon  which  to  build.  It  should  bridge  the  gap  between 
the  schoolhouse  and  the  workshop.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  a  boy  should  have  acquired  sufficient  education  to  enter  a 
school  designed  to  teach  him  in  detail  the  essential  principles  of  his 
chosen  trade  and  calling,  and  to  give  him  the  actual  practice  which 
should  always  be  combined  with  theory.  What  is  wanted  is  not  an 
institute  of  technology — there  are  many  institutions  in  which  the 
higher  scientific  education  can  be  had  now — but  a  school  that  will 
give  to  those  who  must  begin  work  early  in  life  an  impetus  that 
could  only  be  acquired  by  years  of  practice,  if  at  all,  under  present 
conditions.  Colonel  Auqhmuty,  in  a  recent  address  to  the  American 
Social  Science  Association,  put  the  necessities  of  the  situation  in 
the  following  words  : 

"All  of  us,  it  can  safely  be  assumed,  believe  in  schools  for  the 
young  and  in  colleges  for  the  more  mature  ;  in  law  schools,  in 
medical  schools  and  divinity  schools  ;  in  schools  of  art,  of  archi- 
tecture, of  engineering  and  of  mining  ;  in  agricultural  and  business 
colleges  ;  in  schools  of  telegraphy,  stenography,  and  of  cooking  and 
sewing.  We  all  believe  that  the  young  should  begin  in  every  calling 
where  the  old  left  off,  and  not  go  over  the  weary  road  of  re-dis- 
covering what  was  discovered  long  ago.  We  all  believe,  on  general 
principles,  in  schools  of  everything  that  men  need  to  learn,  although, 
probably,  many  of  us  are  not  certain  whether  the  mechanic  arts,  a 
branch  of  knowledge  in  the  exercise  of  which  more  than  one  out  of 
every  five  of  the  fifteen  millions  of  men  who  are  doing  the  work  of 
this  country  find  employment,  can  be  taught  in  a  school. 

"  Should  information  be  sought  from  those  who  as  masters  of 
their  trade  might  be  regarded  as  experts,  contradictory  opinions 
would  be  given.  All  would  admit  that  some  training  otherwise  than 
that  which  can  be  had  in  a  workshop  is  necessary  ;  yet  many  would 
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say  that  trade  instruction  should  merely  supplement  the  workshop, 
and  that  the  old  plan  by  which  a  lad  was  bound  by  an  indenture  to 
remain  with  his  employer  for  a  term  of  years  was  the  best.  Others 
would  tell  you,  and  the  number  grows  greater  every  day,  that  the 
time  has  come  and  the  need  is  great  for  a  new  departure  ;  that  the 
trades  must  come  into  line  with  the  professions,  and  that  the  trade- 
school  must  do  for  the  mechanic  arts  what  the  professional  school 
has  done  for  the  professions." 

THE    NEED    OF    SUCH    SCHOOLS. 

What  is  wanted  is  training  in  the  mechanic  arts  in  truth  and 
fact,  with  no  more  of  book  learning  insisted  on  as  a  part  of  the 
course  than  is  necessary  to  an  intelligent  use  of  the  brains  and 
muscles  in  the  mechanical  work  to  be  done  in  after  life.  We  want 
more  of  the  ungloved  kind  of  labor  with  the  education,  which  will 
not  make  the  man  ashamed  of  having. his  hands  tanned  or  soiled. 
There  would  be  work  enough  for  all  of  this  sort,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  while  there  is  not  enough  of  the  kind  that  is  miscalled 
respectable  by  comparison.  This  is  a  practical  age,  and  the  work- 
man with  a  trained  brain,  allied  with  skillful  hands,  is  more  in 
demand  than  the  youth  who.  has  more  or  less  education  in  the  kind 
of  things  that  the  world  wants  little  off.  .  Trade  schools  are  not  an 
untried  invention  ;  France  has  added  much  to  her  prosperity  by 
means  of  them,  Germany  has  recently  proved  a  formidable  com- 
petitor to  England  by  reason  of  her  trade  schools,  and  England 
has  recently  awoke  to  the  situation  and  commenced  to  apply  the 
remedy  by  setting  up  similar  schools.  If  American  workmen  are 
to  compete  with  foreign  artisans,  they  must  be  as  well  equipped, 
and  the  trade  school  is  the  proper  instrumentality  for  doing  it. 

Isaiah  V.  Williamson,  of  Philadelphia,  who  established  the 
Williamson  Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  in  his  foundation 
deed,  plainly  and  explicitly  sets  forth  his  impressions  and  desires  in 
relation  to  trade  schools.  A  portion  of  that  document  reads  as 
follows  : 

"  I  am  impressed  with  the  belief  that  in  many  worthy  institutions 
founded  for  the  free  education  of  the  young,  and  sometimes  even 
in  the  public  schools,  the  system  and  course  of  education,  and  the 
associations  and  surroundings  connected  therewith,  often  unfit  a 
young  man  for  a  life  of  manual  labor,  and  induce  a  false  belief  in 
his  mind  that  to  labor  with  his  hands  is  not  respectable — and  that 
for  this  reason  professional  and  mercantile  pursuits  are  overcrowded 
with  incompetent  candidates  who  meet  with  failure— and  thus  many 
who,  if  they  had  been  differently  trained  in  early  life,  could  have 
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supported  themselves  at  some  trade  in  comfort  and  decency,  are 
condemned  to  idleness  and  often  to  dissipation,  beggary  and  crime. 
"  For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  carefully  considered  this  subject, 
with  the  intention  at  the  proper  time  of  founding  and  endowing  a 
free  institution,  to  be  located  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  or  its 
vicinity,  where,  subject  to  the  control  of  proper  managers  and  under 
the-  direction  and  supervision  of  skillful  and  expert  instructors,  poor 
and  deserving  boys  could  be  gratuitously  instructed  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  good  English  education  and  what  is  of  equal,  if  not 
greater,  importance,  trained  to  habits  of  industry  and  economy  and 
taught  such  mechanical  trades  or  handicrafts  as  may  be  suited  to 
their  several  capacities,  so  that  when  they  arrive  at  manhood  they 
may  be  able  to  support  themselves  decently  by  the  labor  of  their 
own  hands,  and  become  useful  and  respectable  members  of  society  ; 
as  I  am  well  convinced  that  in  this  country  any  able-bodied  young 
man  of  industrious  and  economical  habits  who  has  learned  a  good 
mechanical  trade,  can  not  only  earn  a  good  living  and  acquire  an 
independence,  but  also  become  a  useful  and  respected  citizen." 

Dr.  W.  T.  Barnard,  well  and  favorably  known  in  this  country  as 
an  educator,  the  Normal  school  system  of  the  state  owing  its  origin 
to  him,  says  :  "  Skilled  labor  must  be  had  from  some  source,  and 
we  cannot  afford  to  import  it  in  bulk,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
its  expensiveness.  Our  own  people  have  the  first  claim  upon  our 
industrial  occupations,  but  if  we  are  to  compete  for  foreign  trade, 
they  must  be  so  trained  as  to  make  and  keep  them,  in  knowledge 
and  skill,  at  least  the  equals  of  foreign  workmen."  Richard  D.  Ely, 
Ph.  D.,  an  eminent  student  of  economic  problems,  is  pronounced  as 
to  the  necessity  for  industrial  education.  In  his  opinion  "  industrial 
training,  not  for  the  few,  but  for  all  people,  for  every  boy  and  girl 
born  in  the  United  States,  without  one  exception,  is  the  chief 
economic  demand  of  our  time.  Comparatively  little  is  attained  by 
picking  out  a  few  here  and  there  and  elevating  them  above  the 
masses  by  technical  schools.  We  want  to  extend  the  benefit  of 
industrial  schools  to  all  alike." 

An  act  of  Congress,  passed  in  1862,  granted  land  and  land  script 
to  each  state  for  the  establishment  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts.  It  was  the  interpretation  of  this  law  that  led 
to  a  difference  of  opinion  between  Yale  University  and  the  Storrs 
Agricultural  School,  which  called  for  action  by  the  General  Assembly 
and  adjudication  by  the  courts.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  many  states  the 
institutions  founded  on  this  grant  have  become  purely  literary,  but 
the  indications  are  that  they  will  soon  become  the  great  technical 
schools  of  the  country.      The  states  have  full  power  to  regulate  the 
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courses  of  study  in  these  schools,  as  is  made  evident  from  the 
following  extract  in  the  law  :  "The  leading  object  shall  be  to  teach 
such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts  in  such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the  states  may 
respectively  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical 
education  of  the  industrial  classes,  .  in  the  several  pursuits  and 
professions  of  life."  It  would  seem  as  if  Connecticut,  in  its  use  of 
this  fund,  could  be  more  practical  than  it  has  been. 

ACTION    IN    OTHER    STATES. 

Several  states  have  statutes  permitting  industrial  and  trade 
education  in  the  public  schools,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  not  of  a 
character  that  will  encourage  such  training.  They  practically  admit 
the  advantages  of  such  an  education,  but  stop  there.  In  Massachu- 
setts, for  instance,  the  following  law,  which  is  a  good  illustration  of 
legislation  of  this  character,  is  on  the  statute  book  : 

"  A  town  may  establish  and  maintain  one  or  more  industrial 
schools,  which  shall  be  under  the  superintendence  of  the  school  com- 
mittee, who  shall  employ  the  teachers,  prescribe  the  arts,  trades  and 
occupations  to  be  taught  therein,  and  have  the  general  control  and 
management  thereof ;  but  they  shall  not  expend  for  any  such 
school  an  amount  exceeding  the -appropriation  specifically  made 
therefor,  and  shall  not  compel  any  scholar  to  study  any  trade,  art, 
or  occupation  without  the  consent  of  his  parent  or  guardian  ;  and 
attendance  upon  such  school  shall  not  take  the  place  of  the  attend- 
ance upon  public  schools  required  by  law." 

New  Jersey  has  passed  a  law  of  a  different  character,  which,  in 
turn,  can  be  safely  taken  as  a  sample  of  its  class.  It  is  much  better 
than  the  Massachusetts  statute,  inasmuch  as  the  restrictions  are  not 
as  great,  and  provision  is  made  for  state  aid,  but  it  is  not  perfect. 
If  the  state  recognizes  the  value  of  industrial  education,  it  can  better 
afford  to  provide  for  it  thoroughly  and  solely,  than  to  grant  tentative 
support  predicated  upon  personal  subscriptions  or  town  aid.  In 
other  words  it  does  not  seem  to  be  good  policy  for  the  state  to  say 
that  the  object  is  necessary  and  commendable,  but  that  it  is  only 
worth  half  doing.  The  law  is  as  follows,  its  title  being,  "  An  Act 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  schools  for  Industrial  Education  :" 

"  That  whenever  any  board  of  education,  school  committee  or 
other  like  body,  of  any  city,  town  or  township,  in  this  state,  shall 
certify  to  the  Governor  that  a  sum  of  money,  not  less  than  three 
thousand  dollars,  has  been  contributed  by  voluntary  subscriptions 
of  citizens  or  otherwise,  as  hereinafter  authorized,  for  the  establish- 
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merit  in  any  such  city,  town  or  township,  of  a  school  or  schools  of 
industrial  education,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Governor  to  cause 
to  be  drawn,  by  warrant  of  the  Comptroller,  approved  by  himself, 
out  of  any  moneys  in  the  state  treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
an  amount  equal  to  that  contributed  by  the  particular  locality  as 
aforesaid  for  the  said  object ;  and  when  any  such  school  or  schools 
shall  have  been  established  in  any  locality  as  aforesaid,  there  shall 
be  annually  contributed  by  the  State  in  manner  aforesaid,  for  the 
maintenance  and  support  thereof,  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  that 
contributed  each  year,  in  said  locality  for  such  purpose  ;  provided, 
however,  that  the  moneys  contributed  by  the  State,  as  aforesaid  to 
any  locality,  shall  not  exceed  in  any  one  year  the  sum  of  five  thous- 
and dollars. 

"  All  moneys  raised  and  contributed  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  applied 
under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  trustees,  organized  as  hereinafter 
provided,  to  the  establishment  and  support  of  schools  for  the  train- 
ing and  education  of  pupils  in  industrial  pursuits  (including  agricul- 
ture), so  as  to  enable  them  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  several 
branches  of  industry  which  require  technical  instruction. 

"  Any  city,  town  or  township  shall  have  power  to  appropriate  and 
raise  by  tax,  for  the  support  of  any  such  school  therein,  such  sum  of 
money  as  they  may  deem  expedient  and  just. 

"  There  shall  be  a  board  of  trustees  of  each  of  such  schools,  which 
shall  consist  of  the  Governor,  ex-officio,  who  shall  be  President 
thereof,  two  persons  selected  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  two 
by  the  citizens  and  associations  contributing,  two  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  School  Committee  or  other  like  body,  of  the  locality 
where  such  school  is  established,  and  one  by  the  Common  Council, 
Township  Committee  or  other  governing  body  thereof,  if  such  city, 
town  or  township  shall  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  such  school. 
The  said  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  control  of  the  buildings  and 
grounds  owned  and  used  by  such  schools,  the  application  of  the 
funds  for  the  support  thereof,  the  regulation  of  the  tuition  fees,  the 
appointment  and  removal  of  teachers,  the  power  to  prescribe  the 
studies  and  exercises  of  the  school  and  rules  for  its  management, 
to  grant  certificates  of  graduation,  to  appoint  some  suitable  person 
treasurer  of  the  Board,  and  to  frame  and  modify  at  pleasure  such 
by-laws  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  their  own  government ; 
they  shall  report  annually  to  the  State  and  local  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion their  own  doings  and  the  progress  and  condition  of  the 
schools. 

"  Said  trustees  shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their  services  ; 
but  the  expenses  necessarily  incurred  by  them  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties  shall  be  paid  upon  the  approval  of  the  Governor." 

THE    OPPORTUNITY    OF    CONNECTICUT. 

Connecticut  has  an  opportunity  to  lead  in  the  thorough  grafting 
of  a  system  of   trade  or  industrial  schools  upon  the   public  school 
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system.  Several  states,  as  before  stated,  have  legislated  on  the 
subject,  the  statutes  being  mainly  of  a  permissive  character,  but 
Connecticut  can  be  first  in  doing  the  work  thoroughly,  just  as  it 
was  the  pioneer  in  recognizing  by  law  the  value  of  manual  training  as 
an  adjunct  to  the  usefulness  of  the  public  schools.  Public  high 
schools  devoted  to  manual  training  Or  instruction  in  the  mechanic 
arts  have  been  established  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland, 
Toledo  and  other  cities,  but  they  have  mainly  grown  from  local 
enterprise,  and  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  State  auspices. 
Massachusetts  extends  financial  aid  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  in  return  for  which  that  institution  grants  twenty 
free  scholarships,  which  are  apportioned  by  Senatorial  districts. 
This,  while  a  recognition  of  the  value  of  high  class  technical  educa- 
tion, stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  necessities  of  the  masses  of 
the  people  as  a  university  education  does.  If  an  industrial  educa- 
tion is  to  have  recognition  as  a  corollary  of  a  high  school  training, 
the  state  should  pave  the  way  by  providing  such  a  school,  if  for  no 
other  motive  than  to  furnish  an  object  lesson.  If  Connecticut 
established  one  great  industrial  school,  to  which  all  boys  desir- 
ous of  becoming  skilled  workmen  were  welcome,  and  which 
grounded  them  in  the  theory .  and  practice  of  their  chosen 
mechanical  avocation,  she  would  indeed  be  taking  a  pronounced 
step,  but  it  would  be  in  the  right  direction,  and  the  example  would 
be  quickly  followed  by  other  commonwealths."  With  this  done  and 
its  benefits  manifested,  there  would  be  no  doubt  of  the  extension  of 
the  system,  and  no  optimism  in  the  prediction  that  such  institutions 
would  soon  become  an  integral  and  important  ultimate  of  the  com- 
mon school  system  in  every  manufacturing  center  in  ■  the  State. 
The  desirability  of  such  a  consummation  is  universally  admitted, 
the  only  difference  of  opinion  being  as  to  methods. 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

An  idea  of  the  value  of  trade  and  technical  schools,  and  of  the 
desirability  of  their  extension,  can  be  had  from  a  study  of  the 
methods  and  results  of  the  few  already  established  in  this  country. 
They  are  mainly  in  the  large  cities,  and,  as  a  rule,  are  supported 
either  by  the  generosity  of  public  spirited  citizens,  tuition  fees,  or 
both.  Facts  in  relation  to  some  of  these  schools  have  already  been 
briefly  set  forth,  and  they  are  more  fully  supplemented  by  the  fol- 
lowing information  in  reference  to  the. most  prominent  ones.     The 
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data  has  been  gathered  from  the  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Labor,  to  which  reference  should  be  made  by 
those  desirous  of  more  extended  information  ;  the  prospectuses 
issued  by  the  schools,  personal  correspondence  and  inquiry. 

BOARDMAN    MANUAL    TRAINING    SCHOOL,    NEW    HAVEN. 

In  adapting  educational  methods  to  the  possible  future  needs  of 
the  pupils,  the  Boardman  Manual  Training  School  of  New  Haven, 
opened  in  September,  1894,  stands  almost  alone  among  elementary 
educational  institutions  in  Connecticut.     Its  erection  was  an  import- 
ant step  in  the  direction   of   scientific  training.     It   is   not  a  trade 
school,  but  pupils  who  leave  it  after  a  three  years'  course  will  have  a 
scientific    knowledge  of   the  elements    that    underlie  many  of   the 
industrial  trades.     They  will  have  a  knowledge  of  drafting,  of  draw- 
ing, of  wood-working,  of  metal  working,  of  wood   carving,  of  clay 
modeling,  of  dressmaking  and  of  cooking. .     An  hour   and  a   half 
daily  of  shop  work  will  have  trained  the  hand  and  the  eye  as  well  as 
the  mind,  and  have  put  into   practical  operation  many  of  the  things 
learned  in  the   class  room  or   the  laboratory  during  the  other  four 
and  a  half  hours  of  the  school  day.     The  method  will  develop — and 
that,  too,  on  scientific  lines — the   latent  talent  in  the  pupils.     The 
wood-working  on  the  part  of  the  boys,  which  proceeds  from  bench- 
work   to   wood-turning   and    thence  to    pattern-making,  leads  ulti- 
mately to  the  molding  of  the  patterns  in  the  foundry  and  the  casting 
of  the  same  in  metal.     The  wood-carving  on   the  part  of  the  girls 
is  followed   by  modeling    in    clay.     The    work    in    the  mechanical 
drafting  room  leads  naturally  to  machine   work,  when  the  object  or 
the  machine  drafted  on  paper   is   reproduced  in  metal.       The  free- 
hand drawing  is   the  preliminary  step   to  designing,  to   result,  it   is 
hoped,  before  the  end  of   the  three  years'  course,  in  the  ability  to 
design  textiles,  wall   paper,  oil   cloth   and  the   like.     The  boys  will 
also  be  expected  to  take  designs,  made  here  by  themselves,  into  the 
forge  shop  and  reproduce  them  in  forgings,  while  the  girls  will  be 
expected  to  create  artistic  costumes    from  original    designs.     The 
girls   are  also  taught  cooking,  not  of   the  fancy  variety,  but  plain 
cooking,  the  aim  being  to  instruct  in   the   preparation  of   palatable 
dishes  from  inexpensive  materials,  the  philosophy  and  the  chemistry 
of    food  being    also    an    important    part    of    the    curriculum.      The 
practical  shop  work  is  accompanied  by  class-room  instruction  in  the 
higher   mathematics,  history,  physical  geography,   English,  German 
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and  French,  the  principles  of  mechanism  and  the  mechanics  of 
materials,  and  by  laboratory  instruction  in  physics,  chemistry  and 
electricity,  the  work  in  the  latter  branch  to  be  made  practical  by  the 
installation  of  an  electrical  plant.  The  school  occupies  a  position 
between  the  grammar  schools  and  the  trades,  as  the  ordinary  high 
school  is  between  the  grammar  schools  and  professional  and  mer- 
cantile life.  It  is  anticipated  that  a  three  years'  course  ihthe  train- 
ing school  will  shorten  by  two  years  the  time  necessary  to  become 
proficient  in  a  trade,  while  giving  the  ambitious  pupil  much  that  the 
average  tradesman  has  reason  to  regret  that  he  does  not  know." 

NEW    YORK    TRADE    SCHOOLS. 

In  1 88 1  the  New  York  Trade  Schools  were  established  in  New 
York  city,  at  the  corner  of  First  avenue  and  Sixty-eighth  street,  by 
Col.  Richard  T.  Auchmuty,  a  gentleman  of  means,  who  has  given 
much  attention  to  labor  problems.  His  investigation  of  the  ques- 
tions involved  led  to  certain  definite  conclusions,  and  these  he  pro- 
ceeded to  put  into  practical  form  by  founding  schools  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  young  men  instruction  in  certain  trades,  and  to 
enable  young  men  already  in  their  trades  to  improve  themselves. 

Here  courses  of  instruction  are'  given  at  very  moderate- charges 
in  bricklaying,  plastering,  plumbing,  carpentry,  house,  sign  and 
fresco  painting,  stone  cutting,  blacksmithing,  tailoring  and  printing. 
There  are  both  day  and  evening  classes.  The  thoroughness  of  the 
instruction  given  in  each  of  these,  trades,  it  is  Claimed,  leaves  noth- 
ing to  be  desired.  For  example,  in  the  bricklaying  class  the  manual 
instruction  will  be  in  building  eight,  twelve  and  sixteen-inch  walls  ; 
in  turning  corners  and  building  walls  intersecting  at  different  angles  ; 
in  building  piers,  arches,  flues,  fire-places  ;  in  setting  sills  and  lin- 
tels ;  in  corbelling,  etc. 

The  scientific  instruction  is  upon  the  strength  of  walls,  construc- 
tion of  flues,  thrust  of  arches,  mixing  and  properties  of  mortar, 
cement,  etc.  The  scientific  instruction  is  given  by  means  of  lec- 
tures illustrated  by  experiments,  and  by  carefully  prepared  manuals. 

In  the  bricklaying  classes  the  young  men  are  taught  first  how  to 
handle  the  trowel  and  how  to  spread  mortar.  After  this  they  are 
practiced  on  eight  and  twelve-inch  walls.  "When  these  can  be  car- 
ried up  plumb  and  the  courses  laid  level  the  class  is  put  upon  walls 
returned  at  right  angles,  piers,  arches,  fire-places  and  flues.  Great 
care  is  exercised  that  each  brick  is  properly  laid,  and  that  the  joints 
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are  neatly  pointed.  No  attempt  is  made  to  work  fast  until  towards 
the  close  of  the  course,  when  an  hour  is  given,  at  stated  intervals, 
to  ascertain  how  many  brick  each  member  of  the  class  can  lay  in 
that  time  in  a  workmanlike  manner  on  a  straight  wall.  The  brick  work 
is  carried  up  as  high  as  the  young  men  can  conveniently  work  ;  it  is 
then  torn  down  and  the  bricks  cleaned  to  be  used  again.  Before  an 
exercise  is  commenced,  the  instructors  show  how  it  should  be  done. 
The  young  men  are  then  required  to  practice  under  the  constant 
supervision  of  the  instructors  until  they  can  do  the  work  well. 

Equal  facilities  are  afforded  for  learning  the  other  trades  taught 
in  this  school,  and  equal  thoroughness  characterizes  the  instruction 
given 

SCHOOL    OF    THE    PHILADELPHIA    BUILDERS'    EXCHANGE. 

This  school  is  an  illustration  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by 
associations  in  the  way  of  establishing  apprentice  schools.  It  gives 
practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  carpentry,  bricklaying,  plas- 
tering, stone-cutting,  blacksmith  work,  painting  and  plumbing. 
The  institution  puts  forth  the  following  explanatory  prospectus  : 

"  With  a  view  to  extend  to  American  youth  the  field  of  useful 
employment,  the  Master  Builders'  Exchange  have  decided  to 
establish  a  mechanical  trade  school  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
where  American  boys  may  be  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  a 
trade,  to  be  followed  by  a  term  *of  practice  with  an  employer  in 
actual  work. 

"  It  is  proposed  to  first  start  evening  classes,  and,  if  there  are  a 
sufficient  number  of  applicants  to  warrant  the  committee  in  so 
doing,  day  classes  will  afterwards  be  formed.  Instruction  will  be 
given  on  three  evenings  per  week  for  each  class.  Two  of  the 
evenings  will  be  for  shop  practice,  and  the  remaining  evening  for 
scientific  instruction,  drawing,  etc. 

"  At  the  termination  of  the  course  of  instruction  the  pupils  will  be 
examined  by  the  committee  of  each  trade  as  to  their  manual  skill 
and  scientific  knowledge,  and  certificates  will  be  issued  to  those 
who  are  entitled  to  receive  them.  These  certificates  will  be  found 
valuable  in  seeking  for  work, . and  entitle  the  holder  to  a  reduction 
of  one  year  from  his  term  of  apprenticeship. 

"  The  Philadelphia  Trade  Schools  are  not  intended  to  be  either  a 
money-making  or  a  charitable  institution.  The  fee  to  be  charged  is 
to  cover  the  actual  expenses. 
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"The  Philadelphia  Trade  Schools  are  conducted  on  the  principle 
of  teaching  thoroughly  how  work  should  be  done,  and  leaving  the 
quickness  which  is  required  of  a  first-class  mechanic  to  be  acquired 
at  real  work  after  leaving  the  schools.  The  instruction  is  both  manual 
and  scientific.  A  trade  is  taught  in  all  its  branches,  and  the  reason 
why  one  method  is  right  and  another  which  seems  to  produce  the  same 
result  is  wrong  is  carefully  explained.  Progress  at  a  trade  school 
is  necessarily  rapid.  Skilled  mechanics  are  employed  as'  teachers, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  show  how  work  should  be  done,  and  to  see  that 
each  individual  does  it  properly.  It  is  constantly  sought  to  ascer- 
tain not  only  what  the  pupil  knows,  but  in  what  he  is  deficient. 
Such  a  system  can  rarely  be  pursued  in  a  workshop,  where  each 
employe  is  necessarily  employed  upon  the  work  he  can  do  best." 

WILLIAMSON    FREE    SCHOOL»OF    MECHANICAL    TRADES. 

One  of  the  most  liberally  planned  and  endowed  of  institutions  of 
its  class  is  the  Williamson  Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades, 
founded  by  the  late  Isaiah  V.  Williamson  of  Philadelphia,  "  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  poor  and  deserving  boys  a  good  English  educa- 
tion, for  training  them  in  the  habits  of  morality,  economy  and 
industry,  and  for  teaching  them  mechanical  trades."  The  school  is 
different  in  some  respects  ftom  any  trade  school  previously  estab- 
lished. It  is  designed  to  take  the 'place,  so  far  as.  a  school  can,  of 
the  old  apprenticeship  system. 

The  school  has  an  equipment  ample  for  its  purposes;  There 
are  three  shop  buildings  well  fitted  for  the  trades  taught,  those  for 
the  wood-working  and  machine  trades  being  well  equipped  with 
power  tools.  The  school  is  located  at  Williamson  School,  Dela- 
ware County,  Pennsylvania,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

Classes  are  admitted  on  April  1  in  each  year.  Boys  to  be 
admitted  must  not  be  under  sixteen  or  over  eighteen  years  of  age  ; 
they  must  be  of  good  health  and  of  good  moral  character,  and  they 
must  be  able  to  read  ordinary  text  fluently,  write  a  plain  hand  and 
work  in  arithmetic  as  far  as  fractions.  Some  elementary  knowledge 
of  geography  and  United  States  history  is  desirable,  though  not 
absolutely  essential.  Other  things  being  equal,  preference  will  be 
given  to  boys  in  the  following  order  :  Those  born  in  Philadelphia  ; 
those  born  in  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania  ;  those  born  in  Mont- 
gomery and  Delaware  Counties,  Pennsylvania ;  those  born  else- 
where in  Pennsylvania  ;  those  born  in  New  Jersey  ;  those  born 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 
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All  boys  admitted  are  bound  as  indentured  apprentices  to  the 
trustees  for  three  years.  The  indenture  may,  however,  be  cancelled 
by  the  trustees  for  the  pupil's  incompetency  or  bad  conduct,  or  if, 
in  their  opinion,  the  pupil  has  so  advanced  in  his  studies  as  to  make 
it  more  advantageous  for  him  to  pursue  his  work  elsewhere. 

Each  boy  on  entering  the  school  is  given  a  preparatory  course  of 
six  months  in  wood-working  and  mechanical  drawing  in  connection 
with  studies  in  the  school  room.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  is 
placed  at  one  of  the  following  three  trades  (the  selection  of  which  is 
made  by  the  trustees,  due  regard  being  given  to  the  inclination  and 
adaptability  of  the  boys  to  the  trade  to  which  they  are  assigned)  : 
Wood-working  in  its  various  branches,  such  as  carpentering,  pattern- 
making,  cabinetmaking,  etc.;  building,  including  bricklaying,  tile, 
range  and  boiler  setting,  etc.,  plastering  and  stone  masonry ; 
machine  trade  in  all  its  usual  details,  including  practical  training  in 
steam  and  electrical  engineering,  steam  fitting,  etc.  Each  boy  takes 
but  one  of  the  trades  named,  and  his  instruction  in  mechanical 
drawing,  which  continues  during  his  entire  course,  tends  in  the 
general  direction  of  his  trade.  The  number  of  applications  for 
admission  has  greatly  exceeded  the  capacity  of  the  school. 

Mr.  John  M.  Shrigley,  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
writes  as  follows  to  the  Bureau  under  date  of  June  14,  1894  : 

"  Our  experience  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  lowest  limit  of 
admission  age  to  a  trade  school  should  be  sixteen  years,  and  that 
the  course  should  extend  over  a  sufficiently  long  time  to  permit 
instruction  in  school  branches  and  drawing,  as  well  as  trade  work. 
The  graduation  age  should  be  such  as  to  enable  pupils  to  be  con- 
sidered sufficiently  manly  to  obtain  men's  wages  in  a  reasonable 
time  after  leaving  the  school.  Our  first  graduating  class  left  us 
about  two  months  ago,  and  the  reports  received  from  those  employ- 
ing its  members  leads  us  to  be  well  satisfied  with  our  methods. 

"  Mr.  Williamson  gave  us  about  $2,100,000,  and  we  have  expended 
about  $500,000  in  land  (200  acres),  buildings  (19),  water  supply, 
light  plant,  shop,  school,  and  other  equipment.  Our  pupils  are  in 
families  of  twenty-four,  each  having  its  own  matron  and  cottage, 
and  our  present  capacity  is  168  scholars.  This  can  be  greatly 
enlarged  at  a  small  expense  for  additional  cottages,  most  of  the 
place  being  now  on  the  basis  of  300  pupils." 

PRATT    INSTITUTE. 

This  most  successful  educational  institution  was  founded  by 
Charles  Pratt,  of  Brooklyn,  and  is  situated  in  that  city.     It  is  unique 
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among  the  class  now  being  considered  and  is  the  result  of  years  of 
study  of  schools  in  this  country  and  abroad  by  its  founder. 
Mr.  Pratt  has  adopted  the  manual  training  school,  admitting  girls 
as  well  as  boys,  however  ;  he  has  established  trade  schools  on  the 
same  general  lines  as  Col.  Auchmuty's,  adding  in  the  same  depart- 
ment scientific  and  technical  instruction,  with  particular  regard  to 
industrial  uses  ;  he  has  added  trade  schools  in  some  special  lines 
for  girls  and  courses  for  very  comprehensive  instruction  in 
domestic  science.  Besides  these,  the  more  important  departments, 
should  be  mentioned  the  other  departments  of  music,  of  com- 
merce, of  agriculture,  and  the  classes  in  library  methods,  as  well  as 
the  technical  museum,  a  collection  for  illustrating  the  achievements 
in  science  and  art  with  special  reference  to  the  work  in  the  classes. 

The  Institute  seeks  to  provide  facilities  by  which  persons  wish- 
ing to  engage  in  educational,  artistic,  scientific,  domestic,  commer- 
cial, mechanical,  or  allied  pursuits,  may  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
thorough  knowledge,  theoretical  and  practical,  or  may  perfect 
themselves  in  those  occupations  in  which  they  are  already  engaged. 

The  Institute  is  based  upon  an  appreciation  of  the  dignity  as 
well  as  the  value  of  intelligent  handicraft  and  skilled  manual  labor. 
It  endeavors  to  give  opportunities  for  symmetrical  and  harmonious 
education  ;  to  establish  a  system  of  instruction  whereby  habits  of 
thrift  may  be  inculcated  ;  to  develop  those  qualities  which  produce 
a  spirit  of  self-reliance  ;  and  to  teach  that  pe-rsonal  character  is  of 
greater  consequence  than  material  productions.  Its  purpose  is  to 
aid  those  who  are  willing  to  aid  themselves.  Its  classes',  workshop, 
library,  reading-room,  and  musuem  are  for  this  purpose  ;  and  while 
tuition  fees  are  required,  yet  it  is  the  endeavor  to  make  possible,  by 
some  means  consistent  with  self-helpfulness  and  self-respect,  the 
admission  of  every  worthy  applicant. 

In  accordance  with  these  principles,  the  work  of  the  Institute  is 
prosecuted  upon  several  lines,  with  four  distinct  aims  in  view  : 

1.  Educational,  pure  and  simple  :  the  purpose  being  the  har- 
monious development  of  the  faculties  ;  as  in  the  work  of  the  High 
School. 

2.  Normal  :  the  ultimate  aim  being  the  preparation  of  the 
student  to  become  a  teacher.  Normal  training  is  at  present  given 
in  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  ;  the  Department  of  Domestic 
Science  ;  the  Department  of  Science  and  Technology  ;  and  the 
Department  of  Kindergartens. 

3.  Technical  :  or  special  training  to  secure  practical  skill  in  the 
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various  branches  of  industrial  and  domestic  art,  the  handicrafts,  the 
applied  sciences,  and  the  mechanical  trades. 

4.  Supplementary  and  special  :  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  wish  to  supplement  the  training  of  school  or  college  by- 
attention  to  special  subjects  conducing  to  more  intelligent  direction 
of  domestic,  financial,  social,  or  philanthropical  interests. 

The  Institute  is  provided  with  a  liberal  endowment,  which 
enables  it  to  make  merely  nominal  charges  for  tuition,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  secure  the  best  talent  and  facilities  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  aim  and  purpose.  All  receipts  from  tuition  and 
other  sources  are  used  for  the  maintenance  and  advancement  of  its 
work. 

The  following  is  from  an  article  printed  in  the  Pratt  Institute 
Monthly,  a  periodical  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  school : 

"  The  first  exercises  in  all  the  trade  courses  simply  serve  to 
introduce  the  principal  tools,  and  represent  in  themselves  nothing 
of  practical  utility  ;  but  upon  these,  as  a  basis,  the  classes  advance 
to  practical  constructive  work.  In  the  carpenter  shop  model 
houses  are  built,  which  bring  in  all  the  details  of  practical  house- 
building ;  in  the  machine  work,  drills,  taps  and  cutters  are  made, 
and  various  machines,  such  as  lathes,  engines  and  electric  motors 
are  constructed  ;  and  in  plumbing,  complete  connections  for  sinks 
and  boilers  are  erected. 

"  Study  of  the  materials  used  and  of  the  principles  underlying 
practical  methods  and  rules,  is  made  a  prominent  feature  in  these 
classes. 

"  In  the  plumbing  class  this  instruction  is  given  by  means  of  talks 
and  recitations  on  each  Wednesday  evening  of  the  course.  These 
talks  constitute  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  practice  of  plumbing, 
and  their  substance  is  written  down  by  the  students  in  note-books 
arranged  in  the  form  of  question. and  answer.  An  encouraging 
sign  of  the  times  is  the  fact  that  the  Journeyman  Plumbers'  Asso- 
ciation of  Brooklyn  has  entered  into  co-operation  with  the  Institute 
in  the  direction  of  the  last  mentioned  class,  and  lends  the  benefit  of 
its  advice  as  to  the  methods  employed.  At  the  end  of  the  present 
year  a  committee  of  the  Association  will  examine  the  members  who 
have  passed  through  the  two  years'  course,  both  in  regard  to 
manual  skill  and  knowledge  of  practical  details,  and  will  award  cer- 
tificates to  those  showing  satisfactory  proficiency,  which  certificates 
will  be  accepted  in  place  of  the  examination  of  like  character  now 
held  for  admission  to  the  Association.     This  is  the  first  instance  in 
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this  country,  as  far  as  is  known,  of  a  labor  organization  entering 
into  active  co-operation  with  the  trade  school  movement,  and 
certainly  speaks  well  for  the  progressive  attitude  of  the  Brooklyn' 
plumbers. 

"  In  the  fresco  classes  of  the  department,  a  strong  endeavor  is 
being  made  to  afford  a  training  comparable  to  that  of  the  Industrial 
Art  Schools  of  Europe.  The  purpose  is  not  only  to  supply  .instruc- 
tion in  the  technical  practice  of  the  trade,  but  to  provide  a  course 
for  the  thorough  study  of  fresco-design.  In  order  to  '  accomplish 
this  a  course  of  three  years  has  been  planned,  the-  first  of  which  is 
devoted  to  practice  in  the  technical  operations  of  the  trade.  In  the 
second  year,  however,  this  technical  side  is  left  behind,  and  con- 
siderable time  is  spent  upon  practice  in  drawing  from  the  flat  and 
from  the  cast  This  is  followed  by  painting  from  the  cast,  and  later 
by  copying  details  from  historic  ornament  and  finishing  in  various 
methods  of  color.  The  third  year  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  com- 
position of  ornament  and  to  the  production  of  finished  designs  for 
friezes,  panels  and  ceilings. 

"  In  carpentry  and  machine  work,  day  classes  are  carried  on  as 
well  as  in  the  evening.  The  day  classes  are  designed  for  beginners 
and  provide  an  amount  of  continuous  practice,  which  allows  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  tools  and  processes  to  be  obtained,  as  well 
as  a  very  considerable  degree  of  skill.  The  evening  classes,  while 
admitting  beginners,  aim  principally  to  broaden  and  perfect  the 
training  of  those  already  engaged  at  the  trades.  The  applicants  for 
the  day  classes  have  come  from  almost  every  section  of  the  country, 
and  the  uniform  success  in  active  work  of  those  who  have  satisfac- 
torily completed  the  courses  certainly  speaks  well  for  the  value  of 
the  trade  school  training." 

The  Catalogue  of  the  Institute  for  1892-3  shows  the  following 
registration  of  pupils  in  the  various  departments  : 
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DEPARTMENT. 

Day. 

Evening. 

Total. 

Department  of  industrial  and  fine  arts, 
Department  of  domestic  art  and  science, 
Department  of  science  and  technology, 

144 
559 
1,388 
80 
89 
133 
43 

333 
552 
232 
244 
293 

144 
892 
1,940 
312 
333 
426 
43 

In  more  than  one  department, 

2,436 

1,654 

4,090 

149 

Total  individuals  enrolled, 

3,941 

DREXEL    INSTITUTE. 

The  Drexel  Institute  of  Art,  Science  and  Industry,  at  Philadelphia, 
is  a  new  school  of  complex  character.  The  school  was  opened  in 
September,  1892.  As  now  organized  its  work  comprehends  six 
departments,  viz.,  department  of  mechanic  arts  ;  business  depart- 
ment, including  a  commercial  course  and  a  course  in  stenography 
and  typewriting  ;  technical  department,  including  cookery  courses 
and  trade  courses  in  dressmaking  and  millinery  ;  normal  depart- 
ment, including  courses  for  training  of  teachers  in  drawing,  science, 
physical  culture,  manual  training,  cookery,  dressmaking  and  millinery, 
and  the  course  in  library  work  ;  scientific  department  for  advanced 
scientific  training  in  physics  and  chemistry,  and  applications  ;  and 
art  department,  including  a  regular  art  course,  a  normal  art  course, 
a  course  in  mechanical  and  architectural  drawing,  and  courses  in 
applied  design,  decorative  painting,  wood  carving,  and  stained-glass 
work.  Several  additional  courses  are  to  be  added,  among  the  more 
important  of  which  will  be  courses  in  electrical  engineering,  mecha- 
nical engineering,  and  machine  construction. 

The  building  with  its  equipment  has  thus  far  cost  about 
$1,000,000.  The  endowment  is  $1,000,000,  which  is  dedicated  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  institution.  The  institute  possesses  a  valuable 
library  of  about  10,000  volumes,  and  'a  museum  devoted  to  art 
industrial  productions,  such  as  textiles,  ceramics,  wood  carvings, 
metal  work,  ivories,  embroideries,  etc.  The  whole  is  the  gift  of 
Mr.  Drexel  of  Philadelphia. 
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The  teaching  force  now  numbers  over  forty,  with  President 
James  MacAlister  at  the  head.  The  work  of  the  next  year  will 
require  an  increase  in  the  number  of  instructors. 

The  instruction  in  the  department  of  mechanic  arts  is  of  the 
advanced  manual  training  character.  It  aims  to  give  a  general 
rather  than  a  special  training.  The  work  provides  a  thorough 
course  in  mathematics,  science,  drawing,  and  shop  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  essential  English  branches  of  a  secondary  educa- 
tion. The  time  of  the  student  is  about  equally  divided  between  the 
class  room  and  laboratory  studies,  and  the  shop  work.  The  course 
of  instruction  covers  three  years  of  two  terms  each.  The  tuition  is 
$20  per  teim. 

ARMOUR    INSTITUTE. 

The  Armour  Institute  has  been  organized  on  the  plan  of  a  series 
of  trade  and  advanced  technical  schools.  It  will  do  for  Chicago  a 
work  similar  to  that  done  by  the  Pratt  Institute  in  Brooklyn  and. the 
Drexel  Institute  in  Philadelphia,  but  still  broader  and  more 
diversified. 

The  carrying  out  of  the  full  idea,  including  the  new  building  for 
the  manual  training  arid  practical  classes,  recently  completed,  will 
involve  an  expenditure  by  Mr.  Armour  of  about  $3,060,000,  includ- 
ing the  large  amount  of  productive  property  surrounding  the  institu- 
tion which  Mr.  Armour  has  given  for  purposes  of  perpetual 
endowment.  -  ■  . 

Armour  Institute  is  organized  into  departments,  each  of  which  is 
in  the  charge  of  a  director.  The  departments  already  organized 
are  as  follows  :  The  department  of  mechanical  engineering  ;  the 
department  of  electricity  and  electrical  engineering  ;  the  department 
of  mining  engineering  and  metallurgy  ;  the  department  of  domestic 
arts  ;  the  department  of  library  science  ;  the  department  of  art ; 
the  department  of  kindergartens  ;    the  department  of  commerce. 

Besides  the  equipment  of  the  several  scientific  departments  the 
institute  has  a  gymnasium,  a  technical  museum,  and  a  library.  The 
home  of  Armour  Institute  is  afire-proof  building  of  the  most  modern 
construction,  five  stories  in  height  above  the  basement,  and  furnished 
with  every  convenience  that  health,  comfort,  and  the  requirements 
of  such  an  enterprise  could  dictate. 

This  institution  is  founded  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  young 
men  and  women  the  opportunity  of  securing  a  liberal  education.     It 
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is  hoped  that  its  benefits  may  reach  all  classes.  Its  aim  is  broadly 
philanthrophic.  Armour  Institute  is  not  a  free  school  ;  but  its 
charges  for  instruction  are  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  which  animates 
alike  the  founder,  the  trustees,  and  the  faculty,  namely,  the  desire 
to  help  those  who  wish  to  help  themselves. 

R.    HOE    &    CO'S    SCHOOL. 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  printing  press  builders,  of  New  York  City,  for 
thirty  years  have  conducted  a  school  for  the  benefit  of  their 
apprentices.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  this  Bureau  the  follow- 
ing letter  was  received  from  the  firm  : 

"  The  school  we  have  connected  with  our  works  is  for  the 
special  use  of  the  apprentices  in  our  establishment  (of  which  there 
are  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty).  The  school  is  an 
evening  school  ;  the  session  being  from  6.30  to  8.00  every  night  in 
the  week  excepting  Saturday  and  Sunday.  The  term  begins  about 
the  1st  of  October  and  ends  about  the  31st  of  May. 

"  The  boys  enter  our  establishment  at  the  age  of  sixteen  and 
serve  a  five  years  apprenticeship.  Their  attendance  at  the  school 
is  part  of  the  agreement  made  with  them  on  entering  their  appren- 
ticeship. During  the  first  year  they  are  not  required  to  attend  the 
school,  but  for  the  remaining  four  years  each  boy  is  expected  to 
attend  the  school  three  nights  each  week.  They  are  divided  into 
classes,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  day's  work  (at  6  o'clock)  those 
who  are  to  attend  the  school  are  given  a  light  supper,  at  the  expense 
of  the  firm,  before  going  to  the  schoolroom. 

"  There  are  three  regular  teachers,  besides  special  instructors  in 
drawing,  and  at  stated  intervals  during  the  term  lectures  are  given 
on  interesting  and  instructive  subjects,  by  competent  lecturers. 
The  branches  taught  are  mechanical  drawing  and  mathematics, 
including  arithmetic,  geometry  and  trigonometry ;  the  two  latter 
subjects  of  course  being  taken  only  by  those  whose  previous  educa- 
tion permits.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  writing  on  Friday 
evenings. 

"  During  the  first  year  of  attendance  at  the  school  (which  is  the 
second  year  of  apprenticeship)  the  boys  receive  instruction  in 
mathematics  only.  During  the  second  -and  third  year  each  boy 
devotes  two  evenings  a  week  to  mathematics  and  one  to  drawing, 
and  during  the  fourth  year  two  evenings  a  week  to  drawing  and  one 
to  mathematics. 
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"There  is  also  an  extensive  circulating  library  in  connection  with 
the  school,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  pupils. 

"  The  attendance  averages  over  ninety  (90)  per  cent,  and  no  boy 
is  allowed  to  remain  away  without  an  acceptable  excuse  from  parent 
or  guardian,  in  writing.  Examinations  are  held  at  regular  intervals, 
to  test  the  efficiency  of  the  pupils. 

"  The  entire  expense  of  the  school  is  borne  by  the  firm,"  the  only 
outlay  required  of  the  apprentices  being  for  their  drawing  instru- 
ments, etc.,  amounting  to  about  five  or  six  dollars  in  all. 

"  Although  the  expense  of  this  school  to  the  firm  is  considerable, 
we  have  found  it  a  great  advantage  to  the  boys  themselves,  and 
eventually  to  the  firm,  the  apprentices  being  taught  to  think  in  con- 
nection with  their  duties  in  the  works.  ■  The  result  is  that  they  turn 
out  much  more  intelligent  and  reliable  workmen,  and  they  all 
understand  that  they  have  the  prospect,  if  they  show  themselves 
capable  and  worthy  of  it,  of  bettering  their  position  and  of  becom- 
ing foremen  in  our  establishment." 

IN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES. 

Trade  and  technical  training  is  in  its  infancy  in  the  United 
States.  When  we  desire  to  study  the  methods  of  schools  devoted 
to  this  class  of  education,  and  look  for  light  as  to  the  advantages 
they  confer,  we  must  turn  to  Europe.  The  formative  period  has 
long  since  passed  there,  the  schools  are  now  firmly  established  and 
their  necessity  is  no  longer  debatable.  No  feature  in  the  educa- 
tional systems  of  France,  Germany  or  Switzerland  is  more  note- 
worthy or  prominent  than  the  attention  given  to  industrial  training. 
Much  of  the  supremacy  of  France  and  the  superiority  of  its  artistic 
manufactures  is  due  to  technical  schools,  some  of  which  have  had 
an  existence  of  fifty  years.  The  awakening  in  Germany  has  been 
more  recent,  but  the  progress  has  been  greater,  and  that  nation  now 
stands  pre-eminent  in  the  work  of  technical  education.  The  recent 
great  progress  in  industrial  art  there,  is  an  evidence  of  the  wisdom 
of  this  course,  and  the  quality  of  the  mechanics  that  Germany  has 
sent  to  this  country  bears  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  education 
they  received.  Switzerland,  a  land-locked  republic,  owes  its  proud 
supremacy  among  manufacturing  nations  to  its  trade  schools. 
Without  them,  the  advantages  possessed  by  other  nations  would 
have  speedily  relegated  this  small  nation  to  the  background  of 
obscurity.     The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  recently  instituted 
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an  inquiry  as  to  the  economic  results  of  trade  schools  in  European 
countries.  The  responses  were  not  as  general  as  were  hoped  for, 
as  in  many  instances  the  data  had  not  been  collected  or  preserved, 
but  the  following  tables,  stating  the  facts,  in  relation  to  over  2,600 
students  in  various  countries,  will  serve  as  an  index  to  results 
accomplished  : 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  RESULTS  OF  TRADE  SCHOOLS 
BY  COUNTRIES. 


Student  "Workman  Superior 

to  Ordinary  Workman  in — 

Use  of  Tools  at 

Beginning  of  his 

Employment. 

Increasing  His 

Skill  in  Use 

of  Tools. 

Economy  in  Use 
of  Materials. 

Planning 

and  Arranging 

Work. 

SI 

Yes. 

No. 

a 

Yes. 

No. 

V  <2i 

So 
ft 

Yes. 

No. 

°3 
►i  O 

(t> 

Yes. 

No. 

0  ? 

H-     O 

rt> 
Pi 

Austria, 

237 

82 

1 

238 

77 

5 

208       110 

2 

234 

88 

Belgium, 

798 

11 

3 

792 

15 

5 

757 

52 

3 

746 

55 

11 

Denmark,    . 

119 

2 

115 

6 

87 

18 

16 

117 

3 

1 

France, 

282 

50 

285 

40 

7 

196 

45 

91 

295 

31 

6 

Germany,     . 

623 

19 

520 

28 

94 

:     464 

132 

46 

618 

16 

8 

Great  Britain, 

112 

14 

113 

12 

1 

71 

15 

40 

115 

10 

1 

Norway, 

96 

6 

1 

100 

1 

2 

43 

50 

10 

101 

2 

Russia, 

120 

96        .. 

117 

89 

10 

99 

114 

3 

142 

69 

5 

Sweden, 

164 

21 

158 

18 

9 

97 

63 

25 

168 

15 

2 

Switzerland, 

54 

3 

48 

9 

34 

13 

10 

51 

5 

1 

Total, 

2,605 

304 

5 

2,486 

295 

133 

2,056 

612 

246 

2,587 

292 

35 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  RESULTS  OF  TRADE  SCHOOLS 
BY  COUNTRIES.— Continued. 


Student  Workman  Superior  to  Ordinary  Workman  in 

Promise  of 
More  Intelli- 
gent Work. 

Moral 
Qualities. 

Management  of  Men. 

'  Interest 

in  Employer's 

Welfare. 

Yes. 

No. 

a 

4   O 

Yes. 

No. 

to 

CD 
|| 

a 

Yes. 

No. 

e} 

a 

pj 

0  < 

►i  0 

r 

Yes. 

No. 

a 

-s  o 

CO 

Austria, 
Belgium,      . 
Denmark,     . 
France, 
Germany,     . 
Great  Britain, 
Norway, 
Russia, 
Sweden, 
Switzerland, 

241 
771 
116 
302 
636 
117 

95 
184 
161 

48 

78 

34 

5 

25 

4 

7 

2 

29 

24 

3 

1 

7 

5 
2 
2 
6 
3 

6 

94 

726 

63 

260 

19 

94 

46 

181 

83 

43 

15 
80 
41 
63 

13 
37 
33 
69 
9 

211 
6 

„ 

9 

623 

19 

20 

2 
33 

5 

26 
257 
21 
42 
58 
•  26 
10. 
28 
25 
18 

81 

7' 
10 
21 

3 

2 
30 
'  3 

3 

294 
474 

93 
278 
561 

37 

73 

96 
145  . 

26 

■■ 

2 
2 
60 
18 
62 
12 
10 

166 

242 

749 
95 

222 

-578 

75 

62 

69 

130 
39 

78 

60 

23* 

92 

55 

16 

38 

128 

'  45 

9 

3 
3 

18 
9 

35 
3 

19 

10 
9 

Total, 

2,671 

211 

32 

1,609 

360 

945 

511 

160 

2,077 

2,261 

544     109 

In  order  to  provide  technical  education  hundreds  of  schools  are 
already  established  in  Europe,  and  the  indications  are,  so  popular 
are  these  institutions,  that  many  more  will  soon  be  in  existence. 
The  experience  of  the  older  countries  has  in  it  a  moral  and  a  lesson 
for  us,  and  one  that  should  be  carefully  studied.  With  this  end  in 
view  the  following  facts  in  relation  to  European  schools  are 
appended.  Nothing  like  a  complete  summary  has  been  attempted, 
the  sole  object  being  to  furnish  information  relative  to  the  objects 
and  methods  by  outlining  the  plan  of  teaching  and  the  results 
attained  in  a  few  representative  schools  in  each  country.  The  infor- 
mation was  gleaned  principally  from  the  Eighth  Annual  Report  of 
the  National  Commissioner  of  Labor,  to  whom  a  general  credit  is 
given,  from  consular  reports,  principally  Nos.-.  157  and  167,  and  from 
other  and  minor  sources. 
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IN   AUSTRIA. 

On  leaving  a  primary  school  in  Austria  a  boy  who  wishes  to 
receive  a  technical  education  will  go  to  the  Realschule  for  a  three 
years'  course.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  may  enter  a  technical 
school  for  four  or  eight  years,  respectively,  and  there  qualify  for 
engineering,  manufacturing,  or  any  distinctive  branch  of  technical 
industry  he  may  see  fit.  The  special  privilege  of  serving  only  one 
year  in  the  army  is  granted  to  the  successful  student  of  the  technical 
schools,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  high  schools. 

The  "  Gewerbe  "  schools  are  the  purely  technical  schools  of  the 
country.  In  these,  instruction  is  given  in  various  branches  of  trade, 
and  especially  in  such  branches  as  may  form  a  distinct  specialty  of 
the  district  in  which  they  are  located.  In  these  schools  the  pupils 
are  scientifically  prepared  for  their  pursuits  in  life  far  more  effect- 
ively than  if  an  apprenticeship  had  been  served  in  some  manufactory 
or  ordinary  workshop.  Every  hour  spent  in  the  school  is  devoted 
to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  under  the  eyes  of  a  duly  recognized 
master  of  his  art,  and  no  time  is  given  to  the  gain  of  profit  for  a 
master  in  his  trade.  Whatever  the  art  in  which  the  pupil  is 
receiving  instruction,  whether  in  metal  work,  in  carving,  or  in 
modeling,  sculpture,  drawing,  engineering,  architecture,  building, 
joinery,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  nothing  is  wanting  to  insure  the 
pupil  a  full  knowledge  of  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  what  he  is 
doing  and  the  best  mode  of  doing  it.  The  productions  of  the 
pupils  are  not  finished  in  order  to  be  sold,  but  are  regarded  as  the 
evidence  of  the  process  through  which  the  pupils  have  passed  to 
become  masters  of  their  business  in  the  branch  of  technical  industry 
they  have  studied. 

On  completing  their  education  in  these  schools,  the  pupils  are 
never  at  a  loss  for  employment.  Their  services,  indeed,  are  often 
secured  before  their  term  expires.  Men  of  business  find  that  they 
are  far  better  qualified  for  positions  of  trust,  skill  and  capacity  than 
the  general  order  of  men  obtained  in  the  usual  way.  In  many 
instances  they  are  the  sons  of  merchants  or  of  manufacturers,  who 
place  them  in  these  schools  to  qualify  them  for  taking  prominent 
positions  in  their  own  houses.  No  pupil  is  admitted  into  the  school 
until  he  has  completed  his  thirteenth  year.  •  He  may  enter  for  a 
term  of  two  years  of  four  half-yearly  courses  or  of  four  years  of 
eight  half-yearly  courses.  Pupils  whose  examination  proves  satis- 
factory are  eligible  from  any  school  on  the  production  of  the  usual 
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certificates.  In  the  artists'  department  the  terra  is  three  years  ;  for 
artisans  the  full  term  of  four  years  must  be  taken.  The  tuition  fee 
varies  in  different  provinces,  ranging  from  six  to  ten  florins  a  year. 

A  visit  paid  to  the  technical  high  schools  is  very  interesting. 
Everywhere  the  earnest  study  of  the  work  in  hand  is  visible. 
Nothing  appears  to  be  undertaken  because  it  is  amusing  or  as  a 
means  to  kill  time.  The  very  best  work  that  can  be  produced  and 
presented  to  the  masters  for  approval  is  the  aim  steadfastly  pursued. 
The  qualifications  of  the  professors  for  their  work  are  manifest,  as 
they  closely  examine  and  critically  review  the  pupils'  work-;  and  it 
is  noticeable  how  completely  they  possess  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  their  pupils. 

The  subjects  are  so  comprehensively  taught  that  the  pupils  com- 
pleting the  term  are  fully  capable  of  entering  at  once  into  general 
practice  in  technical  building  or  in  the  construction  of  machinery. 
They  are  qualified  to  pass  the  master-builders'  examination,  as  it  is 
required  by  the  school  authorities  that  they  shall  be  actively  em- 
ployed in  building  work  during  their  holidays.  Under- the  guidance 
of  the  professors  they  inspect  new  buildings,  thus  gaining  practical 
knowledge  that  renders  their  services  of  great  value  ;  and  they  are 
gladly  taken  into  private  architects'  and  builders'  offices. 

Schools  for  the  building  trades,  etc.,  may  be  found  everywhere, 
while  schools  for  special  trades  are  located  in  certain. isolated  spots 
where  it  is  deemed  necessary  by  the  government  to  create  or  foster 
home  industries. 

All  recognized  trades  and  branches  thereof  are  represented  by 
schools,  for  example,  of  the  art  trades,  building  trades,  machine 
industry,  chemical  industry,  textile  industry,  lace  making,  every 
species  of  wood  working,  stone  and  marble  cutting,  willow  working, 
pottery,  brass  working,  glass  industry,  gunsmithing,  locksmithing, 
watchmaking,  iron  and  steel  industry,  musical  instrument  making, 
of  jewel  manufacturing,  and  of  leather  working. 

In  the  city  of  Prague  alone,  as  an  illustration  of  the  extent  and 
diversity  of  these  schools,  there  were  in  1888,  3,001  pupils  in 
attendance,  classified  as  follows  : 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  CITY  OF  PRAGUE. 


School. 

(D 

0 
V 

m 

H 
Tfl 

a 

"2. 

tn 

School. 

►9 
n> 

0 

a 

o5 

P 

01 

Bakers 

2 

97 

Merchants, 

7 

237 

Barbers, 

3 

107 

Shoemakers, 

8 

365 

Bookbinders,     . 

3 

155 

Tailors,     . 

5 

221 

Butchers,    . 

2 

99 

Typographers, 

6 

141 

Carpenters, 

1 

57 

Varnishers,    . 

5 

111 

Confectioners, 

1 

45 

"Waiters,  . 

2 

63 

Coopers, 

1 

35 

Other  Trades, 

1 

63 

Glovers, 

4 

159 

Preparatory  School, 

3 

185 

Goldsmiths, 

12 
1 

539 

- 

55 

Continuation  School, 

9 

267 

Locksmiths, 

Total,     . 

76 

3,001 

In  one  of  the  schools  in  Vienna  there  are  599  pupils,  and  the 
appended  table  shows  to  what  extent  the  various  trades  are  rep- 
resented by  the  pupils : 
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Pupils. 

Number.  1 

Pupils. 

Number. 

Machine  Smiths  and  Fitters, 

165 

Model  Pointer, 

1 

Machine  Attendants, 

9 

Bookbinders, 

6 

Engine  Drivers, 

9 

Potter, 

1 

Tin  Workers,      .... 

14 

Fancy  Leather  Worker,    .  . 

1 

Iron  and  Metal  Workers, 

26 

1 

Stokers, 

8 

Watchmaker, 

1 

la 

Miller,       .        .        .        . 

-     1 

Building  and  Art  Locksmiths 

56 

Merchants,       ." 

2 

Joiners, 

115 

Railway  Superintendent,    . 

1 

Pattern  Maker, 

1 

Founders,         .... 

6 

Sculptors  and  Modelers, 

34 

3 

Carpenters,         .... 

!6 

White  Embroiderer,     . 

1 

Bricklayers,        .        .        .        . 

21 

Illuminator,    .... 

*     1 

Lithographers,  .... 

2 

Wheelwrights, 

2 

Decorators,         .... 

« 

Japanner,         .       .        ... 

1 

Upholsterers,      . 

* 

Tailor, 

1 

Metal  Chasers, 

4 

Shoemaker,      .        . 

1 

Gilders,        .... 

0 

Stone  Masons, 

6 

Goldsmiths,        .... 

4 

Draftsmen, 

G 

1 

Foremen  of  Decorators, 

10 

House  Painters, 

2 

Smiths, : 

7 

Installateurs,      .... 

3 

Factory  Foremen, 

3 

Bronze  Worker, 

1 
3 

Unknown,         .     .    . 

Total,      .        .        . 

10 

Gun  Makers,       .... 

599 

IN  FRANCE. 

In  France  the  evolution  of  the  trade  and  technical  school  has 
been  very  rapid  of  late.  Manual  training  in  the  public  schools  is 
taught  with  a  view  to  supplement  it  by  technical  education  later  on, 
and  many  private  schools  and  colleges,  calculated  to  teach  trades 
and  impart  technical  knowledge,  have  recently  been  established. 

There  is  a  class  of  institutions  in  France  known  as  manual 
apprenticeship  schools.  They  are  a  kind  of  public  elementary 
trade  school.  In  point  of  general  instruction  they  are  of  the  same 
grade  as  the  advanced  primary  schools,  but  less  attention  is  paid  to 
purely  intellectual  than  to  workshop  training.  The  latter  is  usually 
made  to  conform  in  character  to  the  industrial   needs  of  the  reo-ion. 
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Previous  to  1880  public  technical  training  lacked  completely  in 
organization.  Certain  municipalities,  like  Paris,  Havre,  and  Reims, 
alive  to  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  education,  had  founded 
apprenticeship  schools  or  annexed  technical  courses  to  their 
advanced  primary  institutions.  In  other  cases  private  or  industrial 
associations  had  done  the  same  thing. 

The  law  of  December  11,  1880,  assimilated  all  these  institutions 
and  brought  them  under  the  joint  control  of  the  minister  of  public 
instruction  and  the  minister  of  commerce  and  industry.  It  afforded 
also  an  opportunity  for  departments  or  municipalities  wishing  to 
provide  the  proper  workshops  and  pay  the  necessary  instructors  to 
change  the  character  of  their  advanced  primary  schools  to  appren- 
ticeship schools  ;  in  other  words,  to  pass  from  a  system  of  purely 
intellectual  instruction,  or  mental  with  a  modicum  of  manual  train- 
ing, to  an  elementary  trade  education,  preparing  the  student  for  the 
exercise  of  some  manual  occupation. 

THESE   SCHOOLS    IN    PARIS. 

This  class  of  institutions,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  repre- 
sents strictly  neither  manual  training  nor  trade  schools,  though 
leaning  somewhat  toward  the  latter. 

In  Paris  there  are  four  principal  ones  for  boys  and  six  for  girls, 
supported  by  the  municipality,  and  administered  largely  by  a  super- 
vising board  appointed  by  the  municipal  council  and  the  ministers 
of  public  instruction  and  of  commerce  and  industry. 

These  schools  pursue  distinctly  the  aim  of  shortening  the  period 
of  apprenticeship  by  allowing  the  pupil  to  choose,  either  upon 
entering  or  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  specific  occupation  he 
expects  to  pursue  in  after  life.  In  the  boys'  schools  the  period 
allowed  for  general  instruction  is  four  hours  in  the  first  two,  and 
three  hours  in  the  third  year  daily  ;  in  the  girls'  schools  three  hours 
daily.  The  boys  spend  four  hours  and  a  half  daily  in  the  work- 
shops during  the  first  two  years  and  six  hours  and  a  half  during  the 
third  ;  the  girls  five  hours  daily  in  all  the  years. 

The  general  instruction  covers  the  most  necessary  subjects  pre- 
scribed in  the  advanced  primary  schools.  For  the  boys  it  comprises 
the  French  language  and  literature,  mathematics,  applied  mechanics, 
technology,  physics,  chemistry,  history,  geography,  ornamental  and 
mechanical  drawing,  and  bookkeeping  ;  for  the  girls,  ethical  and 
civic  training,  French  language  and  literature,  arithmetic,  science  in 
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its  application  to  commerce  and  industry,  history  and  geography, 
ornamental  and  free-hand  drawing,  and  bookkeeping. 

In  the  workshops  the  following  trades  are  learned  :  Boys — forg- 
ing, metal  turning,  fitting,  tool  making,  manufacture  of  instruments 
of  precision, 'ornamental  locksmithing,  modelling,  carpentry  and 
joinery,  wood  turning  ;  girls — embroidering  for  dresses  or  furniture, 
dressmaking,  millinery,  making  underclothes  and  other  -articles  of 
linen,  industrial  drawing. 

Generally  speaking,  such  schools  are  of  the  same  grade  as  the 
advanced  primary  schools.  The  pupils  are  from  twelve  to  thirteen 
years  of  age  upon  entering,  and  must  have  already  finished  the 
course  in  some  elementary  primary  school. 

The  admirable  and  practical  system,  understood  to  be  the 
creation  of  M.  Alfred  Deutsch,  adopted  in  two  of  the  girls'  schools, 
can  be  readily  understood  from  the  following  illustration  :  A  young 
girl,  selected  from  a  section  of  eight  or  ten,  was  shown  a  fashion 
plate  of  costumes  and  told  to  sketch  one  on  a  blackboard  from 
memory,  at  the  same  time  adapting  it  to  a  very  stout  girl  who  was 
chosen  as  the  person  for  whom  the  costume  was  to  be  made.  This 
she  did,  referring  only  twice  to  the  fashion  plate  for  an  instant. 
Then  the  measure  was  taken,  and  the  cutting  and  basting  done  by 
the  rest  of.  the  section.  In  twenty  minutes'  time  a  costume  was 
completed,  which  was  an  exact  reproduction  of  that  sketched  upon 
the  blackboard. 

Municipal  trade  instruction  in  Paris  is  being  constantly  extended 
to  new  industries.  There  already  exist  four  manual  apprenticeship 
schools  for  boys:  Diderot  School  for  work  in  metal  'and  wood  ; 
School  of  Industrial  Physics  and  Chemistry ;  Trade  School  for 
Furniture  Making  ;  Trade  School  for  the  Book  Industries.  Two 
more  schools,  the  Crozatier  School  for  Bronze  Industries  and  the 
School  for  the  Building  Trade,  will  soon  be  opened. 

For  female  education  six  industrial  and  housekeeping  schools 
exist  where  girls  can  learn  a  trade.  Two  other  schools  of  the  same 
nature  will  soon  be  opened. 

The  studies  and  apprenticeship  training  are  gratuitous.  The 
pupils  who  follow  the  complete  course  (three  or  four  years)  receive 
a  certificate  of  apprenticeship.  The  pupils  standing  best  receive 
prizes  of  from  50  to  300  francs  ($9.65  to  $57.90). 

THE    DIDEROT    SCHOOL    AT    PARIS. 

The  Diderot  School  was  opened  in  January,  1873,  as  a  municipal 
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institution.     The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  form  workmen  who  are 
intelligent  and  proficient  in  all  the  details  of  their  trade. 

Workmen  are  instructed  in  the  following  occupations,  comprising 
metal  and  wood  work  :  Forging,  metal  turning,  fitting,  locksmithing, 
machines  of  precision,  patternmaking,  carpentry,  and  wood  turning. 
The  duration  of  an  apprenticeship  is  three  years.  During  the 
first  year  pupils  pass  successively  the  workshops  for  wood  and  those 
for  iron,  with  a  view  of  finding  out  their  special  aptitude.  During 
the  last  two  years  they  remain  in  the  trade  which  they  have  chosen 
with  the  consent  of  their  parents  and  according  to  the  vacancies 
that  exist.     Following  is  the  programme  of  studies. 

MANUAL    WORK. 

First  year.  Pupils  pass  successively  through  all  the  different 
workshops  for  wood  and  iron. 

FORGE     WORK. 

Second  year.     Preliminary  exercises,  tools,  welding. 
Third  year.     Forging  parts  of  machines. 

METAL    TURNING. 

Second  year.  Making  tools,  fittings,  turning  simple  pieces, 
drilling,  and  boring. 

Third  year.  Adjusting  joints  and  sockets,  screw  cutting,  screw 
cutting  by  hand. 

SMALL    MECHANICS. 

Second  year.     Tools.     Fitting  and  turning  small  pieces. 
Third  year.     Small  machines,  models  for  demonstration. 

ARTISTIC     LOCKSMITHING. 

Second  year.     Tools,  keys,  locks,  architectural  iron  work. 
Third  year.     Joining  pieces,  ornaments,  leaves,  artistic  iron  work. 

PRECISION. 

Second  year.  Preliminary  exercises,  tools,  screw  cutting  by 
hand. 

Third  year.     Physical  and  telegraphic  apparatus. 

PATTERNMAKING. 

Second  year.     Patterns  for  simple  parts  of  machines. 
Third  year.     Machine  tools,  gearing,  loam  boards  for  foundries, 
core  boxes. 
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CARPENTRY. 

Second  year.     Fitting  tools,  joining,  various  frames. 
Third  year.     Doors,  sashes,  furniture  mountings. 

WOOD    TURNING. 

Second  year.  Mounting  and  fitting  tools,  handles  and  simple 
pieces,  screw  cutting  by  hand. 

Third  year.  Turning  patterns  for  foundries,  twisted  pieces 
and  mountings. 

The  class  instruction  comprises  grammar,  orthography  and 
composition  in  the  French  language,  arithmetic,  geometry,  industrial 
chemistry,  metallurgy,  physics,  technology,  mechanics,  history  of 
France,  geography,  free-hand  drawing,  drawing  from  models  in  clay, 
iron,  and  wood,  mechanical  drawing,  and,  during  the  last  year, 
bookkeeping. 

The  day's  work  comprises  four  hours  and  a  half  in  the  workshops 
for  the  first  two  years,  six  hours  and  a  half  for  the  third  ;  four  hours 
of  class  instruction  for  the  first  two  years,  three  hours  for  the  third. 

The  school  is  in  session  from  7.30  a.  m.,  for  pupils  of  the  first 
and  second  years,  and  from  6.45  a.  m.,  for  pupils  of  the  third  year, 
until  6  p.  M.,  with  an  intermission  for  luncheon. 

Instruction  is  free  ;  the  pupils  are  furnished  gratuitously  with  all 
the  objects  necessary  for  their  studies  and  manual  work.  None  are 
admitted  under  thirteen  or  over  sixteen  years  of  age.  Sometimes 
pupils  having  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  elementary  primary 
schools  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  Candidates  are 
received  after  having  passed  an  examination  at  the  school  consisting 
of  a  dictation  ;  a  problem  of  arithmetic,  whole  numbers  ;  a  problem 
in  fractions  ;  a  problem  on  measurements  of  surfaces  or  volumes 
applying  the  metric  system  ;  a  free-hand  sketch. 

INDUSTRIAL    SCHOOLS    FOR    GIRLS    IN    PARIS. 

There  are  six  of  these  industrial  schools  maintained  by  the  city 
of  Paris.  Four  of  them  were  founded  by  the  city.  The  other  two 
had  been  private  institutions,  but  became  city  property,  one  in  1884, 
the  other  in  1886. 

The  object  of  these  schools  is  to  teach  young  women  certain 
trades  which  pertain  to  their  sex,  and  at  the  same  time  to  instruct 
them  in  the  duties  of  housewives. 
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The  programmes  and  distribution  of  classes  are,  in  general,  the 
same  in  all  the  schools,  so  that  the  information  for  one  will  nearly 
apply  to  all. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  divided  into  two  divisions — the 
general  course,  in  which  all  must  take  part  regardless  of  their 
trades,  and  the  special  courses  comprising  the  following  trades  : 
Plain  sewing  and  finishing,  linen  needlework,  washing  and  ironing, 
embroidery — white  and  colored,  artificial  flowers  and  millinery, 
corset  making,  underwear  making,  fashionable  dressmaking. 

The  general  course  comprises  :  Primary  instruction  (advanced), 
elements  of  bookkeeping,  linear  drawing,  cutting  and  finishing, 
gymnastics,  one  foreign  language  (English),  domestic  economy 
and  practical  instruction  in  kitchen  and  housework. 

Pupils  must  remain  at  the  school  from  8:30  a.  m.  until  5:30  p.  m. 
.  They  are  not  permitted  to  leave  for  the  noonday  meal,  but  a  lunch- 
eon prepared  by  themselves  is  furnished  free  of  charge. 

PURELY    INDUSTRIAL    EDUCATION. 

In  the  general  system  of  public  primary  education  in  France 
there  are  four  classes,  viz.:  The  infant  schools,  the  elementary 
primary  schools,  the  advanced  primary  schools  and  the  manual 
apprenticeship  schools.  In  the  first  three  classes  the  manual  work 
is  educative,  pure  and  simple,  and  any  industrial  value  which  it  may 
have  is  general  and  remote,  rather  than  special  and  immediate.  In 
the  last  class — manual  apprenticeship  schools — the  training  begins 
to  assume  a  purely  industrial  character.  It  is  designedly  elementary 
trade  training.  Schools  of  this  class,  as  has  been  indicated,  are 
founded  by  departments  and  municipalities,  and  their  operation  is 
determined  by  the  law  of  December  n,  1880. 

With  the  exception  of  the  class  of  schools  last  mentioned,  edu- 
cation of  a  purely  industrial  character  does  not  possess  in  France 
any  general  organization,  nor  are  the  institutions  in  which  it  is  given 
subject  to  any  special  obligation.  These  institutions  may  be 
divided  into  three  grades — primary,  secondary  and  superior. 

Primary  education  of  an  industrial  character  is  given  in  three 
different  classes  of  schools— the  national  manual  apprenticeship 
schools  at  Armentieres,  Vierzon  and  Voiron,  and  the  national  school 
for  watchmaking  at  Cluses  ;  the  manual  apprenticeship  schools  pre- 
viously referred  to  as  a  part  of  the  general  public  school  system  ; 
and  institutions  or  annexed  courses  founded  by  industrial  societies, 
chambers  of  commerce  or  private  associations. 
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The  national  schools  are  maintained  by  funds  annually  voted  by 
the  chambers  and  appropriated  in  the  budgets  of  the  ministers  of 
public  instruction  and  of  commerce  and  industry. 

Manual  apprenticeship  schools  are  supported  in  the  same  way. 

The  third  category — i.  e.,  institutions  founded  by  industrial 
societies,  chambers  of  commerce  or  private  associations — are  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  their  founders.  They  may  draw,  however, 
a  special  subsidy  from  the  minister  of  commerce  and  industry. 
During  1890  eighty-seven  institutions  and  annexed  courses  of  this 
character  received  from  this  source  subsidies  amounting  to 
$49,624.49. 

IN  BELGIUM. 

By  an  agreement  made  in.  1889  the  ministry  of  public  instruction 
in  Belgium  controls  all  theoretical  teaching  of  hygiene  and  domestic 
economy  in  the  primary  and  night  schools,  all  manual  training  and 
needlework  classes  and  certain  normal  courses  and  object  lessons. 
The  ministry  of  agriculture,  industry  and  public  works  supervises 
technical  and  trade  schools,  organizes  the  housekeeping  schools 
proper  and  all  trade  and  domestic  training  classes  in  the  public 
schools.  In  addition,  it  has  for  years  carried  on  the  great  work  of 
developing,  subsidizing  and  inspecting  the  large  drawing  schools, 
industrial  schools,  apprentice  and  agricultural  schools. 

To  this  ministry  of  agriculture,  industry  .and  public  works 
belongs  the  duty  of  inspecting  workshops  and  enforcing  factory 
laws.  Being  thus  intimately  connected  with  the  industries  of'  the 
kingdom  and  brought  into  contact  with  its  industrial  needs  by  an 
easy  transition,  the  oversight  of  technical  and  industrial  education 
in  all  its  phases  was  confided  to  this  ministry,  and  a  complete  ser-. 
vice  of  inspection  was  established,  both  of  industry  and  of  trade 
instruction.  Since  1891  the  organization  and  inspection  of  all  the 
housekeeping  schools  grafted  on  the  public  school  system,  as  well 
as  of  independent  institutions  for  domestic  training  and  trade 
instruction,  have  been  turned-over  to  the  same  department,  and  the 
official  force  of  inspectors  includes  both  women  and  men. 

The  fact  that  the  State  organizes  and  aids  public  instruction, 
that  there  is  one  enlightened  head,  one  policy,  one  system  of  inspec- 
tion with  a  very  high  standard,  instead  of  many  independent  super- 
intendents with  different  policies,  conduces  not  a  little  to  the 
excellence  and  practical  utility  of  industrial  teaching  in  this  pro- 
gressive nation.     At  the  same  time  full  play  is  afforded  for  private 
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munificence,  initiative  and  experiment.  Every  man's  system  is 
given  a  fair  trial,  his  pet  ideas  free  scope.  The  government  merely 
strengthens  where  private  hands  are  weak,  guides  where  they  are 
inexperienced,  supplies  omissions  and  supervises  firmly  but  not 
offensively. 

Special,  industrial  and  technical  instruction  in  Belgium  may  be 
classified  as  follows  : 

1.  Apprenticeship  schools  and  ouvroirs,  or  workshop  and  school 
combined.  These  were  established  as  charities,  and  are  diminish- 
ing in  number  and  importance. 

2.  Agricultural  and  horticultural  schools,  and  schools  for  train- 
ing dairy  maids. 

3.  Girls'  housekeeping  schools,  rapidly  developing,  over  250 
having  already  been  established. 

4.  Trade  schools  for  girls,  of  which  all  the  principal  cities  now 
boast  one  or  more. 

5.  Parochial  trade  schools,  those  of  Saint  Luke  being  the  highest 
type. 

6.  Trade  schools  supported  by  guilds  and  trade  unions,  suqh  as 
the  brewers'  and  tailors'  schools. 

7.  Trade  schools  having  day  classes  and  shop  work.  Their 
design  is  to  fit  for  a  trade  and  to  do  away  with  the  often  misdirected 
drudgery  of  apprenticeship. 

8.  Large  industrial  schools,  sometimes  combined  with  drawing 
schools,  sometimes  separate,  where  classes  are  held  in  the  evenings 
and  on  Sundays,  and  where  the  course  is  widely  eclectic. 

9.  Drawing  schools,  existing  in  every  town  of  any  size  in  the 
kingdom. 

10.  Commercial  schools,  the  most  important  of  which  is  at 
Antwerp,  with  the  object  to  prepare  accountants,  merchants,  con- 
sular and  commercial  agents  for  home  and  consular  service. 

11.  Schools  of  industry  and  mines,  highly  scientific  in  character. 

WHAT  THE  SCHOOLS  ENDEAVOR  TO  DO. 

The  aim  of  technical  and  industrial  schools  in  Belgium  is  trade 
proficiency  rather  than  all-around  education.  They  are  designed  to 
train  the  artisan  rather  than  to  develop  the  man.  Apprentices, 
workingmen  and  would-be  workers  awaiting  employment  attend 
these  industrial  courses  to  increase  their  own  technical  efficiency  in 
the  trades  they  are  already  following  or  mean  to  adopt,  and  also 
with  the  hope  of  improving  their  chance  of  obtaining  better  occu- 
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pation  at  those  pursuits  in  a  labor  market  seriously  overcrowded. 
Although  joint  instruction,  mental  and  manual,  is  generally  pro- 
vided, the  mental  is  usually  sacrificed,  or  at  least  subordinated,  to 
the  manual  ;  and  it  is  intended  not  so  much  to  add  to  the  pupil's 
sum  of  knowledge  in  all  lines  as  to  aid  and  develop  his  capacity  in 
his  present  or  future  calling.  Considered  as  mere  trade  schools,  it 
is  their  strong  point  that  time  is  not  lost  in  acquiring  facts  which 
have  no  bearing  on  the  life  work.  Considered  as  educational 
factors,  however,  these  great  industrial  institutions  are  sometimes 
called  narrow  and  one-sided.  In  their  favor  the  fact  should  be 
emphasized  that  a  great  variety  of  teaching  in  all  branches  is 
offered,  courses  as  purely  theoretical  and  scientific  as  American 
colleges  afford.  The  workingman  or  student  in  any  walk  of  life 
who  chooses  to  attend  night  school  during  six,  eight,  even  ten  years 
— and  some  men  study  twelve  and  fifteen  years — gets  a  very  com- 
prehensive literary  and  scientific  as  well  as  industrial  course". 
Degrees  are  given,  however,  after  three  and  four  years  for  pro- 
ficiency in  any  one  branch  or  course,  and  the  majority  of  pupils 
frequent  the  school  no  longer  after  winning  the  certificate  they  set 
out  to  gain.  A  great  many  young  men,  many  men  of  mature  years,' 
indeed,  take  course  after  course  and  degree  after  degree  after 
having  succeeded  in  mastering  the  branch  which  will  best  serve  in 
their  chosen  occupation  or  life  work  —  an  occupation  seldom 
changed  in  the  stable  and  conservative  social  order  and  traditions 
which  distinguish  the  Belgian  people. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  Belgian  industrial  education  and 
worthy  of  all  emulation  is  that  many  firms  and  industrial  establish- 
ments, impressed  with  the  need  of  having  better  trained  workmen, 
and  actuated  by  motives  of  genuine  philanthropy,  create  and  sup- 
port technical  and  special  schools. 

The  economy  with  which  the  technical  and  industrial  schools  are 
administered  in  Belgium  is  remarkable.  Considering  their  equip- 
ment, the  excellent  qualifications  of  the  men  who  compose  their 
faculties,  the  practical  utility  of  their  teaching  and  the  results 
achieved,  the  Belgian  schools  are  perhaps  the  cheapest  in  existence. 
The  power  of  organization  and  administration  is  conspicuous  ;  the 
sense  of  personal  responsibility  for  the  use  of  trust  funds  is  very 
high  ;  and  the  interest  in  education  is  both  unselfish  and  widespread. 
More  than  all,  greed  for  gain  is  not  a  ruling  spirit.  Men  realize 
that  there  is  something  better  to  strive  for  than  mere  money  getting  ; 
and  foremost  citizens  lend  their  talents  and  efforts  to  the  cause  of 
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education.  As  a  proof  of  the  admirable  character  of  the  promoters 
and  directors  of  these  institutions,  the  fact  may  be  cited  that,  in 
almost  every  city,  the  alderman  of  public  instruction  or  the  mayor, 
who  chiefly  controls  the  schools,  is  either  a  university  professor  or  a 
member  of  the  national  chamber  of  deputies  or  a  professional 
specialist,  in  every  case  familiar  with  public  needs  and  vowed  to  the 
public  service,  whether  he  be  a  renowned  artist  or  a  distinguished 
engineer. 

TRADE    SCHOOLS    FOR    GIRLS. 

In  this   branch  of  trade  and   industrial  education,   Belgium   is 
especially  in  a  leading  position.     In  1868,  the   city  of  Brussels  took 
the  management  of  a  girls'  trade  school,  hitherto  a  private  enterprise, 
and  put  the  institution  on  a  firm  basis.     Since  then  such  schools 
ha've  grown  rapidly  all  over  the  kingdom  and  their  popularity  and 
success  is  ample    evidence   of   the  wisdom   and    forethought   that 
created  them.     When  these  trade  classes  were  first  established  they 
were   often    opposed.        In   the   dressmaking   trade,    for   instance, 
employers  wanted  apprentices  that  would  drudge,  run  errands  or 
fashion  one  portion  of  a  garment  all  their  lives.     They  objected  to 
applicants  who  claimed  to  be  able  to  make  all  parts  of  a  garment, 
and  who  expected  higher  pay  in  consequence.     The  more  enlight- 
ened women  of  the  profession,  however,  lend  all  their  influence  to 
the  trade  school.     Through  the  efforts  of  two  of  the  leading  dress- 
makers of  Brussels,  artists  in  their  profession,  who  serve  on  the  jury 
of  award,  drawing  was  made  obligatory  in  the  trade  school,  rue  du 
Marais.     In  first-class  establishments,  they  insisted,  the  workwomen 
first  see  the  client,  then  sketch  a  design  that  suits  her,  draw  the 
costume,  and   calculate  by  measurement  the  amount  and   cost   of 
material,  thus  securing  appropriateness  and  economy.     Again,  the 
fashionable  dressmakers  of  Brussels  furnish  the  school  with   new 
patterns  as  styles  change.     Their  testimony  is  that  girls  who  are 
graduated  from  the  institution  are  more  valuable,  after  some  shop 
training,  than  workers   not    educated    there,   and    that   they    often 
become  forewomen  and  heads  of  departments.     Indeed,  the  pupil, 
after  getting  a  few  years'  practical  experience  in  the  work  room, 
threatens  to  supersede  the, old  line  dressmaker  entirely,  since  she 
knows  more  theory ;  she  can  design,  she<  can  create.     On  the  other 
hand,  girls  leaving  the  school  after  three  years'  training  sometimes 
assume  to  possess  knowledge  which  only  current  practice  can  give. 
They  have  the  theory  of  ordinary  garments  only,  not  of  the  higher 
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creations    of   the    dressmakers'  art — artistic   toilettes    such    as   the 
luxury  of  the  present  day  demands. 

IN  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

It  is  significant  of  the  high  rating  which  in  the  Netherlands  is 
accorded  to  technical  training  that  schools  in  various  localities  are 
jealous  of  the  right  to  be  known  and  described  as  technical  schools. 
It  follows  that  the  phrase  "  technical  training "  is  here  given  a 
different  definition,  according  as  the  authority  questioned  chances 
to  be  identified  with  a  trade,  marine,  agricultural,  or  sewing  school. 

In  the  year  1869  a  small  number  of  public-spirited  men  in 
Rotterdam  associated  themselves  for  the  organization  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  city  trade  school.  The  articles  of  association  were 
approved  by  royal  decree  on  October  1,  1869,  and  the.  school  work 
began.  The  aim  of  the  society  was  succinctly  stated  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  its  articles  of  incorporation  thus  :  "  The  purpose  of 
this  association  is  to  train  able  mechanics."  From  the  beginning 
the  work  of  the  school  met  popular  and  official  approval,  which  has 
steadily  augmented.  At  first  the  members  of  the  city  council,  iri 
common  with  other  interested  citizens,  contributed  as  individuals  to 
its  maintenance.  Now  the  city  council  officially  evinces  its  approval 
by  voting  a  generous  annual  subsidy.  ,  At  present  the  work  is 
further  subsidized  by  the  provincial  states  of  southern  Holland,  and 
also  by  the  department  of  the  interior  of  the  Netherlands  Govern- 
ment. 

The  trade  school  course  is  of  three  years'  duration.  An  appli- 
cant for  admission  must  be  not  less  than  twelve  and  not  more  than 
fifteen  years  of  age.  He  must  prove  by  examination  his  ability  to 
read  and  write  well.  He  must  have  knowledge  of  the  general  rules 
of  arithmetic  and  of  ordinary  and  decimal  fractions. 

Theoretical  training  occupies  the  morning  hours — from  8  to  12 
o'clock — and  includes  instruction  in  Dutch  grammar,  arithmetic, 
drawing,  geography,  mathematics,  and  writing.  The  hours  for 
practical  training  in  workshops  connected  with  the  school  are  from 
2  to  7  p.  m.  in  the  summer  and  from  2  to  5.30  p.  m.  in  the  winter 
months. 

It  is  here  to  be  stated  that,  while  the  theoretical  instruction,  as 
shown  in  the  paragraph  preceding,  is  a  continuation  of  the  teaching 
of  the  lower-grade  public  schools,  whence  the  pupils  have  come,  it 
is  yet  modified  in  all  ways  possible  to  accord  with  the  fact  that  the 
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boys  are  to  become  mechanics.  Examples  and  illustrations — not 
abstract,  as  in  average  school  text-books,  but  drawn  from  the 
vocation  which  is  to  engage  the  boy's  adult  years — are  employed  in 
theoretical  class  exercise.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  drawing. 
Beginning  with  the  making  of  rectilinear  lines  and  curves,  the  boys 
are  speedily  advanced  to  the  simpler  details  of  construction,  and  to 
measured  drawings  from  models  and  from  actual  work.  In  the 
senior  class  pupils  are  taught  mechanical  projection  and  perspective 
as  applied  to  architectural  details. 

Upon  completion  of  his  three  years'  course  of  study,  deportment 
and  class  standing  having  been  good,  the  boy  is  discharged  with  a 
certificate  which  has  the  practical  value,  so  favorable  is  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  school,  of  insuring  to  him  immediate  employment.  In  all 
trades  represented  at  the  school  the  graduates  are  sought  after  by 
employers,  and,  as  yet,  the  demand  in  the  Netherlands  for  graduates 
of  trade  schools  is  in  advance  of  the  supply. 

The  employers  agree  in  testifying  that  the  work  of  the  boy 
trained  three  years  in  the  trade  school  has  a  higher  marketable 
value  than  the  work  of  the  boy  who,  deprived  of  the  school  privi- 
lege, has  been  compelled  through  poverty  to  learn  his  trade  in  the 
shop.  One  is  an  all-round  mechanic  who  has  learned  the  "  why  "  of 
things  ;  the  other  a  drudge,  without  resource  or  adaptiveness, 
whose  work  is,  and  always  will  be,  purely  perfunctory.  It  is  the 
rule  of  the  Rotterdam  school  (and  also  of  most  other  trade  schools 
of  the  Netherlands  in  late  years)  that  all  practice  work  shall  be  done 
upon  objects  of  normal  size,  and  for  actual  use. 

OPINIONS    OF    AN    AMERICAN    CONSUL 

Walter  C.  Gardner,  United  States  Consul  at  Rotterdam,  from 
whose  report  the  information  relative  to  industrial  education  among 
the  Dutch  is  gleaned,  prints  the  following  expression  of  opinion 
obtained  while  he  was  in  search  of  material  : 

"  A  unique  and  entirely  European  (or  class)  criticism  of  some 
of  the  Dutch  technical  schools  is  made  by  Dutchmen  to  the  effect 
that  the  schools  educate  too  much  and  too  well.  '  We  seek,' said 
one  school  manager,  'to  make  good  wage-earning  mechanics  who 
shall  be  competent  to  their  tasks,  but  at  the  t  same  time  content  to 
remain  permanently  in  the  rank  and  station  of  a  wage-earning 
mechanic.  Yet  we  find  our  pupils  ambitious  to  reach  higher,  and, 
by  virtue  of  their  excellent  training,  competent  to  reach  higher.' 
Growing  animated,  this  man  continued:  'Why,  one  of  the  boys 
graduated  by  us,  who  should  have  been  satisfied  to  do  good  work  at 
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his  bench,  went  to  New  York  a  few  years  ago  and  I  just  now  hear 
he  has  been  successful  against  sharp  competition  in  winning  first 
prize  for  the  best  plan  of  a  gigantic  railway  bridge  in  the  United 
States.'  The  teacher  concluded:  'It  is  not  for  this  our  trade 
school  boys  are  trained,  and  we  make  a  social  and  an  industrial 
mistake  in  thus  overtraining.' 

I  doubted,  in  view  of  his  illustration,  whether  Americans  would 
wholly  agree  with  him. 

Seeking  to  discover  the  effect  of  these  mechanic-making  schools 
upon  the  industrial  situation  of  the  Netherlands,  I  have  talked  both 
with  the  men  who  employ  labor  and  the  men  who  work  for  wages. 
Next  to  the  educators  themselves,  employers  of  skilled  labor  are  the 
most  pronounced  advocates  of  trade  schools,  which  do  not  cheapen, 
as  these  men  testify,  but  only  improve  the  grade  of  skilled  labor  ; 
making  it  not  merely  more  profitable  to  the  employer,  but  more 
marketable.  The  old  adage  that  '  there  is  room  at  the  top '  is 
proved  anew  in  the  experience  of  this  country  thus  far  with  its  trade 
school  graduates." 

IN  GERMANY. 

The  Germans  thoroughly  understand  the  necessity  for  schools 
designed  to  perfect  scholars  in  trade  and  industrial  arts.  They 
have  made  manual  training  a  prominent  feature  in  their  public 
schools  mainly  as  a  preliminary  to  the  specific  education- in  some 
particular  branch  of  industry  that  is  to  supplement  it.  The  govern- 
ment encourages  technical  schools,  from  the  trade  schools  to  the 
higher  institutions  that  prepare  young  men  for  a  profession. 
Many  schools  are  maintained  by  private  subscriptions  and  by  manu- 
facturing concerns,  and  whenever  a  falling  off  in  the- quality  or 
quantity  in  any  industry  is  noted,  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  is  made 
and  schools  established  to  aid  in  restoring  former  conditions  or  pro- 
ducing better  returns.  Each  trade  has  its  separate  schools,  the  dif- 
ferent industries  are  encouraged  in  a  similar  manner,  and  all  the 
manufacturing  centers  of  Germany  are  to-day  fully  equipped  with 
school  facilities  calculated  to  produce  mechanics  that  will  under- 
stand their  trade  in  theory  and  practice.  The  great  industrial 
advance  made  by  Germany  recently  is  freely  admitted  to  be  due  to 
these  schools  in  the  main.  The  industrial  competition  among  the 
nations  of  Europe  is  enormous,  and  is  growing  daily.  The  Ger- 
mans understand  perfectly  that  the  chief  factor  of  the  industrial 
prosperity  of  a  country  is  the  technical  education  of  the  future  pro- 
ducers, and  in  order  to  attain  this  no  sacrifice  has  been  deemed  too 
great. 
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A  SPECIMEN  OF  GERMAN  METHODS. 

People  ignorant  of  the  German  character  say  that  the  Germans 
are  theorists  ;  but,  in  fact,  few,  if  any,  people  are  more  practical. 
Nations  competing  with  Germans  should  keep  the  fable  of  the  hare 
and  tortoise  in  mind.  They  copy,  buy  and  take  from  others;  imi- 
tate, arrange,  combine  and  invent  ;  and,  when  they  do  invent,  they 
take  out  letters  patent  in  every  country  in  which  they  hope  to  sell 
their  inventions  or  see  them  used. 

If  an  industry  languishes,  immediately  a  commission  inquires 
into  the  causes  and  recommends  remedial  measures,  among  which, 
usually,  is  the  advice  to  establish  technical  or  industrial  schools 
devoted  to  the  branch  of  business  under  consideration.  In  late 
years  tanning  had  been  going  down  in  the  Empire.  France  and  the 
United  States  were  fast  forging  to  the  front,  the  latter  especially  in 
machinery  and  methods  of  good,  quick  work.  To  remedy  this,  a 
tanning  school,  the  only  one  in  the  world,  was  opened  at  Freiburg 
in  the  heart  of  Saxony. 

In  England,  Austria,  and  France  there  are  schools  in  which  the 
chemistry  needed  in  tanneries  is  taught ;  but  there  is  no  such  school 
as  that  of  Freiburg.  Freiburg  has  a  population  of  28,000.  The 
school  was  opened  in  1889.  Its  object  is  stated  in  its  name.  In  it 
one  can  learn  the  practical  and  theoretical  preparation,  tanning  and 
finishing  of  leathers.  It  is  supported  by  the  State,  which  gave  it 
last  year  5,000  marks  ;  by  the  city,  which  gave  it  1,500  marks  ;  and 
by  friends,  who  gave  it  2,385  marks  (a  total  of  $2,115).  Besides 
money,  presents  of  hides,  rare  pieces  of  leather,  barks,  nuts,  etc.,  are 
sent  to  it ;  also,  magazines  and  technical  papers. 

Its  scholars  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Every  year,  since 
1889,  scholars  from  Prussia,  Austria,  Roumania,  France,  Meiningen, 
Russia,  Wurtemberg,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Bavaria,  Oldenburg,  and 
Saxony,  have  been  in  attendance. 

For  practical  work,  the  school  is  fitted  up  from  cellar  to  garret 
with  all  kinds  of  machinery,  from  ttie  steam  engine  furnishing  power 
to  the  finishing  machine  that  turns  out  the  finest  patent  or  calf 
leather.  There  are  rooms  and  machines  for  the  raw  skins,  lime 
baths,  vats,  and  cutting,  rolling,  pebbling,  stretching,  and  pressing 
machines.  Every  machine  in  the  school  was  invented  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  director  worked  ten  years  in  the  tanneries  of  the 
United  States. 

The  students  give  most  of  their  time  to  studies  of  use  in  tanning, 
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preparing,  and  finishing  leather.  They  learn  about  oxygen,  alkalies, 
carbo-hydrates,  albumenoids,  and  fermentation.  They  study  text- 
books and  hear  lectures,  but,  besides,  they  work  in  the  tannery  and 
laboratory.  The  course  is  inorganic,  organic,  practical  inorganic,  and 
practical  tanning  chemistry  ;  physics,  microscopic  demonstrations, 
mathematics,  correspondence,  bookkeeping  (single  and  double  entry), 
commerce,  banking,  drawing,  mechanics,  instruction  as  to  what  to  do 
in  cases  ofaccidents,  injuries,  etc. 

masons'  and  builders'  schools. 

The  masons'  and  builders'  schools,  like  most  of  the  industrial  and 
industrial-art  schools,  had  their  origin  in  a  desire  to  give  young  men 
— carpenters',  masons',  and  builders' apprentices — just  such  training 
as  would  be  best  suited  to  help  them  to  understand  each  piece  of 
new  work  and  to  come  "out  of  their  time"  fully  qualified  to.enter 
the  ranks  of  skilled  workmen.  A  scholar  attending  one  of  these 
schools,  all  other  things  being  equal,  gets  a  very  great  deal  more  out 
of  his  period  of  apprenticeship  than  boys  who  do  not  attend  them. 
So  certain  are  their  results  that  attendance  in  many  cities  of  the 
Empire  is  being  made  compulsory,  employers  being  compelled  to 
give  time  to  apprentices  to  attend  and  to  see  that  they  do  attend. 

It  is  urged  as  best  for  those  thinking  of  taking  a  course  in  a 
masons'  and  builders'  school  to  spend  at  least  the  summer  and 
spring,  preceding  the  fall  or  winter  in  which"  they  are  to  enter,  with 
practical  mechanics,  working  in  the  branch  or  trade  they  .intend  to 
study  ;  that  a  good  common-school  education  is  an  'indispensable 
requisite;  and  that  one  or  more  years'  work  among  machines  and 
handling  tools  is  a  great  preparatory  help.  In  places  where  the 
winters  are  severe  and  masons'  and  carpenters'  work  is  suspended, 
it  is  urged  that  apprentices  put  in  the  winter  months  at  schools.  To 
begin  the  battle  for  life  the  very  best  equipment  is  a  sound,  solid, 
practical  education.  This  is  to  be  got  in  just  such  schools  as  we  are 
trying  to  describe.  The  ambition  of  the  teacher  is  to  build  up  his 
own  and  the  school's  record  ;  to  do  this  he  does  the  best  he  can. 
Apprentices  are  often  left  by  regular  employers  to  look  out  for  them- 
selves, to  pick  up  only  odd  bits  of  knowledge,  dropped  accidentally, 
never  intentionally,  for  the  apprentice's  benefit.  A  graduate  of  one 
of  these  schools  is  independent  of  accident ;  what  he  sees  and  hears 
he  drinks  in  understandingly. 

The  method  of  teaching  that  secures  the  best  application  of  what 
is  learned  is  regarded  as  the  one  to  use.     The  application  is  not  left 
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to  chance  or  the  scholar's  industry,  but  is  obligatory  and  is  carried 
out  under  the  teachers'  eyes  and  by  their  direction.  Every  boy 
must  practice.  By  the  careful  and  judicious  changing  of  the  work, 
it  is  kept  from  becoming  monotonous.  Lazy,  indifferent  lads  are 
never  left  to  themselves,  nor  to  disturb  others.  Taken  under  the 
influence  of  the  teachers,  studied  and  watched,  these,  too,  are  turned 
out  regular,  careful,  useful  workmen.  All  are  taught  to  be  honest, 
faithful,  and  self-reliant. 

SCHOOL  FOR  PLUMBERS. 

In  1877,  a  plumbers'  school  was  opened  at  Aue,  Saxony.  Its 
purpose  was  to  give  young  men  intending  to  take  up  plumbing,  or 
any  branch  of  the  trade,  such  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  as 
would  make  the  apprentice  period  pleasant  and  profitable.  It  was 
intended  to  give  them,  in  the  shortest  time,  business  training  and 
industrial-art,  as  well  as  practical  knowledge.  It  seems  to  have  had 
its  origin  in  a  desire  to  supply  plumbers'  apprentices  with  just  such 
a  preliminary  training  as  would  fit  them  to  understand  their  calling 
without  undergoing  the  long  years  of  drudgery,  and  practically  learn- 
ing very  little,  under  the  old  system.  Trained  as  in  the  school  at 
Aue,  they  would  be  profiting  from  the  first  moment  of  their  appren- 
ticeship. 

Since  its  foundation,  the  school  has  sent  out  600  trained  pupils, 
who  have  reflected  credit  on  their  teachers.  Its  members  have  kept 
on  increasing  year  after  year,  until  now  no  young  man  in  Saxony 
intending  to  be  a  plumber  who  can  afford  it  neglects  a  partial,  if  not 
a  full,  course  in  the  Aue  school,  and  practical  plumbers  prefer  its 
graduates  as  apprentices. 

A  graduate  from  such  a  school  brings  to  the  shop  an  enthusiasm 
and  attention,  a  knowledge  and  skill,  that  aid  his  employer  and  him- 
self. The  division  of  labor  to-day  is  so  complete  that  apprentices  in 
large  shops  have  very  seldom  an  opportunity  to  learn  a  trade  thor- 
oughly. They  learn  only  a  part— some  special  branch.  Of  the 
whole,  they  have  hardly  an  idea.  In  small  shops,  masters 
seldom  teach  a  lad  much  before  the  last  year.  The  Aue  school 
puts  it  into  the  boy's  power  to  learn  everything,  and  puts  it 
out  of  the  master's  power  to  keep'  much  from  him.  An  Aue  graduate 
can  take  up  any  branch  of  the  plumber's  trade  and  learn  it  in  a 
short  time.  The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  bring  out  and  build  up 
all  that  is  best  in  a  boy's  nature,  to  inspire  a  love  for  his  work,  to 
give  him  just  such  knowledge  as  will  make  him  understand  and  do 
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even  the  most  difficult  work.  Not  only  the  practical  or  utilitarian 
side  of  the  trade  is  shown  to  him,  but  also  its  scientific  and  artistic 
phases,  its  relations  to  art  and  architecture,  and  its  importance  to 
sanitation. 

TWO  WEAVING- SCHOOLS. 

In  no  branch  is  technical  knowledge  so  necessary  and  useful  as 
in  the  textile  industry.  It  is  not  hard  to  spin  coarse  cottons, 
woolens,  jutes,  or  linens,  or  to  weave  them  ;  but  to  spin  60s;  80s, 
100s,  and  up  to  200s,  to  arrange  and  weave  the  multitude  of  com- 
plicated patterns  turned  off  in  Jacquard  or  fancy  looms,  calls  for 
extraordinary  skill. 

Recognizing  these  facts,  Germany,  knowing  that  competition 
could  be  kept  up  with  England  and  France  only  by  good  goods  at 
fair  prices,  established  schools  in  which  to  train  her  industrial  cap- 
tains. 

The  High  School  for  Weaving  in  Chemnitz  had  its  origin  in  1857. 
It  was  designed  to  make  Saxony  independent  of  imported  "  cap- 
tains" or  experts.  It  has  been  splendidly  supported  by  the  State 
Government  in  the  persons  of  members  of  the  Royal  Interior 
Department  and  by  the  city  of  Chemnitz. 

The  school  is  rich  in  new  patterns,  drawings,  yarn  collections,  and 
books  dealing  with  spinning,  weaving,  and  finishing.  The  books  are 
excellent  aids. 

There  is  a  large  recitation  room,  simply  but  comfortably  fitted 
up.  In  this,  lectures  are  listened  to  and  questions  asked  and 
answered  by  teacher  and  students.  Beyond,  are  large  roOms  or  halls 
on  three  floors  filled  with  every  kind  of  loom  on  earth,  from  the 
simplest  hand  loom  to  the  most  recent  and  complicated  of  the 
famous  Jacquards.  From  the  recitation  or  lecture  room,  the  scholars 
are  led  into  the  "  shops  "  and  put  at  the  looms.  Nor  are  tl\ey  left 
alone  here.  Trained  professors,  men  who  might  leave  the  school  and 
run  any  weaving  establishment  in  the  Kingdom,  stand  beside  the 
boys,  pull  the  lathe,  thread  the  shuttle,  and  arrange  and  explain  the 
patterns  so  minutely,  skillfully,  and  interestingly  that  only  eager 
listeners  surround  them. 

Since  1852,  Miilheim,  on  the  Rhine,  in  the  midst  of  the  Rhine- 
land  cloth-making  country,  has  had  one  of  the  world's  most  famous 
schools  for  weaving.  Down  to  1870,  with  a  patent  law  for  each 
petty  state,  duchy,  and  province,  invention  had  Very  little  encourage- 
ment in  Germany.     To-day,  it  is  different.     Since  the  reorganization 
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of  the  Empire,  a  great  change  has  come  over  the  face  of  all  things  in 
the  nation.  Nowhere  is  this  change  more  noticeable  than  in  the 
imperial  patent  office,  and  the  motive  for  including  Miilheim's 
school  here  is  to  show  that  the  whole  Empire,  not  any  one  part,  has 
these  schools. 

Nineteen  hundred  "  captains  "  of  weaving  have  gone  out  of  this 
Mulheim  school  into  all  parts  of  Germany,  France,  England,  Russia, 
Austria,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
North  America,  Japan,  etc.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  wonder 
why  it  is  that  New  England's  boss  weavers,  dyers,  bleachers,  design- 
ers, etc.,  come  from  Europe,  as  many  of  them  do  to  this  day. 

Like  the  Chemnitz  school  for  weaving,  the  one  at  Mulheim  trains 
boys  and  men  to  be  directors,  master  workmen,  designers,  fixers,  etc. 
It  also  gives  young  men  who  wish  to  travel  as  buyers  or  sellers 
such  exact  knowledge  of  wares  as  will  make  them  experts. 

THE  CHEMNITZ  KNITTING  SCHOOL. 

This  school  had  its  origin  in  a  desire  to  create  captains  of 
industry  capable  of  competing  with  England's,  and  to  make  Chemnitz 
independent  of  imported  overseers.  The  effort  has.  been  a  complete 
success.  Not  only  are  there  no  more  English  knitters  imported, 
but  they  are  no  longer  needed,  the  Chemnitz  school  furnishing  all 
that  are  wanted. 

The  work  of  the  school,  unlike  the  one  at  Limbach  and  so  many 
other  technical  schools  in  Germany,  is  entirely  practical.  The 
theory  of  knitting  plays  no  part  in  the  school's  regular  programme. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  directors,  however,  to  ask  the  State  to  sup- 
port a  teacher  of  theory.  There  are  fifty-three  scholars  and  two 
teachers.  The  latter  are  men  who  showed  exceptional  skill  and 
ability  in  the  factories,  one  of  them  having  visited  France  and 
England  to  work  in  shops  and  study  machines  in  those  countries. 
The  classes  are  so  "  cut  up  "  that  never  more  than  ten  are  working 
at  one  time,  i.  <?.,  under  obligatory  hours.  The  boys  begin  with  the 
spooling  or  winding  of  the  yarn  and  with  all  kinds  of  hand  and 
treadle  machines,  from  the  oldest  (similar  to  the  one  invented  by 
Lee  in  England)  to  the  most  recent  and  complicated.  Step  by  step, 
from  the  first  machine,  in  historical  succession,  with  analyses  of 
eccentric  and  cam  movements,  the  boys  advance,  guided  at  each 
step  by  professors  who  are  perfectly  familiar  with  what  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know.  The  machines  make  stockings,  jackets  (knit,  like  the 
so-called    Cardigans),    underclothes,  and    gloves.     Next,   the   boys 
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work  on  machines  for  making  the  following  articles,  advancing  to 
higher  work  as  they  become  more  expert:  Hoods,  shawls,  cloths, 
and  stockings  ;  gloves,  bed  and  table  cloths,  or  covers,  portieres, 
curtains,  etc.;  feet  and  legs  of  stockings,  vests  (knit),  waists,  wristers, 
children's  and  ladies' yarn  jackets,  sofa  covers,  etc.;  English  and 
■French  knitting  machines,  especially  the  so-called  round  frames  for 
making  stuff  for  stockings,  underwear,  jackets,  bathing"  clothes, 
traveling  rugs,  cloths,  etc.;  page  frames  for  making  regular  hosiery  ; 
sewing  and  chaining  machines. 

In  one  year,  Chemnitz  sends  to  the  United  States  knit  goods  to 
the  value  of  $12,000,000 — more  than  one-half  of  her  entire  product. 
To-day,  in  spite  of  Nottingham,  she  is  selling  in  England  ;  she  is 
flooding  Russia  and  South  America. 

A  GERMAN  MANUFACTURER'S  METHODS. 

J.  C.  Monaghan,  a  United  States  Consul  in  Germany,  writes  as 
follows  in  No.  167  of  the  Consular  reports  relative  to  the  methods  of 
the  modern  German  manufacturer: 

"  One  of  the  leading  tool  manufacturers  here — Mr.  Reinnecker — 
worked  thirty-five  years  ago  in  a  shop  8  by  10  feet,  assisted  by  one 
boy,  compelled,  as  was  the  custom  near  and  in  Chemnitz  in  those 
times,  to  take  his  goods  from  shop  to  shop  to  sell..  To-day  he  has 
one  of  the  finest  plants  on  earth.  He  sells  to  England,  Russia,  and 
South  America.  He  employs  from  250  to  300  men,  and  runs  all  the 
year  round. 

"  The  architectural  arrangement  of  his  shop  is  the  most  practical 
and  perfect  of  its  kind  I  have  ever  seen.  The  offices  and  drafting 
rooms  run  all  along  the  north  side,  are  elegantly  lighted,  and  are 
splendidly  fitted  up.  Beyond,  to  the  south,  with  angulated  glass 
roofs,  run  the  shops.  Doors  open  out  of  the  offices  and  drafting 
rooms  into  a  long,  well-lighted  corridor,  from  which  one  can  see 
every  part  of  the  large  machinery  hall,  or  combination  of  shops,  and 
watch  the  workers.  In  this  hall,  every  machine,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, is  from  the  United  States.  In  the  engine  house,  is  a  Westing- 
house  100-horse-power  engine,  of  which  Mr.  Reinnecker  speaks  with 
pride.  This  he  holds  in  reserve,  so  great  is  his  reliance  on  its  safety, 
security,  and  power  to  do  good  work.  It  cost  him  a  little  less  than 
$1,500.  Side  by  side  with  it  is  a  100-horse-power  engine  from  the 
Saxon  Machine  Company  of  this  city,  that  cost  more  than  $4,000. 

"  Prior  to  the  seventies,  Mr.  Reinnecker  set  up  as  his  model  a 
Swiss  firm.  Outstripping  this  in  five  years,  he  turned  to  England  to 
find  a  model  in  Manchester.  Before  long,  he  saw  this  firm  sink 
behind  his  ever-widening  horizon  of  sales.  In  1873,  he  went  to  the 
World's  Fair  in  Vienna.  There,  as  he  told  rile,  he. met  the  mechan- 
isms of  Brown  &  Sharp.     It  was  a  revelation.     Henceforth,  these 
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were  his  teachers.  To  outstrip  these  was  the  task  he  laid  out  for 
himself  and  sons.  Three  times  he  asked  the  Rhode  Island  firm  to 
sell  him  their  machine  for  making  gear-cutters  ;  three  times  he  was 
refused.  Learning  that  some  one  in  Dusseldorf  had  designed  and 
made  such  a  machine,  he  journeyed  thither,  saw  it,  bought  it,  set  it  up, 
and  began  to  make  his  own  tools.  About  this  time,  he  bought  from 
Brown  &  Sharp  ten  or  .twelve  machines,  used  some  of  them  for 
models,  and  made  one  hundred  or  more  for  himself.  About  this 
time,  also,  Madgeburg  was  making  great  quantities  of  beet-root  sugar 
and  wanted  cutters.  Still  thinking  of  ways  and  means  to  make  out 
the  secret  of  Brown  &  Sharp's  machine,  he  wrote  to  that  firm  and 
asked  that  his  oldest  boy,  a  young  man  who  had  had  the  very  best 
training  obtainable  in  Germany's  technical  schools,  be  taken  into 
their  shop.  This  was  granted,  the  boy  sailed,  entered  the  shops,  and 
spent  six  months.  What  he  learned,  or  how  much,  I  do  not  know. 
I  only  know  that  a  short  time  afterwards  Reinnecker  &  Sons  had 
invented  a  machine  to  do  not  only  all  that  Brown  &  Sharp's  did,  but 
a  great  deal  more.  This  machine  was  at  the  Chicago  Fair.  To-day, 
the  firm  is  making  cutters,  microscopical  almost  in  smallness,  and 
cutters  for  cutting  teeth  in  the  biggest  of  driving  gears.  Their 
machine  works  automatically,  has  three  shafts  (spindles,  he  called 
them),  and  in  many  ways  looks  like  some  of  Sharp's  machines  that  I 
have  seen.  Their  ambition  is  to  equal  and  then  beat  the  firm  they 
have  been  following  since  1873.  They  boast  of  successful  sales  in 
Germany  and  Russia,  and  claim  that  they  are  Brown  &  Sharp's 
closest  competitors. 

"  This  taking  in  of  German  manufacturers'  sons  is  a  great  mis- 
take, from  the  manufacturers'  point  of  view,  and  one  common  in  the 
United  States.  England,  I  learn,  labors  under  a  similar  delusion — 
that  it  does  no  harm.  I  have  on  my  desk  at  this  moment  drawings 
of  most  intricate  machinery  made  from  memory  by  a  German  drafts- 
man after  he  had  gone  through  several  shops  in  which  he  either  was 
not  allowed  to,  or  did  not  venture  to  take  notes.  Not  till  I  saw 
these  did  I  understand  why  it  is  that  in  German  industrial,  industrial- 
art,  and  technical  schools  more  time  and  attention  is  given  to  draw- 
ing than  to  any  other  branch — very  often  twice  as  much." 


EDUCATION  FOR  MASTER  WORKMEN. 

The  Germans  are  not  content  with  the  training  of  the  youth  who 
intend  to  become  tradesmen,  but  continue  the  education  of  mechan- 
ics after  they  become  journeymen.  Such  schools  are  established  in 
various  parts  of  the  Empire.  In  Chemnitz,  for  instance,  opportunity 
is  given  for  instruction  in  the  following  departments: 

Mill-building.  Characteristic  of  different  systems  of  cutting 
mills  ;  their  return  of  power  expended  ;  fitting  of  oil  mills  with 
special  regard  to  hydraulic  presses  and  pumps  ;  milling  processes  ; 
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the  most  important  of  the  preparatory  and  auxiliary  machines  used 
in  flour  making. 

Waterworks  construction.  Obtaining  and  storing  water ; 
cisterns  ;  improvement  of  springs  ;  sinking  ordinary  and  artesian 
wells  ;  purifying  river  water  ;  water  pipes  ;  reservoirs  ;  character- 
istics of  different  systems  of  pumps  ;  calculation  of  their  capacity 
and  their  necessary  use  in  mechanical  work. 

Machine-tool  building.  Description  and  calculation  of  machine 
tools  for  working  metal  and  wood,  especially  lathes,  boting  and  cut- 
ting machines,  planing  and  grooving  machines,  screw-cutting 
machines  ;  illustration  of  working  of  the  foregoing  ;  tools  ;  carving 
and  edge  tools  ;  use  of  power ;  ascertaining  motion  of  principal 
and  supplementary,  direct  and  transmitted  motion  ;  reference  to 
constructive  forms  and  peculiarities  of  machine  tools  ;  study  of 
details. 

Brewery  mechanics.  General  view  of  preparation  of  beer  from 
grain  ;  materials  used  in  making  beer,  their  qualities  so  far  as 
important  to  the  brewer,  and  the  machines  and  buildings  used  in 
their  preparation  and  preservation  ;  preparation  of  malt  ;  cleaning 
and  sorting  the  grain  ;  soaking  ;  setting  on  the  malt  floor  ;  mechani- 
cal setting  apparatus  ;  malt  kilns  and  their  management  in  preparing 
different  kinds  of  malt  ;  marks  and  qualities  of  a  good  malt;  its 
cleaning  and  preservation  ;  brewing  with  wort  and  the  machinery 
employed  ;  malt  presses,  mash  machines,  clarifying  apparatus  ; 
brewing  pans  and  the  necessary  mason  work  ;  pump  and  piping  ; 
hop  strainers;  hop  presses;  boiling-house  arrangement  ;' cooling 
apparatus. 

Distillery  machines.  Alcohol  and  the  characteristics  most 
important  to  the  understanding  of  the  distilling  processes  ;  general 
view  of  the  manufacture  of  spirits  and  the  materials  used  ;  potatoes 
and  their  characteristics  ;  producing  of  the  mash  machines  for 
washing ;  the  older  machines  for  boiling,  cleaning  and  mashing 
potatoes  ;  description,  working  and  use  of  the  newer  mashing 
apparatus  ;  preparation  of  distilling  malt  and  its  difference  from 
brewing  malt ;  thinning  and  cooling  of  mash  ;  cooling  apparatus  ; 
description  of  fermentation  and  preparation  of  yeast,  and  the  space 
and  apparatus  used  ;  building,  working  and  use  of  the  distillery 
apparatus. 

Paper  manufacture.  Historical  ;  range  of  modern  papers  ;  kinds  ; 
raw  materials  and  auxiliary  materials. 

Half-material   manufacture.     Cutters,  dusters,   boilers,   engines, 
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defibrers,  refiners,  sorters  ;  soda  process  for  production  of  straw 
and  esparto  materials  ;  soda  sulphate  and  sulphite  process  for  wood 
pulp,  with  the  proper  machinery  ;  bleaching  with  chlorine  gas  and 
chloride  of  lime  ;  the  proper  machines  and  fittings  ;  whole-material 
manufacture  ;  engines,  refiners,  crushing  mills,  new  German 
apparatus  ^ circular  stamp  work);  mixing,  sizing  and  dyeing; 
engine  mixing  ;  application  of  colors  ;  hand  paper  machines  ;  air 
drying  ;  long-sieve  and  round-sieve  paper  machines  ;  dampening, 
glazing,  cutting  and  rolling  with  the  proper  machinery  ;  sorting, 
numbering  and  packing;  packing  presses. 

Fire  extinguishing.  Natural  and  artificial  extinguishing  agents  ; 
water  presses  and  hydrants  ;  the  outfit,  wagon,  pails,  hose,  engines 
and  their  auxiliaries,  ladders,  etc. ;  demolishing  tools  ;  the  service  ; 
giving  the  alarm  ;  lighting  ;  tactics  for  large,  medium  and  small 
fires  ;  rescue  apparatus  ;'  rescue  bags,  life-saving  nets,  lines,  etc. 

General  electro-technique,  exclusive  of  telegraph.  Brief  review 
of  instruction  in  electricity  and  magnetism  ;  fittings,  manner  of 
working,  use  and  trial  of  dynamo- electric  machines  ;  electric  light- 
ing and  transmission  of  power  ;  accumulators. 

Spinning.  Peculiarities  of  the  different  spun  fibers  and  the  con- 
sequent variations  in  the  preparative  and  spinning  process  ;  indi- 
vidual machines,  considering  the  principal  points  of  the  less  easily 
understood  mechanism  ;  calculation  of  loss  of  power  and  capacity 
(using  gauge  bar)  ;  elementary  theory  of  the  flier. 

Weaving.  Classification  of  woven  goods  ;  the  simple  hand  loom 
and  its  parts  ;  the  beginning  and  finishing  process  ;  coupers,  dobby 
or  treadle  machines  ;  Jacquard  machines  ;  figuring  and  lancing ; 
double-woven  goods,  velvet,  chenille,  preparation  for  weaving, 
spooling,  shearing,  dressing,  the  mark,  etc.;  mechanical  preparation 
with  the  necessary  machinery ;  mechanical  looms,  arrangement, 
frames,  motive  mechanism,  the  mechanism  for  weaving  of  presses, 
guards  and  harness,  safety  appliances  ;  ketten  and  cloth  beam 
regulation  ;  treadle  machines  ;  drop-box  lathes. 

Mechanics  of  finishing  processes.  Description  of  the  apparatus 
and  machinery  necessary  in  the  dyeing  and  finishing  process  in 
weaving,  especially  washing,  drying,  ringing,  strengthening,  steam- 
ing, sprinkling,  smoothing  and- polishing,  fulling,  roughing,  shear- 
ing, etc.,  in  different  kinds  of  weaving. 

Hosiery-knitting.  Hand  knitting,  meshing  of  plain  goods, 
necessary  tools  ;  kinds  of  hand  frames  ;  frame  numbers  and  yarn 
numbers  ;  meshing  of  plain  and  ribbed  goods  in  hand  frames  ;  knit 
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goods  varieties  (plain  and  ribbed)  ;  mechanical  knitting  (plain 
knitters,  round  and  flat)  ;  rib  knitters  ;  knitting  machines  ;  shaping 
and  finishing  knit  goods. 

IN  SWITZERLAND. 

On  June  27,  1884,  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  federal  con- 
gress of  Switzerland  granting  subsidies,  under  certain  conditions,  to 
all  institutions  for  professional  and  industrial  education  that  desired 
to  accept  such  aid.  It  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  new,  and  the 
development  of  existing  institutions,  and  has  given  a  great  impetus 
to  industrial  education  throughout  the  country.  Since  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution  the  number  of  trade  schools  has  been  nearly 
doubled,  and  other  industrial  institutions,  such  as  drawing  schools, 
workingmen's  evening  schools,  industrial  art  schools,  etc.,  have 
greatly  increased  in  number  and  efficiency.  The  following  is  a 
translation  from  the  text  of  the  resolution  : 

Article  i.  For  the  purpose  of  advancing  professional  and 
industrial  education  the  confederation  will  grant  subsidies  out  of  its 
treasury  to  any  institutions  that  are  or  will  be  established  for  such 
objects.  When  any  of  these  institutions  have  other  objects  aside 
from  professional  and  industrial  education,  as,  for  instance,  general 
education,  the  federal  contribution  will  be  made  only  for  the  former 
branch.  '  -  ■ 

Art.  2.  The  following  are  regarded  as  institutions  for  industrial 
and  professional  education  : 

The  workingmen's  schools,  the  schools  for 'professional' improve- 
ment and  industrial  drawing  schools,  even  if  these  are  in  connection 
with  the  public  schools,  the  higher  industrial  and  professional 
schools,  the  art  schools,  the  trade  schools,  collections  of  patterns, 
models  and  other  materials  for  technical  instruction  and  professional 
and  industrial  museums. 

The  schools,  which  are  aided  by  the  government  under  the 
above  resolution,  numbered  124  in  1890,  and  the  total  amount  of 
the  subsidy  voted  for  their  assistance  was  $258,132.  This  gives  an 
idea  of  the  value  put  upon  technical  education  in  the  little  republic 
of  Switzerland.  The  institutions  entitled  to  federal  subsidies  are 
divided  into  three  classes  by  the  department  of  commerce  and  agri- 
culture :  Trade  schools  (including  schools  for  watchmaking  and 
weaving,  workshops  for  apprentices,  pattern  and  model  collections, 
etc.)  ;  industrial  art  institutions  (schools  and  collections)  ;  working- 
men's  schools,  drawing  schools  and  schools  for  professional 
improvement.  As  might  be  expected,  watchmaking  schools  pre- 
dominate amonor  the  trade  schools. 
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THE    SCHOOL    AT    LOCLE. 

This  institution  illustrates  the  methods  and  results  arrived  at  in 
one  of  these  primary  institutions  for  mechanical  training.  It  was 
founded  in  1868,  and  is  a  municipal  institution.  Its  object  is  "to 
offer  to  young  men  who  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  the  watch- 
making industry,  and  also  to  working  men  who  wish  to  complete 
their  education,  the  means  of  making  an  apprenticeship  thorough, 
and  of  acquiring  such  knowledge  as  they  may  have  to  utilize." 

The  course  of  study  of  the  division  for  watchmaking  comprises 
the  manufacture  of  the  various  kinds  of  watches  and  all  other  work 
relating  to  the  profession,  also  theoretical  instruction  ;  it  covers 
three  years.  The  practical  work  includes,  successively,  the  manu- 
facture of  tools  used  in  watchmaking,  the  rough  work  without  the 
barrel  or  spring  box,  the  rough  work  with  the  barrel,  the  mechan- 
isms for  winding,  the  wheel  work,  cylinder  escapements,  anchor 
escapements,  adjusting  and  regulating.  The  work  done  includes 
key  and  stem-winders  of  various  kinds,  repeaters,  watches  indicat- 
ing dates  and  phases  of  the  moon,  chronometers  and  other  com- 
plicated pieces.  The  theoretical  work  comprises  :  First  year- 
algebra,  elementary  geometry, .  descriptive  geometry,  metallurgy, 
technical  drawing  and  theory  of  watchmaking ;  second  year — 
algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  industrial  mechanics,  technical 
drawing  and  theory  of  watchmaking  ;  third  year — algebra,  general 
mechanics,  physics,  electrotechnics,  technical  drawing  and  theory  of 
watchmaking. 

The  course  of  study  of  the  division  for  mechanics  comprises  the 
manufacture  of  the  various  tools  and  machinery  used  in  the  watch- 
making industry,  and  also  other  fine  apparatus.  The  theoretical 
instruction  is  the  same  as  in  the  division  for  watchmaking.  This 
course  comprises  also  three  years.  The  practical  work  done 
includes,  among  other  things,  all  kinds  of  smaller  tools,  steel  rules 
and  squares,  compasses,  tools  for  cutting  and  boring,  screw  gauges, 
various  tools  used  in  turning,  measuring  instruments,  anvils  for 
watchmakers,  piercing  and  grooving  machines,  lathes,  machines  for 
cutting  wheels,  for  stamping  and  for  polishing,  etc.;  also  repairing 
all  kinds  of  watchmaking  tools  and  machinery. 

The  school  is  in  session  every  day  except  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
days. There  is  no  vacation.  The  work  continues  from  7  a.  m.  in 
summer  and  8  a.  m.  in  winter  until  7  p.  m.,  with  an  intermission  of 
one  and  one-half  hours  at  noon   for  dinner.     About  nine  hours  per 
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week  are  devoted  to  theoretical  instruction.      All  the  other  time  is 
spent  in  the  performance  of  practical  work. 

WIPKINGEN    SCHOOL    OF    SILK    WEAVING. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1881.  It  is  owned  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  Silk  Manufacturers  of  Zurich  and  vicinity.  Its  object  is  to 
perfect  young  men  in  the  higher  branches  of  work  of  the  silk  weav- 
ing industry,  such  as  mill  superintending,  and  work  in  the  designing, 
arranging,  and  finishing  departments.  It  is  also  intended  for  the 
education  of  manufacturers  and  dealers  of  silk  textiles. 
The  course  of  study  covers  two  years  as. follows  : 
First  year.  Plain  weaving.  Practical  work  :  Hand  weaving — 
winding,  warping,  drawing-in,  piecing,  preparing  looms,  card  making, 
spooling,  harness  mounting,  weaving  on  the  Zurich  and  Lyons 
looms,  velvet,  gauze,  and  ribbon  looms,  with  the  hand  and  fly 
shuttle,  shaft  machine,  etc.,  manufacturing  taffetas,  serges,  satins, 
armures,  velvets,  plushes,  gauzes,  pekins,  bayaderes,  and  checked 
goods  ;  power  loom  weaving — building,  fitting,  adjusting,  and  taking 
apart  power  looms,  winding,  warping,  and  spooling,  preparing, 
arranging  cards,  etc.,  weaving  on  the  power  looms,  plain  and  treadle 
work,  etc.,  manufacturing  taffetas  (pupils  may  also  begin  on  the 
Jacquard  loom),  simple  and  combined  treadle  work,  etc.  Theoreti- 
cal work  :  Lectures — historical  development  of  the  silk  industry 
and  its  present  condition  in  the  different  countries,  silk  culture, 
spinning,  twisting,  grading  of  fineness,  drying  of  raw  silks,  proper- 
ties, classification,  and  means  of  dyeing  silks  (the  school  possesses 
contrivances  for  illustrating  the  methods  of  spinning  and  weaving 
silks),  on  preparing  silk  and  half  silk  tissues  ;  instructions  in  draw- 
ing-in and  piecing,  the  weaving,  finishing,  and  uses  of  silk  textiles, 
such  as  taffetas,  serges,  satins,  armures,  bayaderes,  pekins,  and 
carreaux,  velvets,  plushes,  and  gauzes,  mill  bookkeeping  and  calcu- 
lating ;  theory  of  hand  loom  weaving — description  and  explanation 
of  the  various  looms,  utensils,  and  work  connected  with  hand  loom 
weaving  and  preparation  of  plans  and  drawings  of  the  same  ;  theory 
of  power  loom  weaving — description  and  explanation  of  the  various 
looms,  auxiliary  machines  and  contrivances  connected  with  shaft 
loom  weaving,  and  preparation  of  the  necessary  drawings,  instruc- 
tion in  mechanics,  the  parts  of  weaving  machinery,  and  technical 
drawing ;  free-hand  and  pattern  drawing — instructions  in  drawing 
from  copy  and  in  designing  striped  and  checked  patterns,  science  of 
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colors  (this  part  is  intended  to  educate  the  taste  for  form  and  color ; 
such  pupils  as  intend  to.  become  pattern  designers  may  increase  the 
time  spent  in  this  work  by  dispensing  with  some  other  branches). 

Second  year.  Jacquard  weaving.  Practical  work  :  Hand 
loom  weaving — preparatory  work  for  weaving,  card  cutting  and 
binding,  weaving  on  Jacquard  looms  with  single  harness  and  with 
lift  shafts,  with  lowering  healds,  with  damask  appliances,  looms  for 
fancy  weaving,  etc.,  manufacturing  liseres,  lances,  broches,  mexi- 
caines,  damasks,  marquises,  matelasses,  and  figured  velvets  ;  power 
loom  weaving — preparatory  work  as  above,  weaving  with  single 
harness  and  with  lift  shafts  on  the  various  looms  for  manufacturing 
liseres,  lances,  damasses,  figured  gauzes,  and  smooth  double  backed 
velvets.  Theoretical  work  :  Lectures — on  the  origin  of  the  raw 
silks,  the  properties,  and  the  most  judicious  employment  of  the 
same  in  manufacturing,  on  floss  silk,  cotton,  and  wool,  their  manip- 
ulation, numbering,  and  their  employment  in  mixing  with  silk,  on 
establishing  and  managing  a  silk  manufactory  ;  instructions  in  pre- 
paratory work,  in  designing  patterns  for  liseres,  lances,  broches, 
mexicaines,  damasses,  marquises,  matelasses,  damasks,  brocatels, 
lampas,  figured  velvets,  and  gauzes,  in  the  mathemetics  of  Jacquard 
weaving  ;  theory  of  hand  loom  weaving: — explanations  of  the  work 
incidental  to  Jacquard  hand  loom  weaving,  preparatory  work, 
transferring  designs,  card  cutting  and  binding,  the  various  contriv- 
ances, tools,  and  machines  used  in  this  work,  and  the  preparation  of 
the  necessary  drawings  ;  theory  of  power  loom  weaving — descrip- 
tion and  explanation  of  the  uses  of  the  various  kinds  of  power 
looms  and  auxiliary  machines  for  Jacquard  weaving,  the  preparation 
of  cards,  executing  the  necessary  drawings,  instructions  in  draught- 
ing machinery ;  free-hand  and  pattern  drawing — instructions  in 
drawing  from  copy  and  from  textiles,  designing  figured  patterns  for 
cravats  and  dress  goods,  styles  of  ornamentation  (pupils  desiring  to 
become  designers  of  Jacquard  patterns  can  arrange  to  devote  more 
time  to  drawing  than  others).  Annual  excursions  are  made  to 
establishments  where  silk  is  manufactured,  such  as  factories  for 
twisting  thread,  dye-works,  weaving  mills,  dressing  and  finishing 
rooms,  silk  drying  works,  machine  shops,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  pupils  an  idea  of  the  more  practical  work. 

In  order  to  give  pupils  the  best  opportunities  possible  for  pur- 
suing their  studies  an  extensive  library  of  technical  works  and  a 
rich  collection  of  old  textiles  have  been  bought  for  the  school. 
These  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  pupils  every  Saturday  afternoon. 
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The  school  possesses  all  necessary  machinery  and  appliances,  which 
are  replaced  or  supplemented  from  time  to  time  by  the  latest 
improvements.  At  present  the  school  possesses  24  hand  looms,  of 
which  9  are  Jacquards,  and  18  power  looms,  of  which  6  are  Jacquards. 

HOUSEKEEPING    SCHOOLS. 

There  are  several  of  these  schools  in  Switzerland  and  the  one  at 
Buchs  can  be  taken  as  an  example  of  what  is  attempted  in  them. 
The  object  of  this  school  is  to  give  to  young  ladies  leaving  school  a 
good  theoretical  and  practical  training  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
duties  of  a  housewife.  Pupils  are  generally  the  daughters  of  the 
middle  or  wealthier  classes. 

The  term  is  for  three  months  and  comprises  the  following 
courses  : 

Theoretical  instruction.  Science  of  cooking — instruction  con- 
cerning the  most  important  nutritive  substances  in  food  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  latter  accordingly,  preparation  of  meals  for  the 
sick  and  for  the  healthy,  preserving  fruit  and  vegetables,-  methods 
of  heating,  suitable  cooking  utensils,  fuel,  etc.;  science  of  nourish- 
ment— instruction  concerning  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
human  body,  its  functions,  its  chemical  changes,  nutritive  process, 
etc.;  hygiene — instruction  regarding  the  care  of  the  body,  the 
sustenance,  clothing,  habitation,  air  and  ventilation  ;  washing  and 
cleaning — instruction  regarding  the  care  of  articles  during  the 
process  of  washing,  washing  linens  and  other  articles  of  wearing 
apparel,  especially  as  to  the  application  of  washing  appliances  and 
chemicals,  etc.;  bookkeeping— instruction  in  keeping  simple  practi- 
cal household  accounts  ;  science  of  housekeeping  in  general  ; 
lectures  on  the  moral-religious  duties  of  a  housewife. 

Practical  instruction.  The  preparation  of  meals  for  a  good 
home  table — this  includes  at  present  31  varieties  of  soup,  19  ways 
of  preparing  beef,  25  of  veal,  9  of  pork,  4  of  mutton,  n  of  mixed 
meats,  4  of  fish,  15  of  poultry,  12  of  game,  16  kinds  of  sauces,  37 
ways  of  preparing  green  vegetables,  35  varieties  of  egg,  milk,  and 
farinaceous  foods,  17  ways  of  serving  omelets  and  eggs,  n  kinds  of 
pastry,  n  of  warm  puddings,  13  of  cold  puddings,  7  kinds  of  pud- 
ding sauces,  10  of  creams,  7  kinds  of  stewed  fruits,  4  kinds  of 
dough,  28  varieties  of  cakes  and  tarts,  18  of  small  cookies,  7  of 
dumplings,  and  9  of  patties.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  the  pupils 
ample  opportunity  in  the  cooking  of  these  articles. orders  for  cakes, 
meats,    etc.,    are   taken    from    outsiders    for   dinners,    parties,   etc.. 
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A  book  of  recipes  is  published  by  the  matron,  covering  all  the 
dishes  prepared  at  the  school.  This  is  sold  only  to  pupils  to  be 
used  as  a  memorandum  of  the  cooking  learned  at  the  school.  The 
practical  instruction  also  includes  regular  and  proper  arrangement 
of  the  dining  room,  the  kitchen,  the  dining  table,  as  well  as  the 
manner  of  serving  ;  practical  points  for  buying  food  ;  instruction  in 
washing,  wringing,  and  ironing  linens  ;  cleaning  the  bedrooms,  sit- 
ting rooms,  cellars,  and  in  fact  the  whole  house  ;  instruction  in  the 
making  of  bed  and  table  linens,  garments,  taking  measurements, 
drawing  patterns,  cutting  and  fitting  ladies'  dresses,  which  are 
optional. 

IN  ITALY. 

Italy  is  beginning  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  international 
movement  in  favor  of  manual  training  and  technical  education. 
Though  handicapped  by  peculiar  difficulties  in  entering  upon  the 
work  of  reconstructing  her  school  system,  she  has  bravely  made  an 
effort  in  this  direction  ;  and  will  doubtless  succeed  at  last  in  so 
readjusting  the  relations  of  her  educational  establishments  as  to 
bring  them  into  closer  harmony  with  the  conditions  of  modern 
commercial  life  and  business  enterprise. 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  chamber  of  deputies  (of  the  Italian 
parliament)  during  the  session  of  i889-'9o,  under  the  joint  authority 
of  the  minister  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce,  and  the 
minister  of  public  instruction,  which  provided  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  school  system  of  Italy,  and  the  gradual  evolution  of  art  and 
trade  schools,  and  of  special  schools  for  the  promotion  of  industry 
and  commerce. 

On  presenting  this  bill  the  two  above  named  officers  addressed 
to  the  chamber-of  deputies  a  clear  and  logical  memorial  in  support 
of  the  measure.  They  urged  that  the  bill  "  does  not  create  a  new 
type  of  school,  but  determines  the  legal  status  of  existing  types." 
Thev  advocated  a  reform  in  school  management,  however,  as 
entirely  feasible  without  doing  violence  to  established  methods. 

"The  technical  school,"  said  they,  "has  two  functions— one  is 
to  give  the  general  culture  necessary  for  admission  to  the  technical 
institute,  the  other  is  to  give  'the  special  training  that  is  an  end  in 
itself.  ************ 
The  character  of  this  special  training  should  depend  upon  the 
particular  enterprises  carried  on  in  the  respective  localities,  whether 
art,  industry,  or  commerce  predominates." 
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In  Italy,  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  i886-'87,  there  were  419 
technical  schools,  and  74  institutes  of  secondary  technical  instruc- 
tion. In  the  technical  schools  there  were  28,140  pupils  in  regular 
standing  as  to  membership,  and  628  auditors,  or  pupils  attending 
certain  classes,  but  not  enrolled  as  full  time  students.  The  techni- 
cal institutes,  which  are  of  a  higher  grade  than  the  technical  schools, 
had  at  that  date  6,231  students  and  410  auditors. 

In  proportion  to  the  population  there  is  in  Italy  one  technical 
school  to  every  67,923  of  the  inhabitants  and  one  technical  institute 
to  every  384,589  of  the  inhabitants,  or  57,727  inhabitants  for  each 
technical  institution  of  higher  and  lower  grade.  There  are  12.08 
technical  students  in  these  schools  to  every  10,000  of  the  population. 
The  number  of  technical  schools  in  Italy  increased  by  more  than 
one  hundred  from  1880  to  1887.  In  the  year  1880  there  were  314, 
while  in  1887  there  were,  as  above  stated,  419.  Within  the  same 
period  the  number  of  pupils  increased  from  22,120  to  28,140. 

Some  of  these  technical  institutes  are  said  to  have  given  a  strong 
impulse  to  local  industries.  Thus  the  British  commissioners  report 
that  the  directors  of  the  silk  dyeing  establishment  at  Como  spoke  in 
high  praise  of  the  influence  of  the  technical  school  of  Como.  It  had 
materially  and  beneficially  affected  the  silk  industry  by  greatly 
increasing  the  knowledge  both  of  masters  and  foremen.  A  higher 
culture  in  designing  had  led  to  more  variety,  more  enterprise,  and 
increased  trade.  A  few  years  ago  scarcely  anything  but  the  weav- 
ing of  plain  silks  was  attempted  ;  now  there  is  a  growing  .fancy 
trade,  the  influence  of  which  is  felt  in  a  marked  degree  at  these 
works,  by  the  greater  demand  for  varied  and  delicate  colors  in  the 
dyeing. 

IN  THE  SCANDINAVIAN  COUNTRIES. 

Trade  schools  have  not,  as  yet,  attained  great  'importance  in 
Scandinavian  countries.  Outside  the  trade  departments  of  some  of 
the  technical  schools  but  few  exist,  and  these  are  still  in  their 
infancy.  Among  artisans  there  is  a  strong  opposition  to  the 
ordinary  trade  school  ;  but  the  general  opinion  among  educators 
and  others  favors  them,  and  almost  every  employer  finds  youths 
who  have  graduated  from  trade  schools  superior  both  as  artisans 
and  as  men.  The  most  important  trade  schools  are  those  for 
weaving  in  Sweden  ;  schools  for  wood  carvers  and  one  for  mechan- 
ics in  Norway  ;  and  schools  for  shoemakers  and  watchmakers  in 
Denmark.  A  number  of  new  schools  are  spoken  of,  and  some  are 
soon  to  be  opened. 
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Of  much  greater  importance,  as  yet,  than  the  trade  schools  in 
the  industrial  life  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  are  the  technical 
schools,  of  which  (not  including  technological  institutes)  Norway- 
has  fourteen,  Sweden  thirty-four,  and  Denmark  eighty-two.  All  of 
these  schools  receive  support  from  the  governments  of  their 
respective  countries.  They  are  for  the  greater  part  evening  schools, 
and  have  as  their  chief  object  the  technical  education  of  artisans, 
though  a  few  of  them  offer  facilities  for  general  academic  studies. 
A  few  have  trade  departments,  but  most  of  them  are  content  to 
give  theoretical  instruction  in  the  trades,  leaving  it  to  the  pupils  to 
obtain  manual  skill  in  the  shops.  The  greatest  attention  is  paid  to 
drawing  of  all  kinds,  especially  trade  and  mechanical  drawing. 
The  great  majority  of  the  pupils  of  these  technical  schools  are 
working  already  at  some  trade.  Employers  are  obliged  sometimes 
to  send  the  youths  who  work  for  them  to  these  schools  ;  others  are 
glad  to  pay  their  fees,  and  encourage  all  to  attend. 

It  was  observed  that  nearly  every  foreman  of  a  shop  was  a 
graduate  of  some  technical  school.  Some  idea  of  the  importance 
given  these  schools  in  Scandinavian  countries  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  in  Denmark  alone,  with  its  2,500,000  inhabitants, 
about  10,000  pupils  attend  technical  schools  every  yean 

Next  in  importance  to  the  technical  schools  are,  in  Norway  and 
Denmark,  the  so-called  schools  of  home  industry,  their  task  being 
the  revival  of  home  industry  among  the  country  population  by 
teaching  the  men  to  do  such  carpenter  and  blacksmith  work  as  may 
be  useful  to  the  farmer,  and  the  women,  weaving,  spinning,  etc.,  and 
also  different  kinds  of  ornamental  work  for  those  who  desire  it. 
These  schools  are  regarded  as  productive  of  great  economic  results, 
in  many  cases  enabling  country  laborers  to  double  their  income 
during  the  winter  months.  In  Denmark  no  less  than  500  schools  of 
home  industry  exist,  generally  in  connection  with  other  schools,  and 
are  supported  by  400  societies  for  the  promotion  of  home  industry, 
and  in  part  by  the  government. 

In  Sweden  few  schools  of  this  kind  exist,  as  home  industry  has 
always  flourished  in  that  country,  and  skill  in  all  kinds  of  manual 
work  has  been  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation. 

The  technical  school  at  Stockholm  has  for  its  aim  to  give  a  clear 
and  practical  training  in  the  knowledge  which  is  requisite  for  an 
intelligent  and  accurate  execution  of  industrial  work  and  by  this 
means  to  further  Swedish  handicrafts  and  the  development  and 
improvement  of  art  industry.     The  departments  are  five  in  number  : 
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i.  The  technical  evening  and  Sunday  school,  intended  for 
young  pupils  and  men,  more  particularly  those  who  are  already 
engaged  in  factories  and  handicrafts.  The  pupils  are  free  in  their 
choice  of  subjects,  and  the  scheme  of  study  is  so  arranged  that  the 
students  have  a  selection  from  eighteen  branches  of  industrial 
education. 

2.  The  technical  school  for  women,  which  endeavors  to  "impart 
to  women  that  artistic  insight  and  skill  that  will  enable  them  to 
secure  profitable  technical  employment.  The  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion are  nine  in  number  and  are  at  the  student's  choice. 

3.  The  higher  art  industrial  school  has  both  men  and  women 
students,  and  the  three  years'  course  of  instruction  demands  the 
whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  school  day  during  the  term.  In  the 
first  section  of  this  school  is  taught  pattern-drawing  ;  in  the  second, 
decorative  painting,  lacquer  work,  etc.;  in  the  third,  modeling, 
ornamenting,  etc.;  in  the  fourth,  wood-carving,  chasing,  engraving, 
and  work  in  the  finer  metals  ;  and  in  the  fifth  section  are  trained 
the  future  teachers  of  drawing,  modeling,  and  handwriting  in  the 
schools  for  secondary  instruction,  technical  elementary  schools,  and 
normal  colleges  for  teachers. 

4.  The  school  of  building,  with  a  course  of  three  full  years  and 
an  obligatory  scheme  of  instruction,  gives  a  training  .in  the  knowl- 
edge requisite  for  the  strict  accuracy  demanded  in  the  preparation 
of  building  plans. 

5.  The  school  for  machine  work  gives  that  instruction  required 
for  the  extremely  accurate  knowledge  demanded  by  mechanical 
technical  work  and  (as  does  the  previous  department)  receives 
pupils  who  are  above  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  first  section  is  for 
the  training  of  chief  engineers,  machinists,  and  draftsmen  in 
mechanical  workshops  ;  in  the  second  foremen  of  mills  receive 
instruction  ;  the  third  deals  with  assistant  engineers  and  machinists, 
workers  of  metal  plate  for  steam  boilers,  smiths,  makers  of  mechani- 
cal instruments,  makers  of  clocks  and  watches,  etc.;  in  the  fourth 
shipbuilders  receive  their  training  ;  the  fifth  gives  instruction  to 
metal-plate  workers  for  house,  bridge,  and  railway  construction  and 
to  constructors  of  water  and  gas  systems,  etc.;  the  sixth  gives 
instructions  to  founders  ;  and  the  seventh  is  for  the  training  of 
electro-machinists.  Besides  these  ordinary  departments,  there  is  an 
additional  school  giving  daily  instruction  in  professional  and 
decorative  painting. 

The  number  of  teachers  and  pupils  at  the  technical  schools  during 
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the  spring  term  of   1892  and  the  amount  of  Government  and  com- 
munal grants  in  the  same  year  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Schools. 


Technical  High  School,  Stockholm 

Chalmer's  Technical  Institute,  Gothenberg 

Technical  School,  Stockholm 

Four  technical  elementary  schools 

Technical  school  at  Eskilstuna 

Twenty-nine  technical  professional  schools 

Total , 


GRANTS  FOR  1892. 


$39,316 
10,666 
25,212 
25,406 
3,216 
9,326 


$113,142 


$2,010 
134 
402 

17,500 


$20,046 


Men. 


272 
212 
981 
240 
155 
2,915 


4,775 


4 
851 


26 
13 
70 
38 
11 
210 


1,306   368 


Besides  the  above-mentioned  grants,  the  schools  disposed  of 
donated  funds  as  follows:  Technical  High  School,  $33,500  ;  Chal- 
mer's Technical  Institute,  $93,800  ;  technical  school  at  Stockholm, 
$16,884;  technical  school  at  Eskilstuna,  $7,370. 

In  Norway  there  are  technical  schools  at  Christiania,  Trondhjem, 
and  Bergen,  established  upon  the  same  principles  as  the  technical 
schools  in  Sweden,  which  are  supported  partly  by  the  Government 
and  partly  by  the  communities. 

IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
England  has  been  more  conservative  in  establishing  trade  or 
technical  schools  with  Governmental  aid  than  Germany  or  France. 
Commencing  about  the  year  1882,  however,  what  has  been  termed  a 
technical  education  scare  swept  over  England,  owing  to  the  fear  that 
Germany  was  competing  with  increasing  success  for  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  world.  This  advantage  was  believed  to  be  due  to  her  system 
of  technical  instruction.  As  a  result  of  this  apprehension  concern- 
ing trade  a  great  deal  of  attention  was  given  to  the  subject  during 
succeeding  years.  A  royal  commission  was  appointed  by  parliament 
to  inquire  into  the  various  technical  and  'trade  schools  on  the  con- 
tinent with  a  special  view  of  reporting  upon  the  effect  the  instruction 
given  in  these  schools  had  upon  the  industries  of  the  various  coun- 
tries in  which  they  were  situated. 
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While  entertaining  serious  doubts  as  to  the  apprenticeship  schools 
the  commission,  nevertheless,  strongly  favored  the  introduction  of 
technical  instruction  into  the  elementary  schools,  and  also  the  forma-' 
tion,  in  all  industrial  centres,  of  classes  for  affording  instruction  to 
artisans  in  the  evening.  Other  recommendations  were  made  with 
reference  to  scholarships,  agricultural  schools,  etc. 

Slowly  but  yet  surely  the  movement  spread  throughout  the 
country,  and  to-day  is  given  effect  to  in  various  ways  by  many  insti- 
tutions throughout  the  provinces.  An  additional  impulse  has 
recently  been  given  to  the  movement  by  the  passage  of  the  technical 
instruction  acts  of  1889  and  1890.  During  the  past  year  an  especially 
large  number  of  schools  have  been  opened. 

LEGISLATION  ON  TIJE  SUBJECT. 

Under  the  technical  instruction  act  of  1889  a  new  and  powerful 
impulse  was  given  to  educational  progress.  By  this  act  it  is  provided 
that  "a  local  authority  may  from  time  to  time  out  of  the  local  rate 
supply  or  aid  the  supply  of  technical  or  manual  instruction,  to  such 
extent  and  on  such  terms  as  the  authority  think  expedient,  subject 
to  the  following  restrictions,"  etc. 

This  confers,  it  would  seem,  sufficient  discretionary  power  upon 
local  authorities  in  appropriating  the  local  taxes  to  the  use  of.  tech- 
nical schools ;  but  this  provision  is  permissive,  not  mandatory. 
Local  school  boards  have  in  many  instances,  however,  promptly 
availed  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  this  act ;  and  on  October  1, 
1890,  thirty  districts  were  reported  as  utilizing  the- technical  instruc- 
tion act  of  1889.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  amount  which  the 
counties  in  England  and  Wales  will  receive  from  the  beer  and  spirits 
duties  in  aid  of  local  taxation  for  educational  purposes  will  aggregate 
£743,200  ($3,616,782.80). 

In  this  act  there  is  no  ambiguity  as  to  what  the  term  technical 
means.     Section  8  reads: 

The  expression  "  technical  instruction  "  shall  mean  instruction  in 
the  principles  of  science  and  art  applicable  to  industries,  and  in  the 
application  of  special  branches  of  science  and  art  to  specific  indus- 
tries or  employments.  It  shall  not  include  teaching  the  practice  of 
any  trade  or  industry  or  employment.     *     *     * 

The  expression  "manual  instruction"  shall  mean  instruction  in 
the  use  of  tools,  processes  of  agriculture,  and  modelling  in  clay, 
wood,  or  other  material. 

It  is  clearly  apparent  that  aid  is  not  extended  by  this  act  to  trade 
schools,  but  that  what  with  us   is  commonly  called   manual  training 
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has  been  recognized  as  a  legitimate  branch  of  instruction  by  the 
British  parliament,  and,  as  such,  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  new 
provisions.  Under  what  is  known  as  the  local  taxation  act  of  1890, 
supplementary  provisions  are  made  for  facilitating  technical  instruc- 
tion ;  and  soon  in  every  county  and  district  this  important  educa- 
tional reform  will  have  made  substantial  progress. 

In  this  connection  we  may  properly  transcribe  the  principal  rules 
and  regulations  under  which  aid  to  science  schools  and  art  and 
technical  schools  in  Great  Britain  is  administered  in  accordance 
with  the  technical  instruction  act  of  1889. 

In  the  Science  and  Art  Directory  of  1890  the  following  rules  are 
given  as  governing  the  administration  of  this  aid  : 

LIX.  A  fixed  sum  each  year  will  be  allocated  for  grants  in  aid 
of  technical  instruction  given  under  the  technical  instruction  act, 
1889,  or  under  the  technical  schools  (Scotland)  act,  1887. 

LX.  The  sum  so  allocated  for  the  financial  year  i89i-'92  will  be 
£5,000  ($24,332.50). 

LXI.  The  grant  in  aid  will  not  necessarily  be  equal  to,  and  in  no 
case  will  it  exceed,  the  amount  contributed  by  the  local  authority 
out  of  the  rates. 

The  conditions  governing  the  allowance  of  grants  for  manual 
instruction  in  elementary  schools  and  in  organized  science  schools 
are  mainly  these  : 

3.  The  instruction  must  be  (a)  in  the  use  of  the  ordinary  tools 
used  in  handicrafts  in  wood  and  iron  ;  (b)  given  out  of  school 
hours  in  a  properly  fitted  workshop  ;  and  {c)  connected  with  the 
instruction  in  drawing — that  is  to  say,  the  work  must  be  from  draw- 
ings to  scale  previously  made  by  the  scholars. 

******* 

6.  If  it  appears  that  the  school  is  properly  provided  with  a  plant 
for  instruction,  and  that  the  teaching  is  fairly  good,  a  grant  of  6s. 
($1.46),  or,  if  excellent,  of  js.  ($1.70)  will  be  made  for  every  scholar 
instructed,  provided  (a)  that  he  has  passed  the  fourth  standard  ;  (b) 
±at  he  has  received  manual  instruction  for  at  least  two  hours  a 
week  for  twenty-two  weeks  during  the  school  year ;  (c)  that  a 
special  register  of  attendance  is  kept  ;  and  (a)  that  each  scholar  on 
whom  payment  is  claimed  is  a  scholar  of  the  day  school  and  has 
attended  with  reasonable  regularity.  The  grant  may  be  reduced  or 
wholly  withheld  at  the  discretion  of  the  department,  if  it  appears 
that  the  plant  is  insufficient  or  that  the  instruction  is  not  good. 
******* 

8.  If  the  instruction  for  which  the  grant  is  made  be  for  a  period 
other  than  a  year,  the  grant  will  be  increased  or  diminished  by  one- 
twelfth  for  each  month  more  or  less  than  a  year. 
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The  charity  commissioners  were  created  by  act  of  parliament  in 
1853  to  superintend  the  administration  of  charitable  and  educa- 
tional endowments  all  over  Great  Britain.  In  1853  Prof.  James' 
Bryce  carried  through  Parliament  an  act  providing  for  the  consoli- 
dation of  all  the  old  parochial  charities  in  London  (the  objects  of 
many  of  which  had  totally  ceased  to  exist),  and  the  application  of 
the  income  to  the  welfare  of  the  poorer  classes  throughout  the 
metropolis,  under  the  management  of  the  charity  commissioners,  by 
means  of  facilities  for  industrial  and  technical  teaching,  the  support 
of  museums  and  libraries,  the  creation  of  recreation  grounds,  the 
establishment  or  aid  of  hospitals,  asylums  and  similar  provident 
institutions,  and  such  other  agencies  as  might  approve  themselves 
to  the  commissioners  as  promotive,  in. the  language  of  the  act,  of 
"  the  physical,  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  poorer  in- 
habitants." 

The  great  impetus  that  has  been  given  to  improvement  in  the 
handicrafts  and  in  technical  acquirement  on  the  part  of  the  masses 
was  due  primarily  (and  is  chiefly  maintained  in  Great  Britain  to-day) 
to  the  persistent  and  remarkably  intelligent  zeal  of  a  comparatively 
few  individuals  for  the  welfare  of  their  less  fortunate  neighbors. 

This  has  been  excellently  supplemented  by  the  equally  intelli- 
gent action  of  certain  of  the  great  manufacturing  and  commercial 
guilds  for  which  London  is  especially  famed,  having,  it  is  true, 
something  of  self  interest  to  prompt  them,  yet  actuated  withal  by 
much  of  the  same  broad  purpose  which  stimulated  their  forerunners. 
Yet,  thanks  to  the  happily  available  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
charity  commissioners  and  the  good  management  and  disposition  of 
the  latter,  nearly  all  of  the  best  schools  of  technology  in  Great 
Britain,  particularly  those  of  the  metropolis,  are  now  of  the  second 
class,  being  recipients  of  material  aid  from  the  government  through 
the  hands  of  the  charity  board,  their  efficiency  being  thus  largely 
increased. 

Among  the  most  active  and  efficient  agencies  in  furthering  the 
cause  of  technical  education  is  to  be  reckoned  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  promotion  of  Technical  Education,  of  which  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hartington,  M.  P.,  is  president ;  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart., 
M.  P.,  is  treasurer  ;  whose  secretaries  are  Sir  Henry  E.  Roscoe, 
M.  P.,  and  Mr.  Arthur  H.  D.  Acland,  M.  P.;  and  whose  assistant 
secretary  is  Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  B.  A.,  B.  Sc. 

The  object  of  this  association  is  not  to  interfere  with  the  teach- 
ing of  trades  in  workshops,  or  with  industrial  and  commercial  train- 
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ing  in  the  manufactory  and  in  the  warehouse.  It  desires  to  develop 
increased  general  dexterity  of  hand  and  eye  among  the  young, 
which  may  be  especially  useful  to  those  who  earn  their  own  liveli- 
hood, and  at  the  same  time  improve  rather  than  hinder  their  gen- 
eral education  ;  to  bring  about  more  independent  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  those  principles  of  art  and  science  which  underlie 
much  of  the  industrial  work  of  the  nation  ;  and  to  encourage  better 
secondary  instruction  generally,  which  will  include  a  more  effective 
teaching  of  foreign  languages  and  science,  for  those  who  have  to 
guide  commercial  relations  abroad  and  to  develop  industries  at 
home. 

Here  are  plainly  defined  the  purposes  and  the  limitations  of  the 
effort  which  the  association  proposes  to  itself.  Some  of  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  in  reducing  to  practical  effect  the  provisions  of 
the  technical  instruction  act,  and  some  of  the  partial  success 
achieved  under  it,  are  set  forth  in  a  report  made  by  the  secretaries 
and  assistant  secretary  of  the  National  Association,  and  published 
in  London  in  1889  under  the  title,  Technical  Education  in  England 
and  Wales. 

BIRMINGHAM  MUNICIPAL  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL. 

The  Birmingham  Municipal  Technical  School  is  to  be  rated  as  a 
manual  training  school  of  high  grade.  This  school  was  established 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  liberal  scheme  of  technical  educa- 
tion, which  was  rendered  possible  by  the  technical  education  act  of 
1890.  It  does  not  undertake  to  teach  the  practice  of  trades  in  the 
class  room.  But  in  the  school  the  student  learns  the  scientific  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  various  local  industries  are  based.  The  Bir- 
mingham Seventh  Standard  Technical  School  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Birmingham  school  board.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  school 
in  those  sciences  and  arts  upon  which  the  trades  and  manufactures 
of  the  town  are  based.  It  is  contended  that  the  result  of  such 
instruction  in  the  board  school  is  that  a  boy  instead  of  having  possi- 
bly to  spend  two  or  three  years  as  an  errand  boy  before  being 
initiated  into  some  handicraft  with  which  he  is  entirely  ignorant  is, 
after  spending  a  couple  of  years  at  such  a  school,  enabled  to  enter 
a  manufactory  already  instructed  in  the  use  of  tools  of  the  craft  he 
is  about  to  follow  ;  as  a  consequence  of  intelligent  training  in  the 
elementary  principles,  he  is  enabled  at  once  to  command  higher 
wages,  and  is  a  more  thoughtful  and  original  worker.  It  is  also 
argued  that  in  consequence   of   the   decline  in   the  apprenticeship 
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system  some  such  preliminary  training  is  requisite  in  order  that  a 
lad  may  learn  more  than  just  one  particular  branch  of  his  trade. 

As  a  result  of  the  introduction  of  machinery  in  every  branch 
and  detail  of  manufacture  a  workman  is  frequently  kept  upon  one 
special  description  of  work.  If  the  demand  for  the  article,  upon 
which,  perhaps,  he  has  for  years  been  at  work,  declines,  he  is  placed 
at  a  great  disadvantage  in  regaining  employment,  as  he  has  had  no 
general  training.  The  result,  therefore,  of  the  system  adopted  by 
the  school  board  is  felt  to  be  that  employment  will  not  only  be  more 
constant,  but  that  the  work  of  the  skilled  mechanic  will  be  of  more 
value,  and  consequently  it  will  be  accompanied  by  an  increase  in 
wages. 

Parents  entering  their  boys  in  the  Birmingham  Seventh  Stand- 
ard Technical  School  have  to  sign  a  declaration  that  they  will  keep 
the  boys  at  school  for  a  period  of  at  least  two  years.  This  is  done 
to  insure  their  receiving  an  adequate  and  proper  course  of  instruc- 
tion, and  also  to  enable  them  to  earn  the  government  grants  in  the 
science  subjects  for  the  two  years. 

In  this  school  the  subjects  taught  are  arithmetic,  drawing, 
theoretical  and  practical  mechanics,  chemistry,  electricity,  model 
and  machine  drawing,  geometry  and  principles  of  machinery,  with 
laboratory  and  workshop  practice. 

The  school  board  believes  it  necessary  to  provide  for  the  tech- 
nical training  of  artisans,  and  states  the  case  as  follows  : 

"  Competition  with  the  better  trained  workmen  of  the  continent 
and  America  is  becoming  more  and  more  severe  every  day,  and'is 
actually  taking  some  of  the  means  of  livelihood  away  from  the  Eng- 
lish workman  A  more  thorough  and  more  scientific  training  of  the 
artisans  of  Birmingham  will  greatly  improve  the  articles  manufac- 
tured here  in  style,  design  and  delicacy  of  workmanship,  and  will 
also  lead  to  a  lessened  cost  of  production  ;  the  trade  of  the  town, 
where  it  now  languishes,  will  revive,  new  developments  of  mechani- 
cal skill  will  open  out  new  trades,  employment  will  be  more  constant 
and  the  wages  of  the  skilled  workman  will  rise." 

THE    FAMOUS    PEOPLE'S    PALACE. 

Beaumont  Institute,  or  the  People's  Palace,  Mile  End  road, 
London,  E.,  was  founded  by  John  B.  Beaumont  about  1840,  and 
was  re-established  in  1887.  The  management  is  vested  in  trustees. 
There  is  accommodation  for  500  day  and  5,000  evening  students, 
4,360  (360  day  and  4,000  evening  students)  being  in  attendance. 
The   age   of    admission   is  twelve    years    and    upward.     There  are 
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classes  for  instruction  in  a  variety  of  educational  and  technical 
subjects,  including  practical  trades,  tailor's  cutting,  upholstery, 
cabinetmaking,  plumbing,  carpentry,  wood  carving,  photography, 
etching,  etc.,  boot  and  shoe  making,  mechanical  and  electrical 
engineering,  masonry,  and  kindred  subjects.  There  are  also  educa- 
tional, science,  art,  design,  and  music  classes,  and  special  classes  for 
females  in  plain  needlework,  garment  making,  dressmaking,  milli- 
nery, and  cookery.  Other  subjects,  such  as  watchmaking,  bricklaying, 
and  the  like,  are  in  contemplation.  The  fees  are  moderate  ;  the 
day  students  pay  6d.  (12  cents)  a  week,  evening  students  from  is.  to 
15s.  (24  cents  to  $3.65)  per  quarter  or  session,  according  to  the 
subjects  taken.  The  work  receives  encouragement  by  means  of 
prizes,  certificates,  etc.,  from  the  science  and  art  department,  the 
society  of  arts,  city  guilds,  and  the  trustees.  There  are  325  scholar- 
ships in  the  day  school,  giving  free  education  to  public  elementary 
school  boys  whose  parents  are  in  receipt  of  less  than  ,£200 
($973.30)  a  year.  For  instruction  in  scientific  and  technical  subjects 
there  are  well  appointed  laboratories  and  workshops.  The  premises 
and  appliances  cost  about  ^£25,000  ($121,662.50),  the  gift  of  the 
Drapers'  Company.  There  are  endowments  of  ^350  ($1,703.28) 
from  the  Beaumont  trust  fund,  ^4,000  ($19,466)  (for  ten  years) 
from  the  Drapers'  Company,  of  which  ^"2,000  ($9,733)  is  funded, 
and  this  is  supplemented  by  ,£2,500  ($12,166.25)  a  year  from  the 
charity  commissioners. 

The  instruction  given  in  the  school  workshops  is  not  intended  to 
take  the  place  of  a  regular  apprenticeship  in  an  ordinary  workshop. 
The  object  of  the  school  workshops  is  to  do  what  is  often  not  done 
in  the  workshops  of  the  manufacturer.  In  the  latter  the  progress 
of  the  apprentice  is  generally  very  slow  at  the  beginning,  for  the 
reason  that  there  is  no  one  whose  special  business  it  is  to  teach' him 
and  also  because,  the  apprentice  not  being  able  to  use  his  tools,  his 
employer  does  not  care  to  give  him  material  to  work  upon  for  fear 
of  having  it  spoiled. 

Consequently  the  apprentice  is  often  made  an  errand  boy  or  a 
common  laborer  until,  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time  and  the 
surmounting  of  many  difficulties,  he  is  able  to  handle  his  tools  with 
some  profit  to  his  employer  ;  'he  is  then  entrusted  with  work  upon 
which  he  can  really  learn  his  trade. 

Now,  in  the  school  workshop,  the  pupil  goes  through  a  system- 
atic course  of  instruction.  The  tools  to  be  used  are  described,  and 
the    principles   of   their   action    fully  explained.     The    nature   and 
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properties  of  the  materials  upon  which  he  is  to  work  are  also  pointed 
out.  The  pupil  then  works  out  a  graduated  set  of  exercises,  being 
always  under  a  skilled  instructor  who  describes  how  each  exercise  is 
to  be  done,  and  how  the  tools  are  to  be  held  and  used,  so  as  to  get 
the  best  result.  Obviously,  the  pupil  taught  in  this  systematic 
fashion  in  a  school  shop  possesses  immense  advantages  over  an 
ordinary  apprentice. 

It  is  deserving  of  mention  that  the  pupils  in  the  workshop  of  this 
school  are  required  to  make  all  articles,  however  simple  or  common, 
to  definite  and  exact  dimensions,  from  working  drawings,  which  are 
generally  executed  by  the  pupils  themselves.  No  slipshod  methods 
or  hap-hazard  results  are  tolerated  ;  and  the  shop  exercises,  there- 
fore, become  an  excellent  means  of  discipline. 

BRADFORD  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE. 

Another  very  important  technical  school  is  the  Bradford  Tech- 
nical College,  which  consists  of  a  day  school,  and  a  set  of  day  and 
evening  classes  in  various  branches  of  science,  art,  and  technology. 
Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  textile  and  dyeing  departments,  and 
there  is  a  mechanical  workshop,  the  aim  of  which  appears, to  be  more 
like  that  of  the  weli  known  foreign  apprenticeship  schools  than  is 
usually  the  case  in  English  institutions  of  the  kind.  The  object  of 
the  school  is  said  to  be  to  produce  skilled  draughtsmen  and 
mechanics,  and  it  is  stated  that  several  students  have  obtained  situ- 
ations with  railway  and  steamship  companies  immediately  on  leaving 
the  college  and  without  any  subsequent  training.' 

The  yearly  cost  of  maintenance  is  £7,000  ($34,065.50).  The 
income  from  fees  is  £2,000  ($9,733),  from  grants,  ,£1,600 
($7,786.40),  from  subscriptions,  £2,200  ($10,706.30),  and  from  other 
sources,  £1,200  ($5,839.80).  The  number  of  day  students  is  314; 
the  number  of  evening  students,  1,337. 

The  technical  training  for  mechanical  engineers  and  machine 
makers  in  the  different  technical  schools  is  of  various  degrees  of 
thoroughness,  ranging  from  a  fairly  complete  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical instruction,  to  mere  attendance  on  evening  classes  in  machine 
construction,  theoretical  and  applied  mechanics,  etc.  School  officials 
and  employers  unite  in  disavowing  any  intention  to  organize  a  course 
of  instruction  having  for  its  object  to  substitute  such  training  for  the 
present  training  acquired  during  apprenticeship.  In  no  case  do  they 
attempt  to  graduate  a  fully  trained,  skilled  workman.  Their  efforts 
seemed  to  be  directed   toward   supplementing  the    apprenticeship 
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training.  For  this  purpose  the  system  of  evening  classes  is  more 
widely  developed,  and  the  day  schools  are  correspondingly  less 
developed.  Evening  classes,  in  short,  are  more  favored,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  from  three-fifths  to  four-fifths  of  technical  instruc- 
tion in  the  trade  is  given  in  this  way,  and  in  every  case  the  majority 
of  the  students  are  apprentices  already  in  the  trade.  The  opinion 
seems  to  be  almost  universal  that  the  trade  can  only  be  learned  in 
the  shops  ;  that  the  school  training  makes  little  difference  in  regard 
to  manual  dexterity  in  the  use  of  tools,  but  is,  however,  of  decided 
benefit  in  the  way  of  general  training.  In  view  of  the  foregoing 
objections  to  school  shop  training  especial  attention  should  be 
directed  to  a  unique  feature  of  the  training  existing  at  the  Bradford 
Technical  College,  where  these  objections  seem  likely  to  be  over- 
come. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  class  of  students  the  school  receives  a 
number  of  student  apprentices.  These  student  workmen  are 
received  for  a  term  of  years,  are  given  a  wage  somewhat  less  than 
they  would  receive  in  a  regular  shop,  work  the  entire  day  in  the 
shops  connected  with  the  school,  are  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  machines  and  engines  to  be  afterwards  sold,  and  devote  some- 
what less  time  than  the  regular  students  to  the  theory  classes. 
Good  returns  have  been  received  from  the  sale  of  their  work,  and 
the  system  seems  to  be  meeting  with  success. 

The  first  course  of  instruction  in  the  textile  department  includes 
a  full  examination  of  all  the  parts  of  the  loom,  of  the  different  classes 
of  looms,  and  their  suitability  for  weaving  different  fabrics.  Then 
follows  instruction  in  the  principles  of  weaving  and  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  simple  patterns,  such  as  twills,  stripes,  etc.,  upon  design 
paper ;  the  draughting,  or  manner  of  drawing  the  warp  threads 
through  the  healds,  and  the  actuating  the  healds  to  weave  such  pat- 
terns ;  the  production  of  patterns  by  combination ;  applying  the 
patterns  to  fabrics  suitable  for  them,  etc.;  calculations  for  yarns  and 
fabrics  ;  systems  of  indicating  the  counts  of  yarns  in  worsted,  cotton, 
woollen,  silk,  etc.;  the  weight  of  folded  yarn  to  produce  a  required 
weight ;  finding  weight  and  cost  of  warp  and  weft  in  a  fabric,  etc. 

The  second  course  relates  to  the  production  and  arrangement  of 
designs  for  fancy  goods  and  requiring  dobbies  or  wytches  to  weave 
them  ;  practical  weaving  at  the  loom  of  the  designs  produced  ;  the 
Jacquard  machine,  double  lift  machines,  compound  harness,  etc.; 
card  cutting,  weaving,  and  all  calculations  connected  with  the 
machine,  and  the  application  of  the  design   to  the  fabric  ;  double 
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weft-faced  and  double  warp- faced  cloths,  reversible  ribbons,  etc.; 
figured  double  cloths,  etc.;  triple  or  multiple  cloths  generally. 

The  third  course  includes  designing  for  elaborate  fancy  goods  ; 
the  production  of  new  floral  and  other  designs,  suitable  for  dress 
goods,  damasks,  etc.;  gauze  fabrics  ;  figured  gauze  ;  velvet  and  pile 
fabrics,  plushes,  corduroys,  etc.;  figured  velvets. 

A  special  class  studies  the  analysis  of  fabrics,  etc.;  testing  yarns 
for  counts,  strength,  elasticity,  twist,  etc.;  microscopic  examination 
for  determining  structure,  etc. 

There  are  special  classes  also  for  the  study  of  color  composition, 
decomposition,  and  combination  of  colors  ;  and  special  art  classes. 

WHAT  BRITISH  EMPLOYERS  THINK. 

In  England  the  utility  of  trade  school  training  is  generally  con- 
ceded to  be  considerable,  though  many  employers  hold  the  opinion 
that  the  superiority  of  a  technically  educated  apprentice  in  any 
mechanical  occupation  is  manifest,  not  in  greater  manual  dexterity, 
but  in  the  ability  to  comprehend  general  principles  and  in  the  power 
of  reducing  theoretical  knowledge  to  tangible  results. 

For  example,  Mr.  L.  A.  Edwards,  mechanical  engineer,  London 
agent  of  the  Electrical  Construction  Company  (limited),  of  London, 
himself  an  engineer  of  twenty-three  years'  experience  and  educated 
at  King's  College,  says: 

Technical  schools,  although  fulfilling  a  useful  purpose,  do  not 
come  up  to  the  practical  requirements  of  the  apprentice  who  has 
decid  ed  to  adopt  the  engineering  profession.     *     *     * 

Technical  schools  are  mostly  useful  in  imparting  a  theoretical 
knowledge,  a  subject  often  entirely  neglected  in  the  training  of  an 
engineer. 

In  another  connection  Mr.  Edwards  observes  that  the  education 
of  an  engineer  should  be  as  general  as  possible  to  start  with,  and 
the  specializing  should  be  postponed  to  a  later  period. 

Of  like  tenor  is  the  letter  received  from  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Burt,  Boulton  &  Haywood,  manufacturing  chemists,  of  64  CannOn 
street,  London.  While  not  disparaging  thorough  scientific  chemical 
training,  but  insisting  upon  its  possession  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  employment  in  the  business  of  the  firm,  the  writer  states  that  then 
it  is  possible  to  teach  men,  so  prepared  for  instruction,  the  technical 
part  of  their  business  in  the  laboratories  and  manufactories.  He 
adds  : 
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A  school  professor  can  only  teach  that  which  he  knows,  and  the 
technical  training  in  a  particular  manufacture,  whose  processes  are 
constantly  changing  and  developing,  can  only  be  adequately  taught 
in  the  manufacture  itself.    . 

As  to  the  direct  effect  of  technical  instruction  upon  the  artisan, 
Mr.  H.  W.  Morley,  secretary  of  the  firm  of  Cole,  Marchant  &  Mor- 
ley,  machinists.  Bradford,  writes  as  follows  concerning  an  employe 
who  had  completed  the  full  course  of  study  at  the  Bradford  Tech- 
nical College  : 

He  was  able  to  work  out  designs  and  drawings  of  machines 
which  he  had  never  seen  by  mathematical  calculations,  and  the  prin- 
ciples learned  at  college. 

Mr.  George  N.  Hooper,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Hooper  & 
Co.,  carriage  manufacturers,  London,  writes  : 

As  a  proof  of  the  value  attached  to  training  in  technical  classes 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  attendance  at  these  classes  is  an  essential 
condition  to  the  employment  of  all  lads  engaged  by  this  firm.  The 
school  fees  are  invariably  paid  by  the  firm,  the  prize  fund  is  sub- 
sidized by  it  and  special  encouragement  is  given  to  lads  for  regular 
attendance,  application  and  good  progress. 

In  reference  to  the  general  subject  of  technical  education  in 
England  Mr.  J.  C.  Peachy,  manager  of  the  Ferry  works,  Thames 
Ditton,  Surrey,  speaking  as  a  mechanical  engineer,  says  : 

We  have  in  England  no  such  institution  as  we  understand  you 
to  refer  to  by  "trade  school."  Our  nearest  approach  to  this  is  the 
mechanics'  institution,  where  instruction  on  technical  subjects  is 
given  to  apprentices  and  others  after  their  usual  hours  of  work,  and 
technical  colleges  which  young  men  attend  for  a  course  of  two  or 
three  years,  either  before  or  after  apprenticeship  to  some  branch  of 
engineering,  and  preparatory  to  searching  for  employment  in  some 
capacity  other  than  that  of  a  workman. 

The  watchmakers  of  Coventry  are  unanimous  and  emphatic  in 
their  expression  of  approval  of  trade  school  training,  and  in  their 
appreciation  of  its  beneficial  effect  upon  apprentices  and  of  its  value 
to  employers. 

The  shoe  manufacturers  of  Bristol  differ  widely  in  opinion  as  to 
the  usefulness  of  trade  school  instruction  for  their  apprentices. 
Messrs.  Church  and  McPherson  think  the  schools  valuable,  and  Mr. 
H.  A.  Carter  declares  that  "  what  is  taught  at  the  schools  is  far 
better  than  our  secrets," — that  is,  the  trade  secrets  which  many 
manufacturers  jealously  guard.     J.  W.  Ashley  &  Co.  dissent  from 
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this  view,  and  declare  that,  according  to  their  experience,  appren- 
tices, "  instead  of  being  improved,  were  rather  spoiled  by  the  little 
information  which  they  did  obtain."  In  their  opinion,  "the  trade' 
cannot  be  learned  better  at  schools  than  in  the  work  room,  but  can 
probably  be  learned  much  more  quickly  ;  but  the  employers  get  but 
little  benefit." 

Master  plumbers  at  Bristol  and  at  Aberdeen  and  Glasgow  prefer 
boys  educated  at  trade  schools  as  apprentices,  and  deem  them  more 
valuable. 

Mr.  John  Sharp  probably  expresses  the  prevailing  opinion  when, 
in  referring  to  his  trade  school  instruction,  he  says  that  he  was  bene- 
fited by  it,  "  not  in  the  line  of  becoming  a  more  skillful  user  of 
tools,  but  in  the  theory  and  science  information  which  I  could  not 
have  obtained  in  the  shops." 

Brock  &  Son,  master  builders  of  Bristol,  consider  the  knowledge 
of  tools  acquired  in  the  trade  school  to  be  of  but  little  account, 
while  they  hold  that  the  mastery  of  general  mechanical  principles  is 
of  great  advantage  to  the  apprentice. 

Managers  of  locomotive  works  say  that  technical  instruction 
greatly  aids  the  apprentice  in  his  business,  inasmuch  as  it  enables 
him  to  read  drawings  and  work  from  a  plan.  Of  twenty-two 
employes  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  works  ten  received  technical 
instruction  at  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Mechanics'  Institute,  two 
at  King's  College,  three  at  Finsbury  Technical  College,  one  at 
Sheffield  Technical  School,  one  at  the  Regent  Street  Polytechnic, 
two  at  the  Crystal  Palace  School,  and  one  each  at  University  Col- 
lege, Birbeck  Institute,  and  at  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Central  Institute. 

Concerning  the  value  of  technical  training  to  electrical  engineers,. 
Mr.  Charles  Meredith,  who  obtained  his  education  at  the  Merchant 
Venturers'  School  and  Bristol  College,  writes  as  follows  : 

I  know  that  my  training  acquired  at  the  Merchant  Venturers' 
School  and  in  the  laboratory  of  Bristol  College,  has  been  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  me  in  my  trade,  and  has  enabled  me  to  win 
advancement  to  my  present  position  of  chief  foreman  of  the  shops. 

A  veneering  of  technical  knowledge  will  not  suffice  to  hide  the 
defects  of  elementary  education,  says  an  intelligent  surveyor  ;  or, 
in  his  own  words,  "  No  amount  of  technical  education  can  fit  a  man 
for  this  business  if  he  lacks  education  inj;he  rudiments." 
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